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Better play off the 
\ job .. means 
better work 


KANSAS 


The "Playground of the Ozarks” 
is in the Empire District 


An opportunity for workers to enjoy clean, 
wholesome, low-cost recreation is impor- 
tant to industry. Proper rest and relaxa- 
tion keep workers fresh and alert on the 
job — increase efficiency and production. 

The Empire District has the famous 
“Playground of the Ozarks’’ practically 
in its back yard. Its clean streams and 
lakes offer every type of water sport — 
fishing, boating, bathing. The scenic hills 
and good highways encourage picnics and 
drives. Plentiful stocks of birds and small 
game invite hunting. And golf is almost 
a year ’round sport. 

Pleasant relaxation is part of the way 
of life of workers in the Empire District. 

Bring your industry to the Empire Dis- 
trict—where industrious, intelligent labor, 
natural gas, dependable electric power, 
coal,-and oil, excellent transportation fa- 
cities, and a wealth of natural and agri- 
cultural resorces increase the opportunity 
for success. 

Write us for a copy of “Looking Through 
Clear Glasses” — which describes indus- 
trial opportunities in the “Empire” District 
of the Southwest. 


Address: The Empire 
District Electric Company 
Industrial Development 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry’s New Opportunity Land. 


























Quick, easy, push-button con- 
trol featured by Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors gives 
you a tighter grip on a// door 
costs. It helps cut heating and 
air-conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of doors. 
It saves time and steps (you 
can have any needed number 
of additional controls at remote 
points). It avoids traffic bottle- 
necks at doorways, and along 
with these operating advan- 
tages, you get the extra durabil- 
ity, protection and space-saving 
efficiency of these rugged, all- 
steel doors with their world- 
. famous coiling upward action. 


with MOTOR OPERATED 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Built any size, for installation 
in old or new buildings. Write 
today for complete information. 


ROLLING DOORS 





the KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 
FACTORIES 


1600-20 Fields Ave. * Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. * San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 








COVER ILLUSTRATION — The hand- 
some young lady on the Record’s cover is 
Miss Betty Sullivan, 1948 Peanut Queen 
from Macon, Ga. Through her fingers fall 
a small portion of Georgia’s peanut crop 
which, during the short span of her 17 years, 
has grown in annual value from $7,000,000 
to $70,000,000. For the state, the cash value 
of its peanut crop is second only to cotton. 
Equally important, intensive research 
through the years has resulted in an almost 
endless variety of uses for the peanut and 
its by-products, giving rise to many new in- 
dustries in the state and the South. 
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A ForFIGN MANUFACTURER thought it might 
be a good idea. 

Specifically, he asked us to prepare new or- 
ganic chemical compounds for evaluation ot 
possible uses in condiments and flavorings. 

We reported some interesting developments 
to this client. 

If a tough product or production problem is 
leaving a bad taste in your mouth, perhaps w< 
can change the flavor. Research may offer an 
easy solution. Easy or not, we'd like to discuss 
it with you without obligation on your part. 

May we introduce ourselves by sending you 
our brochure, ‘An Organization To Serv: 
You’? Just clip this memo for your secretary 
to send with your request. 


EXPERIMENT 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1-T, Richmond 2, Va. 





Gout Cun Jetiiy 
liwaed as AMY eo, 
ABC for Yiu 


Just send us a copy of your letterhead or 
trademark and indicate your principal 
product, service, or basic industry. Men- 
tion the year in which your organization 
was founded, and the approximate num- 
ber of present employees. Or, send us a 
sample of your present emblem. We will 
submit a new design or improved sample, 
without obligation. 





At Morgan’s, preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared by our experienced designers. These 
are critically examined by our staff, and 
the best elements of each selected, and 
consolidated into a finished design 


=) 


The enlarged sketch is sent to you prompt- 
ly, with suggestions for a complete series 
of emblems to cover the various periods 
of service, materials to be used, and prices 
As soon as you have an opportunity to 
study the proposal, and approve the de- 
sign, return the sketch to us, and your 
service award program will be underway 


“We are delighted with the pin that you ARN 
have developed forusandcertainlyap- 42 =~ 8 
preciate the fine way in which you have : 


worked with us in this matter.” ty 
MOORESVILLE MILLS Bech 
Borla Ris 


Office Manager 
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32 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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___. Southern Business Outlook 


No change of significant nature is to be noted in Southern business activity during the latest month 
represented in Southern Business Outlook. Fluctuations are to be seen in practically all departments, but 
these are either so slight as to carry little forecasting weight, or are easily explained by reason of unusual 
occurrences. Declines in coal and meat production are the result of work stoppages, and cannot be con- 
strued as weakness of markets. 

While coal output was in a temporary slump, crude oil production increased. Generally speaking, 
industrial production continues at a level rate, along a high plane. The only present indication of future 
weakness lies in slight but steady gains in inventories. These gains have been in progress for a number of 
months, but only a few lines have showed any weakening in prices. Reduction in shoe prices are reperted 
by some manufacturers, and recent declines in basic farm commodities have found their counterpart in 
food reductions at retail. In the latter, however, current trend is toward renewed strength, rather than 
further decline. 

Southern bank deposits are off slightly for the month, reflecting mainly income tax payments. Gen- 
erally, liquid funds are reported in good supply. Business transactions, as represented by banking reports, 
indicate increased, rather than lower, activity. As an indicator of such activity, bank debits are being sub- 
stituted this month in place of bank clearings heretofore carried. Bank debits, representing intra- as well 
as inter-bank check transactions, are more comprehensive than clearings, and have the added advantage 
of eliminating inter-banking transactions that have little bearing on the business situation. 


MONTHLY INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


(16 Southern States) 


Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Manufacturing .................... $ 3,081,000,000 $ 3,.108,000,000 S$ 2,675.000,000 
NINO Sos ara gS cy ste e. G65 boob o2! Sw Seine $ 1,104,000,000 $ 1,076,000,000 S$ 964,000,000 
lo TT aS ee cee eee $ 1,977,000,000 $ 2,032,000,000 S$ 1,711,000,000 
Steel Output (tons) .................. 1,140,000 1,222,000 1,128,000 
Pig Iron Output (toms) ................ 827,000 874,000 818,000 
Cotton Consumed (bales) ............. 694,000 763,000 735,000 
Spinning Activity (000 spindle-hrs.) ..... 8,692,000 9,084,000 7,760,008 
Pine Lumber Cut (board feet) .......... 72,462,000 56,719,000 75,331,000 
Electric Output (000 kw.-hrs.) .......... 7,365,000 7,959,000 6,639,000 
Construction Awards ................2.. $ 213,213,000 $ 256,999,000 S$ 147,480,000 
FARMS AND MINERALS 
Farm Marketings ....................-- $ 537,333,000 $ 697,203,000* $ 515,967,000 
Meat Slaughter (head) ................ 818,000 992,000 947,000 
Coal Output (tons) ................4.. 17,658,000 25,529,000 26,497,000 
Petroleum Output (barrels) ............ 108,495,000 102,108,000 96,132,000 
FINANCE AND DISTRIBUTION 
New Corporations (number) ........... 1,824 2,551 2,086 
Business Failures (number) ............ 72 51 34 
Bank Deposits (Reporting Banks) ....... $ 9,747,000,000 $10,140,000,000 $ 7,704,000,000 
Bank Debits (All Banks) .............. $17,216,000,000 $14,608,000,000 $14,978,000,000 
ORIN R ENR 562 0 os eS eh. 6 4: hsb $ 2,278,000,000 $ 1,988,000,000 oD 000,000 
NEARS RINNE 62r52 og Sus, Snes ora aco: vetie Shale odes 1,135,000 1,129,000 .297,000 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(Persons Employed—thousands) 
os - Durables - Nondurables ill Manufacturing 
Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month Ago: Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Alabama ........ 136.7 137.8 135.7 94.3 94,2 88.8 2 3 1.0 232.0 224.5 
Arkansas ........ 19.9 30.1 17.4 24.9 24.8 23.8 741.8 74.9 ‘tlie 
Florida ......... 31.7 33.3 34.0 54.5 53.9 54.1 86.2 87.2 88.1 
Georgia ......... 70.1 70.3 69.2 188.4 189.1 186.7 258.5 259.4 255.9 
Kentucky ....... 61.2 61.9 62.8 69.1 69.2 69.3 130.3 131.1 132.1 
Louisiana ....... 54.1 55.9 54.0 83.1 84.4 78.6 137.2 140.3 132.6 
Maryland ....... 116.0 114.0 124.0 113.0 112.0 113.0 229.0 226.0 237.0 
Mississippi ...... 38.7 58.8 53.5 36.3 36.0 35.2 95.0 91.8 88.7 
Missouri ........ 152.9 153.7 142.6 212.1 212.4 196.7 365.0 366.1 339.3 
North Carolina ... 91.9 92.1 85.5 290.2 290.1 288.4 328.1 382.2 373.9 
Oklahoma ....... 20.9 20.9 21.4 34.1 35.5 33.2 55.0 56.4 54.6 
South Carolina ... 37.4 37.6 36.3 159.3 159.8 159.4 196.7 197.4 195.7 
Tennessee ....... 93.3 93.9 91.5 158.9 159.8 154.2 252-2 253.7 245.7 
RUM 2 5s aie: baie 141.0 141.4 135.6 199.2 201.5 190.4 340.2 342.9 326.0 
Virginia ......... 67.3 68.1 66.6 146.3 145.5 143.5 213.6 213.6 210.1 
West Virginia .... 85.6 86.2 86.0 18.1 18.7 17.8 133.7 134.9 133.8 
Slt) 1268.7 1276.0 1246.1 1911.8 1916.9 1863.1 3180.5 3192.9 3109.2 
* Revised 
Of the above tabulation, data for Florida are figures rounded to nearest thousand from the monthly statistical report of Florida Industri al Commission; Georgia, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Marland, State Department of Labor and Industry; Louisiana, Louisiana State University, Coilege of Commerce _Nort h Carolina, State | He ~partment of Labor; 
Oklahoma, State Employment Security Commission: Tennessee, State Department of Employment Security; Texas, the University of Texas, Bureau of Tusine Research; Virginia, 
enn. nt of Labor and Industry. In the absence of cooperative aid from other state the remaining figures are result of monthly Irvey by ML ANU FACTURERS 
MAY NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 11 





ABRICATION 
depends on Jf things: 


e 
I P| Gg n n 1 n g Accurate specifications and careful detailing are 


the first part of any job. We maintain a highly 
competent staff of engineers for that purpose. 





We employ a force of skilled workmen 


2 Wo rk Mm G n S h | p who have had long experience with steel 


and in handling the tools of the trade. 


In the clean, clear, well lighted shops are all of 
the most modern machines and tools—and the 


Jd Equipment space in which to use them to best advantage. 
SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KIRKMAN O'NEAL, President 
Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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The Piedmont Area 


BY J. A. DALY 


Charlotte—Piedmont area manufacturers’ visibility was 
restricted by international political clouds as April ended. 


General business was at a high level. With the advent of 


national rearming, however, possibilities of revived govern- 
ment controls worried the textile industry. 


RETAIL TRADE 


@ Sales. Favorable weather continuing since Easter ex- 
panded retail demand throughout April. Retail dollar volume 
held slightly higher than a year ago. Foodstuffs sales con 
tinued normal. Buying was conservative. Some wholesalers 
reported spotty business late in April. Demand strong for 
major appliances with liberal use of Consumer credit. 


PRODUCTION 


@ Power. High manufacturing rates reflected in the 10° to 
13 per cent increase in power production in weekly reports 
over the 1947 weeks. Carolina Power & Light Co. sought 
authority to construct dam on Lumber River. Duke Power 
Co. plans call for two large South Carolina projects. To 
generate 130.000 kilowatts. 


@ Furniture. Cancellations in some volume and substitu 
tions of orders in substantial volume were received during 
recent weeks by Carolina furniture manufacturers, Pro- 
duction, curtailed moderately, held at relatively high rates 
and backlogs were reported by representative plants as 
equal to three to ten weeks’ output. Consumer resistance to 
prices noted, 


@ Textiles. Downward price trend halted. New demand gave 
prices new strength persisting as April ended. Demand for 
women's and men’s hosiery continued brisk. Output of spring 
and summer wear sold ahead and buying in fall lines was 
steady. Manufacturers studied prospects of heavy military 


buying. 
AGRICULTURE 


e@ Exports. Late frost resulted in’ losses totaling several 
thousand carloads of peaches scheduled for export. South 
Carolina damage was 50 per cent of crop. ERP program will 
permit exports of 500,000,000 pounds of American leat 
tobacco annually, including 400,000,000 pounds of flue cured. 


TRANSPORTATION 


@ Rate Increase. Railroads were granted an interim 10 per 
cent North Carolina interstate freight rate increase, except 
on pulp wood and road building aggregates. Motor truckers 
sought substantial, varying increases on northbound textile 
shipments. ICC deferred hearings. 


CONSTRUCTION 


@ Volume. Charlotte building permits totaled $1,694,441 for 
March and held this rate in April, The March total, highest 
for any month in many years, compared with $1,110,000 for 
February. Charlotte permits for the first quarter were $35, 
321.624, compared with $2,286,618 for the 1947 quarter. 


EMPLOYMENT 


@ Labor. Skilled labor unemployment fell to a new post-war 
low in practically all Piedmont industrial centers. Placement 
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of unskilled white workers continued steady. Early indica 
tions of farm labor shortages were reported. Latest official 
data showed North Carolina manufacturing employment at 
382,000 compared with 373,000 in the 1947 period. The average 
weekly Wage Was S40.86; hourly average, S1.020. 


The Southeast 


BY JOHN MEBANE 


Athanta—The Southeast’s economy was struck a sharp 
blow last month when flash floods and torrential rains caused 
a havoc in agriculture in many sectors. Damage will run 
into millions. Retailers are expected to feel the effects of 
the decline in farm income. 


RETAIL TRADE 


@ Sales. Generally, dollar volume is holding well, but rainy 
season cut into unit purchases. In main, department store 
basements showing gains in excess of rest of store. Soft 
goods, aided by Easter, sold well. 
PRODUCTION 

@ Textiles. Textile industry in) Georgia has launched a 
farflung program of modernization, training and research, 
involving expenditure of millions of dollars. Installation of 
new machines and rehabilitation of plants well underway. 
Object of textile leaders is to end, if possible, recurring 
periods of distress characteristic of industry in past. T. M. 
Forbes, executive vice president of Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, says industry is prosperous for first 
time in vears but warns that present earnings must be re- 
varded as temporary. When Georgia School of Technology 
completes new textile building, this school will be among 
outstanding im the nation, 


AGRICULTURE 


e@ Estimate. Surveys showed the region's multi-million dollar 
plant industry suffered greatest setback in history. Seventy 
per cent of cabbage crop and 50 per cent of watermelon 
crop lost in one of Georgia's largest truck growing counties. 
Citrus fruit heavily hit in number of areas as were peaches. 
Grain crops generally in) good condition but less acreage 


than Jast year. 


® Labor. Most farmers finding libor critically short result- 
ing in late plantings. Urgently-needed farm machinery also 
in short supply. In some sections farmers were working well 


into the night, using tractors equipped with lights. 


EMPLOYMENT 


@ Textiles. Georgian textile industry now employs about 38 


> per cent of all manufacturing workers in the state and is 


Georgia’s largest employer of manufacturing labor. Agri 
cultural and Industrial Development Board figures show 
107.500 workers in state's 175 textile mills. Fifty-two new 
textile plants established last vear. As of the first of this 
year there were 3.202.000 spindles in place—a gain of 102,- 


OOO over 1944-46 period, 


© Unions. All-out battle between AFL and ClO to organize 

textile workers in Southeast appears in making. CTO has 

been most active in past, but AFL has announced splitting 

up of its Southern territory in manner to Call for increased 
(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page Wy) 
organizational effort, Textile leaders say unions have, gen- 
erally. met with small success in their drives, 


FINANCE 


® Dividends. During the month Atlanta Companies and 
firms with large local interests distributed dividend pay- 
ments totaling $11,727,241. Coca-Cola Company topped. list 
in total payments with S4.108.865, according to tabulation 
compiled by Courts & Company, investment securities dealers. 


UTILITIES 


® Franchise. In negotiating a new franchise with city of 
Decatur, Ga. Georgia Power Co. disclosed it is encouraging 
“partnership” with many municipalities in the state. Revealed 
were details of a program which would provide that 3 per 
cent of gross receipts from electric energy in a community 
be paid to the city’s government. 


Birmingham District 
BY R. W. KINCEY 


Birmingham—With coal mining once again at virtual 
capacity, the Birmingham industrial district has set about 
the rather strenuous and doubtful job of overcoming the 
costly slack and restoring a normal flow of raw materials 
to iron and steel dependent plants. 

The work stoppage in coal will be a staggering loss to 
industry, not only in the immediate district, but throughout 
many sections of the Southeast. Figures are not immediately 
available on tonnage loss, but the prolonged period of idleness 
has served to greatly intensify the shortage in many basic 
materials and to further slow production in pipe plants, 
foundries, fabricating shops and allied industries. 


PRODUCTION 


@ Steel. Steelmaking will return by the end of the month 
or before to 100 per cent and as much material as possible 
will go to plants for processing as the slack is taken up. 


@ Orders. Orders continue to come to the district’s plants in 
greater volume, in many instances, than the flow of raw 
materials will take care of, especially in iron and. steel. 
Indicative of the continuing high level of business is an 
order from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad for 2,000 
hopper cars at a cost in excess of $7,000,000. The Ensley 
rail mill is booked into the indefinite future as are the pipe 
plants and many of the miscellaneous industries of the dis- 
trict. 


EMPLOYMENT 


@ Increase. Employment activity as indicated by the Birm- 
ingham, Ensley and Bessemer offices of the Alabama State 
Employment Service showed job placements were up 3.$ 
per cent over the previous month but down 16.9 per cent 
from a year ago. Applications for work showed some in 
crease over a year ago, but were less than for February. 


FINANCE 


@ Earnings. Net profits for the first quarter of 1948 of 
$529,819, equal to $1.06 a common share, Compared with 
$439,100, or SO cents a share, was reported by Sloss-Sheftield 
Steel & Tron Co. The company also announced election at a 
meeting in Jersey City of Hugh Morrow as chairman of the 
board. He is sueceeded as president by Claude S. Lawson, 
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promoted from vice president. A dividend of 40 cents a share 
on common stock was declared. 


@ Bank Savings. An outstanding feature is the fact that 
balance in bank savings at the end of March totaled $64. 
633.650, a Slight gain over the preceeding month, but 4.8 per 
cent above the balance of a year ago. 


The Southwest 


BY DAN SUMMERS 


Dallas—The Southwest got down to Comparing notes it 
April and discovered that the big percentage increases over 
the previous year weren't going to be so popular this vear 
At least, that was the showing for the first quarter of 194s 


RETAIL TRADE 


@ Sales. Adverse weather was blamed for the slump in de 
partment store sales early in the year’s first quarter. A 
nervous stock market made a poorer showing in February 
sales and March only staged the fifth consecutive month ot 
increased inventories. 


AGRICULTURE 


e@ Production. Grain producers were as cautious if not more 
so than the consumer, The principal grain markets reported 
only fair receipts of corn, wheat and oats. While this situa 
tion was particularly true the first three months of the year. 
a major relief was seen in the aid-to-Europe program. Too. 
the poor market showings early this vear can be attributed 
not only to the unsettled prices of February but to a “well 
fixed” financial condition among a greater number of pro 
ducers, 


@ Wheat. Although wheat) producers have been hesitant 
about predicting the outcome of the winter wheat, there is 
reason to believe that the favorable unofficial crop reports 
may still be right. Late snows helped considerably. Some 
observers yet contend that the crops of wheat delayed in 
development by the unfavorable weather will actually pre- 
vent a normal season, 


PRODUCTION 


@ Survey. Businessmen and industrial managers of Okla 
homa are expecting publication soon of the results of their 
surveys of the industrial potential for their own cities and 
towns. The project is a result of work by young, spirited 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. The board first 
laid plans on how one’s town could be sized up industrially. 
The businessmen then went to work rounding up informa- 
tion on their labor supply. available raw materials, power 
facilities and available sites for industries. One group of 
manufacturers and business leaders in the Northwest sec 
tion of the state visited the Mid-West and East in a campaign 
directed toward publicizing the advantages of locating in 
dustrial plants in their areas. This same group has appointed 
a committee which already has recommended the employ 
ment of an industrial engineer to advise and help in the 
location of industries in Northwest Oklahoma. 


@ Exposition. Of particular interest to the Oklahoma busi- 
ness leaders as well as other manufacturers over the South 
west will be the first annual Southwestern Industrial Ex 
position to be held in Fort Worth for seven days beginning 
May 30. Oklahoma will join with Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana in showing off its industry and 
ndvertising its advantages. The exhibits will emphasize 
mainly the many products manufactured in each state. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 





The South 


Permanent Rubber Poliey. The South's 
major Wartime industry. svnthetie rub 
part of 


ber. has been made a permanent 


the Aimerican economy under legislation 


requiring maintenance of 665,000 tons of 


production capacity, regardless of cur 
rent peacetime needs, 

Some of this capacity may be meain- 
tained in stand-by condition, but the 


entire plant must be held as complete 
production units, ready for instant con 
version to capacity yield. 

The 


must 


also 


industry 
250,000 


domestic rubber 


guarantee to use at least 
tons a yvear in peacetime production. 
Private should the 


synthetic rubber system eventually, but 


industry operate 


the owned may be 


turned over to private bidders only upon 


vovernment plants 


specific approval of each contract by 
House and Senate, through formal legis- 
lation. The present act is principally a 
stop-gap measure, requiring government 
operation until June 380, 1950, by which 
time the disposal plan likely will be ap- 
proved, 

From than 10,000 tons of 


thetic production in 1941, U. 


less sYh- 
S. capacity 
Was expanded to more than T0O,000 tons 
for 1945. Most of the plants were in the 
industrial South, with the HLouston area 
hecoming the center of the new industry. 

The new Congressional policy decrees 
that again shall the U. S. risk 
being completely cut off from its rubber 
supply, as developed immediately follow 


hever 


ing the Japanese conquest of the Dutch 
Kast Indies and Malaya in 1941 438. 

In that period South America proved 
an utterly inadequate source of natural 
rubber, yielding less than 100,000 tons a 
year under terrifie emergency incentives. 
Some of this substitute natural rubber 
cost us as much as $500 a pound. We 
finally got our synthetic production down 
to 30 cents a pound. The prewar price 
of natural was about 22 cents. 
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Closed Shop Hlegal. North Carolina's 
legislation forbidding a closed) shop has 


been upheld by the State's Supreme 


Court as a valid exercise of the police 
power. 
North Carolina's Right to Work Act 


prohibits making union membership. or 
hon-membership. a condition of employs 
ment. The Supreme Court held this legis 
lation does not constitute an abridge 
ment of due process. The prohibition is 
a defense of public welfare, the court 
held 

Union security arrangements im labor 
contracts are inherently subject to abuse. 
because they create ao labor monopoly 
with the authority of the Commonwealth. 
Most 


all contracts which require a worker to 


states long since have outlawed 


renounce his right to join a union. A 


logical corollary, the court held, is that 
no daw should compel a oman to join 
against his wishes. The Court expressly 
noted that its 


With the Taft-Hartley Act. 


findings was in harmony 


Atlanta Stenographers. A] Labor De 
found Women 


partment Survey stenog 
raphers earning an average of S842 a 
147. 


The survey covered actual payroll tabula- 


week in Atlanta, as of December, 


tions in IST establishments. 


Women bookkeepers averaged S44.41, 
and file clerks, $80.08 per week. 
Average pay for male office workers 


Was S40 per week, ranging from S2S for 
office boys to 85S for men bookkeepers. 

Details of the study may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Statisties, 114 
Marietta Street, Atlanta 38, Ga. 

As of February this year there were 
16,752,000 women employed in the U. S., 
or 28 cent of the total 


per gainfully 


employed. 


Diesel Research. Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege at Stillwater will become one of the 
world’s foremost research and experi 
mental centers in diesel power, under a 
launched to 
the 


plant, now at 


project recently 
from Klockner- 
Humboldt The 


transfer is being made by the Office of 


transport 
Germany famous 


Oberursel. 


by LAWRENCE SULLIVAN | = nil 





Services, Department of Com 


the I s 


Technical 


merce, With the approval of 


Office of Education 


} 


The Oberursel laboratory, regarded as 


perhaps the best equipped in the world, 


is being shipped complete in TO crates 


weighing 5 te 1G tens each. Oklahoma 
A & M's present engineering department 
Will be expanded to become the Oklahoma 
Institute of Technology 


The laboratory was discovered in Get 


Inany by a scientific investigating missien 
consulting 


Motor Co... 


Canton, Ohio. The assignment of the plant 


headed by Otis DD. ‘Treiber. a 


engineer With the Hercules 


to Oklahoma was recommended win 


mously by the Automotive Industry Ad 
Visory Committee 

The committee pointed out that because 
of the 


hittien could be expected no longer to lead 


War afterinath in Germany, that 


in the tield of diesel research. The original 


phint Was valued at approximately S2,- 
OUOQ00, No tess than 114 colleges and 
technical schools were surveyed before 


the Oklahoma site Was agreed upon. Presi 
that 
A & M will provide a new S500,000 build 


dent Henry G. Bennett announces 
ing for the diesel plant, as part of the 
University’s $15,000,000 building program, 

ht 
search liuboratory in a new area. Another 
the 
recolnmendation 


Will establish a large diesel re 


consideration which prompted Gov- 


the 
committee 


ernment to follow 


of the advisory Was the as 
surance received that financial assistance 
Will be fortheoming from the oil industry 


in the Southwest.” 


South Carolina Idea. 
wide seminar in publie purchasing was 


The first nation 


sponsored in Washington last month by 
Fed- 
eral Supply. The seminar was the sug- 
gestion of W. Z. Betts, Director of Pur 
chases for the State of North Carolina. 


the recently established Bureau of 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder opened 
the week-long seminar, which explored 
all the known methods and techniques of 


public) purchase, auditing, testing, ae- 
counting, and standards compliance, 
(Continued on page 26) 
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a 
Potomac Soundings — by Lawrence Sullivan 


(Continued from page 25) 

Some fifty nationally recognized special- 
ists in public purchasing participated. 
Clifton KE. Mack, Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, acted as chairman and 
moderator of the seminar sessions, which 
resulted in the establishment of the new 
National Academy for Public Purchasing. 
Mr. Betts, a member of the program com- 
mittee, was elected an officer of the Na- 
tional Academy. 


Alabama Bauxite. A new exploratory 
from the Bureau of Mines dis- 
187,000 tons of lower-grade 
bauxite in Colbert 
a principal source of supply for the Lister 
Hill plant of Reynolds Metals. The de- 
twelve 


report 
closes about 


County, Alabama 


posits are seattered throughout 
newly marked areas. 

“No Bayer-grade or Commercial quality 
bauxite was found.” 
4207. A. 
similar exploratory report on fluorspar 


Ask for Investigations Report 


deposits in Crittenden County, Kentucky, 
is catalogued as No, 4205, 


Atomic Bomb Workers. The U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Tennessee has held that workers engaged 
in any process of atomic bomb construc- 
tion are not employed in interstate Com- 
merce, Within the meaning of the Federal 
statutes, 

The important 
upon the status of labor unions in the 
Oakridge plant, strike 
threats have developed during the last 


decision has bearing 


where several 
two years. Oakridge operations are bur- 
dened with both Ak L and CLO unioneers, 

Under the ruling of the District Court 
at Knoxville, these Oakridge labor unions 
do not come within the jurisdiction of the 
federal labor laws, although there are no 
special statutes governing Oakridge labor 
relations. 

The Knoxville ruling turned on a case 
arising under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The court held that workers engaged 
in atom bomb production were not em- 
ployed in manufacture of goods for com- 
merce. The atom bomb, unique in char- 
acter, as the court noted, is not an article 
of commerce, Hence, such workers were 
not entitled to recover overtime damages, 


. 


penalties, and attorneys’ fees under the 
wage-hour law. 

Personally, we had never suspected that 
the atom bomb plants were working over- 
time these days. Nevertheless, the court 
distinguished the atom from all 
other weapons of war, which are bought 


bomb 


and sold at price. Under the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, the atom bomb never can 
enter the channels of commerce. It is 
manufactured 
profit, and never may be lawfully for sale. 

If our thousands of atom workers are 
hot subject to federal labor laws, are their 


Without any motive of 
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unions free agents? May they strike for 
any cause which might occur—or wholly 
Without cause? If a strike should develop, 
and the Labor Board find itself without 
jurisdiction under the injunctive pro- 
Visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, what then 
of national security 7 

The Knoxville decision was in the case 
of Young vs. Kellett. No appeal was noted. 


The Nation 


Steel Schedules Cut. The coal strike 
cost the U.S. 


steel production, and third-quarter ship- 


close to a million tons of 


ping allocations are being trimmed accord- 
Lewis threw his annual 
monkey-wrench into the industrial ma- 
chinery this year just as the steel in- 


ingly. John L. 


dustry Was coming up over the hump of 
pent-up wartime demand. As a result, 
a generally tight steel picture is antici- 
pated for another full year, 

Since the end of the Pacific war in Sep- 
tember, 1945, steel has struggled valiantly 
to come abreast of its order books. But in 
that period it has faced five coal strikes, 
and one general steei strike. The combined 
tonnage lost in all these strikes is es- 
Inated by the industry at more than 50 
million tons, or about 70 per cent of a 
normal year’s production. Were that ton- 
nage available today, there would be no 
steel shortage. Who is sabotaging the 
American economy—labor or eapital? 

When steel furnaces are banked for lack 
of coal, some can’t get into production 
again in less than three weeks. All this 
spells trouble in steel output and ship- 
ments through the remainder of 1948, 


Power Expansion. Our U. S. electric 
power plant has expanded from 28-mil- 
lion kw peak load capacity in December 
1940, to December 
1947. Planned expansion projects for the 
Years 1948-51 contemplate development 
of an additional 14.4-million kw capacity 
during these four years, acording to na- 
tion-wide reports to the Federal Power 
Commission, 

Total new plant installed during 1947 
Was 2.054.077 kw, normal rated capacity, 
the greatest since 1941. 

The plotted rate of development over 


47.5-million kw in 


the next four years would provide ample 
plant capacity for all needs, including 
wartime industrial mobilization. 


Steel Exports. Because of delay in or- 
ganizing the Marshall Plan’s administra- 
tive machinery, final export quotas for 
the second quarter were not published 
until mid-April. 

The overseas steel-mill allocations ag- 
gregate approximately 850,000 tons for 
April. May and June. Specific items on 
this list include 100,000 tons of rolled 
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bars; 107,000 tons of rolled) plates, 7s,- 
500 tons of black steel sheets, 113.000 tons 
of structural shapes. 60.000 tons of gal- 
vanized and barbed wire, 44,000 tons of 
concrete reinforcing bars, 22.000 tous of 
rail joints and tie plates, 6,000 tons «of 
nails and 6,000 tons of car wheels aii 
axles. 

Cursory examination of the export a 
locations offer a hint concerning domesti 
iron and steel deliveries to be anticipates 
particularly in view of the expandine 
defense program at home. 


Business Boom. After allowing for th 
tax reduction bill, increased defense es 
penditures, and the enlarged European a> 
sistance program, the Treasury recalc 
program for the 
1949, to come up with no new demand 


lates its fiscal fisci 


on the open money market, but with 
deficit of about S1-billion 
entirely by government trust funds. 


to be absorbe: 


The Treasury calculations are base: 
on an assumed personal income of S200 
billions for the year, down 811-billion: 
from the 1948 income rate to date, but 
83-billions more than the 1947 total. 
short, 1949 is expected to be at a gen 
higher than 1947 
but about 5 per cent below the first halt 
of 1948. 

The 
stabilized money rates at about 2!2 per 


eral level somewhat 


Treasury program contemplates 


cent for long term bonds. 


Says Under Secretary A. L. M. Wis- 
gins: 
“It should) be well recognized that 


there is no question of the financial 
adequacy of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem and the Treasury to maintain both 
the market and the rate and to buy all 
of the securities that may be required 
for that purpose.” 

The Treasury nevertheless recognizes 
clearly that, “in the long run, there is 
a real, natural rate of interest, and ia 
departure from this rate will collect its 
own toll... 
that the monetary authorities recognize 
the long-run economic limitations upor 


It is necessary, therefore, 


their powers.” 


New Tax Rates. 
under the new tax bill are effective on 
all wages paid after May 1, 


Payroll deductions 
regardless 
of the pay period in which earned. Re- 
vised deduction tables are in mails to all 


employers. New firms should apply to 
their regional Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 


Employers are not authorized to make 
adjustments between old rates and new 
on the first four months. Final annual 
taxes Computed at new, lower rates will 
be reported by the taxpayer, who must 
recover his overpayment direct from the 
Treasury, not from the employer. 

These refunds on 1948 overpayments 
will not begin until April 1949. 
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Investment Market Trends 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


On. and copper shares which were V-J Day through the medium of funded = joying a like sales volume. One owns its 


mentioned in this column last month 
have continued to turn in a better than 
uverage performance in the speculative 
markets. It is becoming obvious that our 
rearmament program, plus the desirabil- 
ity of stockpiling, plus the requirements 
of the E.R.P. will guarantee tightness of 
supply in a long list of industrial raw 
materials for an indefinite period. In- 
‘luded therein are steel, copper, zinc, 
platinum, Jead, aluminum, nitrates, oil 
ind natural gas and for some weeks past 
-ecurities of companies mining or produc- 
ing them have reflected the changing 
aspects of the national economy fully as 
much as the shares of companies produe- 
ng aircraft and aecessories. While do- 
mestic production of aluminum is far be- 
low the wartime peak because of the 
shutdown of certain government plants, 
the possibilities of restoring adequate 
supplies of this commodity are limited 
hecause of a shortage of electric power. 
Accordingly we must rely heavily upon 
imports from Canada where large low 
‘ost facilities are readily available. 


Foodstuffs More Plentiful 


On the other hand, foodstuffs and most 
agricultural raw materials should be- 
come relatively plentiful throughout the 
balance of the year because of large 
plantings and favorable weather not only 
in the United States but in Europe, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and Burma. 
prices in the food group may well coun- 


Lower 


terbalance rising quotations for metals 
and certain chemicals and result in lit- 
tle change in overall commodity price 
indices. 

Declining demand for consumers’ goods 
and services may be cushioned somewhat 
by improving volume of business in other 
lines and the overall result will probably 
be only a moderate decline in the Federal 
Reserve Board index of production from 
the 185-190 level at which it has been 
hovering for some months. 

At this writing the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Stock Average has risen from about 
165 in mid-March to 180, Retreat is not 
expected but an advance above, say 185, 
would be braked by new demands of cor- 
porations for equity capital. Far too 
much tinaneing has been effected since 
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esme@a a 


debt, bank borrowings and preferred 


stocks, and many managements are 
anxious to correct this imbalance as it 


applies to their own companies. 
Corporate Earnings 


The subject of corporate financing 
cannot intelligently be discussed without 
involving an equally important and now 
highly controversial subject, 


earnings. The excellent 1947 results for 


corporate 


American industry as disclosed by gov- 
ernment statistical sources and individual 
reports furnished to stockholders have 
been subjected to wholesale attack and 
eriticism by not only the Left Wing 
Radicals but many men in public life. A 
campaign of this character is, of course, 
hardly a novelty, for the assault on in- 
vested capital has been under way for 
nearly two decades and is world-wide in 
scope. Nevertheless, the very violence of 
the anti-corporation offensive, the wide- 
spread distortion of facts and the utiliza- 
tion of biased arithmetic merits the ¢on- 
cern of investors and in our opinion war- 
rants vigorous rebuttal on the part of 
capital and management. 

Among the contentions of those who 
for one reason or another take a pot shot 


at “unconscionable” or “huge” corporate 
profits is that earnings are large in rela- 
tion to net worth, or to put it another 
way, the percentage return is high on 
each dollar of invested capital. This 
formula is, of course, self-serving be- 
cause it insures the creation of a rela- 
tively high ratio of profit which is in 
many cases far more vulnerable to attack 
than a profit ratio based on sales volume. 


Requirements Vary 


The amount of net worth and particular- 
ly the size of fixed assets required to 
produce a dollar of sales varies tre- 
mendously with the type of operation. 
Compare the large investment needed in 
industries such as steel, chemicals and 
oil refining with those of the service busi- 
nesses such as advertising, textile con- 
verting and engineering and contracting. 
The absurdity of the net worth yardstick 
is illustrated by the case of two com- 
panies in identical lines of business, en- 


plant and has a large net worth while 
the second leases its plants and has a 
much smaller investment. If profits are 
also identical would not our Left Wing 
jugglers be obliged by their own formula 
to praise the one for having @ social eon- 
science and pillory the other for being 


nu protiteer ? 
Fallacious Profit Measurement 


There is, however, another tallacy in- 
volved in the utilization of net worth as 
a basis for measuring profits. In the case 
of an overwhelmingly large percentage of 
corporations fixed assets ure on the 
books at cost and the actual cost of plant, 
equipment and facilities in use is what 
was paid for them, not what it Costs now 
or at some future date to replace them. 
After all, accountants are only financial 
historians. They must follow the rules 
of the road and they obviously must be 
devoid of imagination. Yet in times like 
these when the price level has doubled in 
ten Years and risen 150 per cent in fif- 
teen, the book cost of the plant and equip- 
ment of corporations vastly understates 
its present value or replacement cost. 
Just since 1940 the cost of constructing 
a blast furnace is up 105 per cent and a 
by-product coke oven 150 per cent while 
oil refining equipment that cost $400 per 
barrel of daily capacity in 1940 costs 
$1,000 per barrel to install today. To 
equate profits expressed in dollars of 1948 
purchasing power with a net worth in- 
cluding plant and equipment expressed 
in 1940 or 1985 dollars is to resort to a 
species of prestidigitation and double- 
shutiling calculated to hoodwink the mn 
informed. 

Furthermore a substantial portion of 
1947 corporate profits were not really 
profits at all in the generally accepted 
sense. Due to the rapidly rising price 
level we are warned by the Department 
of Commerce that of the $28.7 billions of 
corporate protits for 1947 (before tuxes) 
about $6 billion retleets “higher unit costs 
of inventories” and accordingly the figure 
of $17 billion of net corporate profits after 
taxes Which has been so often quoted is 
proportionately an overstatement since 
inventory profits may well be illusory, 

(Continued on page 174A) 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Dictatorship Complex. No more astonishing 
statement has ever been made by a President than 
Mr. Truman’s recent remark: “Conditions are too 
grave in the world at this time to put Congress 
in control of the purse strings of the country.” When 
we consider the fact that Mr. Truman became Presi 
dent, not by election, but because of the death of the 
duly elected President, this statement is truly amaz- 
ing. It also throws a bright light on Mr. Truman’s 
moral and intellectual fitness to serve as our Nation's 
leader. 


In the Same Boat. [1 is a rather dismaying fact 
that the same man who is quick to challenge the use 
of dollar statistics in making wage comparisons will 
ull too frequently accept at their face value figures 
on industrial earnings that are not a whit less 
fallacious. He may even be found among those who 
refer indignantly to the “unconscionable” profits of 
our corporations, It doesn’t seem to occur to him 
that when inflation strikes, it 


figures which show that labor's over-all share in the 
proceeds of production has increased over the years. 
In 1929 labor received $43.7 billion —46.4° of the 
proceeds of gross business production, In 1947, 
labor’s share grew to S106.2 billion, or 50.60, Cor 
porate dividends, meanwhile, declined from 6.1% of 
the proceeds of gross business production in 1929 
to 3.2% in 1947. Here are some other interesting 
figures: Government's share, the tax take, rose from 
8.9°° of the proceeds of gross business production in 
1929 t0 13.90 in 1947. In money, S20.8 billion more 
Was taken in taxes by government in 1947 than in 
1929. The cost of government, like the earnings of 
labor and the return on investment, must come out 
of the proceeds of production, If the government take 
is brought down and held down, more will be left to 
provide the working man’s family with a standard 
of living perhaps even higher than the BLS figures 
cover, Perhaps, too, there will be a little more for the 
investor who provides the tools which enable the 

working man to achieve high 





strikes indiscriminately—that 
it does not distinguish between 
income in the form of wages, 
on the one hand, and income 
in the form of corporate profits, 
on the other. He knows, per- 
haps, that a corporation is an 
individual before the law, but 
he has probably never thought 
much about the fact that it has 
a great deal in common with 
the individual economically. lies. 
If he had, he would realize. for 
example, that the corporation 





Don't waste time cussing John 
L. Lewis. Devote 
constructive work 


abolition of trade union monopo- 


OUTpUt. 


Wishful Thinking. = lor 
mer Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles in his book 
Where Are We Heading, states 
what he believes to have been 


it, instead, to 


aimed at the 
the true Roosevelt policy to 
ward Russia. Roosevelt be- 
lieved (to quote Mr. Welles) 
that “The insane delusion that 
democracy and communism 


cannot simultaneously exist 








also has a cost of living 
problem. 


Indirect Taxation. It is not generally recog: 
nized that all of us indirectly pay the so-called 
security taxes. This is true because these taxes form 
an element of cost levied on most manufacturers and 
distributors and on public service corporations that 
can be passed on in prices which purchasers of goods 
und services are compelled to pay. In that way, both 
those who are covered and those who are not covered 
contribute to the cost of the social security benetits 
which only the former group obtain. If partial cover 
age continues until the general Treasury revenue 
must be tapped to make up for the insufficiency of 
the reserves now being accumulated, the system will 
be even further from “integrity” than it is now. 


Splitting the Take. ‘The leaders of labor, who 
keep demanding more wages on one hand and bigger 
government spending on the other, might ponder the 
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in the world is rampant... . 
Roosevelt said to me in so 
many words, ‘We won't get any strong international 
organization unless we can find the way by which 
the Soviet Union and the United States can work 
together to build it up as the years go by.” That to 
him was the key issue... . Franklin Roosevelt saw 
no need to fear Communism if an international or- 
ganization existed.” Again, according to Mr. Welles, 
Roosevelt “believed American democracy and Soviet 
communism could never meet.” But Roosevelt also 
believed that our democracy would move 40% toward 
the Soviet system, and the latter would move 40% 
toward our system. In other words Roosevelt's poli- 
cies and the concessions he granted laid the founda- 
tions for the international 
situation, 


present dangerous 


Waste Paper. (!’.\ questionnaires occupying a 
million cubic feet of files, have been sold for serap 
(Continued on page od) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


paper, a Department of Commerce spokesman told 
the House Appropriations Committee last month . 

A million cubie feet of paper would make a stack 
215 ft. x 215 ft. x 215 ft. and would require 291 freight 
cars to haul. Just think of the billions of man-hours 
wasted by intelligent men, most of them during war 
years when manpower was at a premium, in- the 
preparation of this mountain of “scrap.” 


Crass Stupidity. \«countant Fred T. Schweii 
zey, of the West Virginia Public Service Commis 
sion recently made an astonishing ruling. He disa/ 
lowed an item of $47,000 budgeted by the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co. for advertising for a 
period of one year. Mr. Schweitzer, according to a 
United Press dispatch, held that advertising is ‘tu 
necessary.” Also that because the company is “unable 
to supply all service demanded of it, advertising is of 
no value to the public.” A more benighted view could 
scarcely be imagined on the part of any publie off 
cial. The West Virginia PSC ought to overrule My. 
Schweitzer’s ruling. They also ought to insist that 
he retire from his position. 


KWs from Coal. The Edison Electric Institute 
has just announced that the total output of electricity 
from all generating sources in the country is better 
than 305,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. This is 8) per 
cent above the greatest previous year, 19H, and 15 
per cent over 1946. Of this tremendous output, the 
Institute states that approximately 225 billion kile 
watt hours were generated in steam plants. In faet, 
in the past several vears, such great progress has been 
made in improving power generating equipment used 
in converting coal into energy, that today, the coal 
burning steam plant is the most economical of the 
various sources of electric power. 

In 1920, it took three pounds of coal to generate 
one kilowatt hour of electricity. Today, modern power 
plants can generate the same amount) from only 
eight-tenths of a pound of coal. This is the real reason 
why under the power companies’ five-vear expansion 
program, new electric power facilities will be about 
9) per cent steam plants, fueled principally with coal. 


More than a Fuel. Most people think of coal 
only as a source of heat, light and power... coal has 
more by-products than a pig. There are now literally 
tens of thousands of products that come from coal 
ranging from aspirin to nylons and fertilizer to rub- 
ber, One among these many thousand by-produets 
of bituminous coal is ammonium sulphate, the most 
sought-after form of nitrogen for mixed fertilizer. 
The Plant Food Council says its production is run 
ning far ahead of all expectations, at least 1,500,000 


tons more than a year ago. 


UnAmerican. !1) his recent book, The Tennesser 

... Civil War to TVA, Conald Davidson, of the faculty 

of Vanderbilt University gives full credit to the Au 

thority for certain material achievements. Then, in 

two brilliant paragraphs he touches on the great and 
(Continued on page 3s 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 




















Capital 


The South, as well as the Nation as a whole, is 
unquestionably in the midst of a period of steadily 
increasing demand for new capital capital to replace 
and expand the industrial tools which are used to 
supply the needs of a growing population at ever 
higher standards of living. This demand is exerting 
iis pressure on business ata time when both costs 
and prices are much higher than before the war, thus 
further accentuating the need for venture capital. 

This acknowledged need for capital is not being 
satisfied by the investment of funds in business equi 
lies for the very apparent reason that the possible 
return on investment is not commensurate with the 
risk involved. This risk is accentuated by the chaotic 
social, political and economic atmosphere in’ which 
the nation finds itself, 

The false social philosophy with which our vounger 
manhood has been indoctrinated for fifteen years has 
encouraged profligate spending both by the individual 
and by the state, preached dependence of the in 


dividual on the state, and sapped the moral fibre of 


individual initiative and responsibility. Add to this 
the drying up of sources and it becomes obvious why 
venture capital no longer ventures, 

Capital for risk in business, for investment in the 
common stocks that own the equity ina business, ean 
dnd should come from the savings of the well-to-do. 
Custodians of trust funds such as banks, insurance 
companies and endowed institutions are morally ob 
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ligated to minimize risks and strive for safety in 
making investments. The role of government as an 
entrepreneur leads to favoritism, waste, bureaucracy 
and state socialism, thus working directly at cross 
purposes with the farsighted investor who is’ the 
backbone of our economy. 

The contiscatory tax rates on large personal in 
comes and the excessive rates on those of the frugal 
middle income group leave little if any surplus for 
equity investment, and the graduated feature of the 
tax law destroys any incentive that sueh investment 
necessarily involves, The double taxation of dividends 
is also distinetly harmful in its effect on the situation. 
Only fools will take risks having no possibility of 
reward, 

The lack of sufficient equity capital is additionally 
ageravated by punitive graduated estate taxes which 
further weaken the incentive to risk-taking investment 
and which depress the market for equity securities 
by forcing quick liquidation of estates after death 
and by breaking up large estates into smatler units, 

We have seen the sources of business risk capital 
destroyed in’ England by contiseatory taxes during 
the past two generations. We are now witnessing the 
inevitable result, socialism and deprivation at home 
and international pauperism abroad, 

We are treading the same road just two decades 
behind England. Please God we turn off to the right 
in time, 
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New Ford Motor plant at St. Louis, Mo., where 3,190 workers will be employed to assemble 450 Lincoln and Mercury cars 


daily. 


Four Month Construction Total of $864,872,000 
Ils 77 Per Cent Increase Over 1947 Period 


the first four months of 1948 are 
valued at $864,872,000, an increase of 
seventy-seven per cent when compared 
With the $488,542,000 value placed on 
contracts awarded below the Mason and 
Dixon line during the first third of last 
vear. The current contract accumulation 
is the second highest on record, being ex- 
ceeded only by the $1,427,710,000 for the 
first four months of the war year, 1942, 

April’s southern contract total is placed 
at $213,213,000, This represents a gain of 
forty-four per cent over the $147,480,000 
value registered for construction contracts 
during the same month of last year in the 
sixteen southern states. It is, however, a 
decrease of almost eighteen per cent from 
the $256,999,000 of the pretceding month. 
April thus ranks third among the four 
months. The other totals are: January, 
$174,091,000; February, $220,569,000, and 
March, $256,999,000, 


—_steiniporegl construction contracts for 


The Breakdown 


The $864,872,000 contract total for the 
elapsed months of this year is composed 
of $237,121,000, or twenty-seven per cent 
for private building; $202,364,000, or 
twenty-four per cent for public building ; 
$171,653,000, or twenty per cent for in- 
dustrial ; $129,234,000, or fifteen per cent 
for highways and bridges, and = S124.- 
480,000, or fourteen per cent for heavy en- 
vineering work. These are all substan- 
tially above the totals for the comparable 
period of last year. 

Residential construction, as it has in 
the past, makes up most of the private 
building figure. The $163,S52,000 for 
southern house and apartment construc- 
tion is sixty-nine per cent of the private 
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April Value Totals 
$213,213,000 





building figure, with the $35 
commercial structures and the $28, 


976,000 
for assembly buildings such as churches 





and theatres representing fifteen and 
twelve per cent, respectively, and office 
structures, $8,729,000, or about three per 
cent. 

Public building embraces $111,619,000, 
or about fifty-five per cent of school work, 
and $90,745,000, or forty-five per cent of 
government building projects, including 
hospitals. The prospects are that this 
latter type of project will increase later 
in the year, as the veterans’ hospital pro- 
gram is being accelerated by the Corps of 
Engineers, which is charged with carry- 
ing out the plans, and some progress is 
being made on the federal aid hospital 
construction program. 

Dams, earthwork and airports have pre- 
dominated the engineering construction 
field. The total for such work in the first 
four months is $70,017,000, or fifty-six 
per cent of the $124,684,000 total for the 
entire cntegory. Sewer and water work 
contributed $36,873,000, or thirty per 
cent. A rise, or perhaps what could be 
termed a revival of the rural electrifiea- 
tion program, dias resulted in contracts 
totaling $17,490,000, or fourteen per cent 
of the figure. 

The predominant factor in the private 
building figure for April was the $37,- 
270,000 for residential construction, repre- 
senting sixty per cent of the $61,949,000, 


Commercial buildings were valued at 
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twenty-one per cent of the total, or $12,- 
955,000; assembly structures at. fifteen 
per Cent, or $9,558,000, and office building 
at the balance of $2,221,000. 

Industrial construction during April 
amounted to $48,900,000, a drop of twenty- 
six per cent from the figure for the pre- 
ceding month, Highway contracts, the 
next highest category, with their total of 
$37,294,000, however, were well aheud. 
The increase was thirtly-six per cent over 
the $27,336,000 for such work in March. 
Texas, as usual, headed the list with $9,- 
337,000 in contracts. 

Public Building contributed $33.763,000 
to the April total, or a decrease from the 
$44,302,000 for the preceding month. En- 
gineering construction, which was. the 
smallest figure among the five major cate- 
gories, however, was up. The total for this 
work was $31,307,000, as compared with 
the $28,553,000 in March. 


School Construction 


School construction, with a total of 
$26,513,000, formed the major part of the 
public building total. Sewer and water 
works projects, with their total of S14- 
621,000, and dams, earthwork and = air- 
ports, with a total of $9,092,000, consti- 
tuted the preponderance of the engineer- 
ing construction figure. Government fi- 
nanced electric projects, total $7,504,000, 
were slightly up from the March figure. 

Southern construction so far this year. 
as tabulated by the Construction maga- 
zine, Shows a more favorable increase 
than the twenty per cent rise predicted 
by Labor Department forecasts. These in- 
dicated the expected total of new con- 
struction for this vear at $15,200,000.000 | 
that for last vear, at $12.665,0°0,060, The 
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To employ 350 workers, this Decatur, 


increase in southern contracts during the 
first four months, as compared with the 
same period of last vear, is seventy-seven 
per cent. Prospects for a continuation at 
a lively rate appear well-founded at the 
present time. 

Competition, however, is 
keen, a condition that is beginning te 
thread its way back to the producers, 
who now in many instances must sell 
their materials. Steel, of course, is the 
exception, Already in short supply, steel 
for construction may be further affected 
by implementation of the Marshall plan. 
Which will require about 4,000,000 tons, 
or about five per cent of the output. 

Contractors are expanding their activ 
ities in search of desirable projects. In 
some instances, they are bidding on proj 
ects several states removed from. their 
usual scene of operations and submitting 
proposals that are lower than local con- 
struction On other 
twice the usual number of bidders appear 
for relatively insignificant work. This. 
however, is counterbalanced by a lack of 
bidders at other lettings. 

The Department of Commerce says the 
generally high production rate of 
struction materials of I947 is being 
carried out this vear, with stocks which 
normally decrease in the first months es- 
timated at higher levels. Gypsum board 
and lath, cast iron radiation, pipe 
and fittings, nails and hardwood flooring 
are items which are reported as improv- 
ing, as are stocks of cement. Ten of the 
20 materials covered by the Commerce De- 
partment’s index recorded declines in out- 
put earlier in the vear, 

“Suflicient, or more than sufficient” pro- 
duction of practieally all types of build 
ing materials is the view of the Construe- 
tion Industry Information Committee. 
Melvin HW. Baker, Chairman and also head 
oa darge building materials concern, 
Said that “a further improvement in man- 
ufacturers’ and dealers’ inventories is an- 
ticipated in 1948 with delays due to un- 
halanced supplies and retarder shipments 
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Extension of the federal aid high 


program to provide continuation of work 


after expiration of the expenditures 
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Ala. plant of Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. will produce seamless non- 


ix expected 
in Washington. The THouse of Represen 
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SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col, .. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 
Missouri 


N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 





TOTAL 


April, 


Contracts 
Awarded 
$24,738,000 
‘ 5,000 
565,000 
26,163,000 
12,784,000 
1,291,000 
7,008,000 
3,400,000 
4,895,000 
19,176,000 
%,914,000 
7,788,000 
6,183,000 
15,086,000 
$4,095,000 
218,000 
751,000 








5, 
2 
3; 


1948 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
$37,042,000 
9,253,000 
31,466,000 
25,146,000 
23,002,000 
26,221,000 
22,536,000 
18,104,000 











107,855,000 
29,811,000 








160,082,000 
13,905,000 
2,707,000 


> 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Four 
Months 
1948 


$78,574,000 








> 
12,344,000 
101,610,000 





61,107,000 
22,104,000 
13,266,000 
38,199,000 


24 


2108 





000 
32,727,000 
200,792,000 
20,608 000 
38,900,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Four 
Months 
1947 





57,715,000 
68,651,000 
5,874,000 
26,775,000 
34,519,000 
. > 











17,544,000 
8,719,000 
7,709,000 








5, 
6,861,000 





$215,213,000 


$869, 122,000 


S864,872,000 


SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
toriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) .... 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) 
Office 








INDUSTRIAL ............ 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, 
Hospitals 
Schools 


Federal, 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Karthwork, 
Airports 
Federal, County, Municipal 
Electric 
Sewers and Waterworks 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES 
TOTAL 


April, 1948 


Contracts 
Awarded 


$9,553,000 


12,955,000 





Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
$18,762,000 

8,267,000 


10,324,000 
1,086,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Four 
Months 
1948 


$28,976,000 


35,564,000 


163,852,000 
8,729,000 


$488,532 000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Four 
Months 
1947 


$5,236,000 


15,918,000 


51,074,000 
15,659,000 





$61,919,000 


$48,906,000 





$38,133,000 


$566,129,000 


$66,894,000 
57,790,000 


$237, 121,000 


$171,653 ,000 


$90,715,000 
111,619,000 


$87,967,000 


$150,782,000 


$43,431,000 
39,095,000 





$33,763,000 


$9,092,000 
7,594,000 
14,621,000 





$124,684,000 


$12,054,000 
60,310,000 
18,355,000 


$202, 364,000 


$70,017,000 
17,490,000 
36,973,000 


$82,526,000 


$45,382,000 
5,655,000 
18,623,000 





$31,307,000 


$57,294,000 


$90,719,000 


$18,857,000 


$124,180,000 


$19,254,000 


$69,660,000 


$97,597,000 





$213,213,000 


S869, 122,000 


$864,872,000 


$188 ,532,000 
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Swell Production 


While discussions of ERP, possible mobilization of 
industry, and continued inflationary tendencies held 
sway in Southern industry last month, the ever- 
expanding list of new plants and installations grew 
even larger. In turn, the volume of production con- 
tinued high. 

At the Port of Norfolk, Va., the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway’s new $6,000,000 merchandise freight 
pier was in full operation, serving coast-wise, inter- 
coastal, and oversea shipping. With two supporting 
warehouses, the pier provides 552,000 square feet of 
floor space, making the installation of the largest and 
most modern in the world, The pier which can accom- 
modate four large freighters simultaneously, is served 
by six tracks, two on each apron, and two through 
the center of the shed. The warehouses have suffi- 
cient space to layout the cargoes of four ships and the 
unusual width (108 feet) aids in the speedy handling 
of cargo. Adjacent to the pier is a freight yard of 
doo-car capacity. 

Occupying a 100 acre site at Port Neches, Tex., the 
new $20,000,000 plant of the Jefferson Chemical Co. 





New Installations 


Norfolk & Western Railway’s new pier at Port of Norfolk, 
Va., can simultaneously accommodate four large freighters, 


is an important addition to the Gulf Coast chemical 
industry. The plant’s production of ethylene glycol, 
ethylene oxide, ethylene dichloride, and other prod- 
ucts is helping to alleviate a short supply of glycol 
and oxide, 

Also on the Gulf coast, at Baton Rouge, La., a new 
drumming plant of the Ethyl Corp, recently went 
into operation. The unit is designed to handle drum 
shipments of finished “Ethyl” anti-knock compound, 
supplementing the shipments made from the plant in 
tank car quantities. 

The furniture industry in North Carolina was get- 
ting substantial help from production at the Heren- 
don Furniture Industries at Morganton. At that 
plant, more than 275 persons are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of bedroom furniture. The plant itself, de- 
signed by architect Henry Irven Gaines, is 600 feet 
long and 240 feet deep at the smallest end. Shipping 
is done directly from the plant’s own sidings, 


Now in full operation, the Jefferson Chemical Co. plant at Port Neches, Texas, manufacturers of ethylene glyco!, 
oxide and other products. Installation is a sizable addition to a rapidly growing Gulf Coast chemical industry. 
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Pier is served by two tracks on each apron. Shed taking Pier and two supporting warehouses provide 552,000 
cargo, above, also has two tracks running up its center. square feet of floor space. Installation cost $6,000,000. 
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iia Ethyl Corp’s. new drumming plant at Baton Rouge han- Finishing room of Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc., 

dles drum as well as tank car shipments of product. Morganton, N. C., contains seven water-wash spray booths. 


More than 275 persons are employed at the plant of the Henredon company, which produces bedroom furniture. 
Architect for the 600 foot-long building was Henry Gaines, contractor was Herman-Snipe Co., of Conover, N. C. 
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Reforestation Aids 
The Wood Pulp Industry 


Early efforts of Seaboard Railroad brought mills 
to the South. Present program helps insure 
continued supply of raw materials. 


By William J. Krebs 


Tu: states of Virginia, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Florida and 
Alabama, with total forest areas of more 
than 100 million acres, possess the great- 
est forest potential to be found anywhere 


Georgia, 


in the nation. 


In recognizing the potentialities of 





Dallas T. Daily 


Shapes plans for... 


these areas and in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of industries based upon wood 
utilization, no has exerted a 
greater influence than the Seaboard Air 
Line 


agency 


tailroad. 

This carrier’s appreciation of its ter- 
ritory has resulted in its serving mills 
producing one-third of the South’s and 
13 per cent of the nation’s wood pulp. 
Equally important, the road’s progressive 
measures have put the Seaboard out in 
front in public service in connection with 
reforestation. 

The Seaboard’s reforestation program 
and its part in bringing in these wood 
consuming plants actually began some- 
time before 1937. At that time, the ac- 
quisition of sites in an influx of new, 
large paper mills into the road’s territory 
along the eastern seaboard had lifted a 
negligible capacity by more than 3,700 
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tons per day, with more to come. 

Earlier, the Union Bag and Paper 
Corp. located at Savannah, Ga., estab- 
lishing there the world’s greatest 
grated mill. Then in 1956 came Camp 
Manufacturing Co. at Franklin, Va., 
Container Corporation of America at 
Fernandina, Fla., West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co, at Charleston, S. C., and the 
world’s largest paper board mill at 
Georgetown, S. C.. installed by Interna- 
tional Paper Co. This was topped off in 
1937 by mills of National Container Corp. 
at Jacksonville, Fla., Rayonier, Ine., at 
Fernandina, Fla., and 
expansion of the Halifax Paper Co. at 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. by The Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co, Later, in 1940, 
the St. Marys Kraft Corp’s. mill was es- 
tablished at St. Marys, Ga. 

With more than 4,000 miles of 
traversing the six states containing these 
100 million acres of forests, the Seaboard 
had played a notable role in bringing in 
these mills with their huge investments. 
With this accomplished the carrier turned 
its consideration next to what could be 
these on-line plants to 


inte- 


acquisition and 


lines 


done to assist 
function successfully in the future. 
After searching study the Seaboard’s 
Industrial Department coneluded that 
“timber is a crop.” Since agricultural 
agents had for years been successfully 
used to correlate railroad and farm = ac- 
tivity to mutual advantage, the road fol- 
lowed the inescapable analogy and_ he- 
came the first to employ a full time for- 
ester to serve the users of its line, 


First Industrial Forester 


At that time, many Class I railroads 
had foresters whose duties 
tained to the acquisition or production 
of forest products for the carrier’s own 
The Seaboard’s newly establishe:l 
“industrial forester’ was to devote his 
efforts to serving those industries that 
had invested millions of dollars in new 
plants giving employment to thousands of 


main per- 


nse, 
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local people, and, additionally, creating a 
market for forest thinnings that would 
make economically feasible the reforesta- 
tion of that area. 

In the early stages of its industrial for 
operations, Seaboard’ conducted 
demonstrations of good cutting practices. 
and cooperated with these new pulp an 
paper mills in setting up their forestry 
organizations and fire control programs. 
When the mills had established thei: 
wood departments, Seaboard reached ou 
farmer and other owners 


ester 


to the adult 
who had trees on their lands. A Forestry 
Bulletin and educational materials put 
into publication now reach 13,000) farm 
ers, land owners, foresters and others 
It features new developments and = ad 
vaneed practices, extending specific rec 
ognition to individuals and ideas. 

While the Seaboard initiated its pre 
gram ten yvears ago, its planning was »s: 
essentially sound that cutting demonstra 
tious stressed in 1937 are still being se’ 
up on a cooperative basis with state ay 
extension services, 

Looking deeply into the forestry situa- 





Robert N. Hoskins 
... the Industrial Forester, 


tion in 1945, Seaboard evolved a double- 
barreled program for both the present 
and future. For today, it was to con- 
tinue its work with the adult farmer and 
landowner in cutting practice demonstra- 
tions, and exhibitions of what can be ac- 
complished with mechanical aids. 

Among the problems of current times, 
the Seaboard has influenced the establish- 
ment of adequate state-wide fire control 
systems. While contributing to the con- 
certed effort to meet today’s situations, 
the Seaboard is working on a “long-pull” 
basis. 

Since the average Southern farm con- 
tains a substantial percentage of forest 
land—for example, in Virginia over 50 
per cent of forest is in farm woodlands— 
it follows that the vocational agricultural 
student will inesecapably deal with for- 
estry since it is (or should be) an essen- 
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New methods introduced include use of mechanical tree 
planter, capable of planting 10,000 trees a day. 


tial economic factor on every Southern 
farm. 

Deducing this, the Seaboard first went 
to the state supervisors of vocational agri- 
‘ulture and the state forest services. Re- 
ceiving encouragement, it turned to wood 
using industries and the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association with an 
idea for a cooperative forestry program 
This idea met with an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance and the road launched its pro- 
zram the Future Farmers of 
America. 


with 


Training 


These are older farm boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture and receiving in- 
struction in the class room that is supple- 
mented by a teacher-supervised farming 
program on the own farms 12 
months of the year. They carry their 
forestry instruction into woodlands. Each 
state is divided into districts, and in com- 
petition those outstanding in districts 
are judged for effectiveness of their 
woodland’s management. In 1945, 46 and 


boys’ 


To facilitate loading and unloading, Seaboard designed 
new woodrack cars like that shown above. Current pro- 
duction will bring road’s fleet to about 1400. 
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47 state winners received trips to state- 
operated forestry training camps; and 
this program is to be continued annually. 

The outstanding contribution of the 
Seaboard to forestry within its own area 
has been recognized by the National Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, which, last 
year awarded an Honorary American 
Farmer’s Degree to Robert N, Hoskins, 
the Railroad’s industrial forester. 

The effectiveness of this work 
FFA has been well demonstrated by a 
200 per cent gain in boys individual proj- 
Florida and other 
states of 65 per cent and above. 

The interest in the 
paper industry has been well founded. In 
1947 no less than 3,575,000 tons of pulp- 
mills on their 


with 


ects in increases in 


Seaboard’s acute 


wood were delivered to 
line. 

When this wood tonnage came into be- 
ing with the Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
in 1936, the carrier actually had no cars 
specially constructed for this business. 
In that vear 50 wood racks were created 
by conversion of other type cars and dur- 
ing 1987 the conversion of flats and gon- 


Portable power saw is tested at a cooperative forestry 
demonstration which featured mechanization. 


dolas stepped up these special type cars 
to 350. 

The conversion of cars to pulpwood 
use has been continued each year so that 
the current production of some 300 cars 
will bring Seaboard’s fleet of wood racks 
to approximately 1400. While converting 
cars, the road has likewise effected im 
It found that siderails and 
iron braces supporting the car ends in 
terfered both mechanical loading 
and unloading, i.e.. the simple act of 
pushing the pulpwood lengths from the 
car onto the mill’s pulpwood conveyor 


provements, 


with 


The result has been a newly designed end 
rack and sloping steel floor car without 
these interfering features. 


Modern Cars 


It is the use of the box car that both 
railroad and pulpwood shippers are hop 
ing to escape. The box car has been used 
by reason of necessity, and its added cost 
in handling is readily understood from 
the fact that the open rack car may he 

(Continued on page 180) 











Seaboard officials, G. B. Rice and Col. H. B. Anderson, 
left, watch Virginia’s Gov. W. M. Tuck congratulate an 
FFA forestry winner from South Carolina. 
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At Your Service 
IN ATLANTA 


ATLANTA: ideally equipped as the cen- 
tral point from which to carry on manu- 
facturing, distributing and selling activities 
to Georgia and the Southeast: 





© 3rd Largest Telephone Switching Center 


© Largest Railroad Center in the South 
15 main lines of 8 railroads. 


© 3rd Largest Telegraph Center in the World 
92 direct trunk circuits to leading cities. 


© 2nd Busiest Airport in the Country 
Including 150-160 scheduled airline flights 
daily. 


We count ourselves fortunate 
to be sharing in the develop- 
ment of what has been aptly 
called “America’s greatest eco- 
nomic frontier”’—to be grow- 
ing in stature with Georgia 
and the South. 

The resources of this bank 
and the hearty cooperation of 
its staff are yours to command. 


1,353 circuits to 151 cities. 


@ Leading Sales and Distribution Center 


Over 3,000 branch factories, warehouses, 
and division offices of nationally known 
organizations. 


© Ideal Climatic Conditions 


45-year average annual mean temperature 
61.2°. 


The NATIONAL 
a ullon. BANK. 


[COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA; 








MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE BANK THAT GREW AS GEORGIA GREW 
IS HELPING GEORGIA GROW 


If you are interested in Georgia — perhaps it can help you 


Behind Georgia’s greatest statewide bank is a sixty- 
year history of intimate relation. 


Citizens & Southern service is provided in ten cities 
through fifteen offices and banks. 


Averagely every twentieth man, woman, or child 
in Georgia is a Citizens & Southern customer. 


Georgia is studded with hundreds of industrial plants 
and agricultural developments which stand as 
proof of C & S banking co-operation. 


If you are interested in locating in Georgia— 
the knowledge and experience of our sixty years 
is yours for the asking. 
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With the increase in value of production in Geor- 
gia, retail sales for the state in 1948, based upon 
current estimates, should amount to approximately 
$1.300,000,000 with personal income expected to 
reach $2,850,000,000, 

These estimates aptly show the encouraging state 
of the Georgia Market as the figure for retail sales 
is more than twice that reported to the Census in 
1939. Dominant increases, both relatively and in 
total, are shown by the food, general merchandise and 
automotive Classifications. Tn 1989, these three 
groups Made up 52.95 per cent of retail sales while 
the 1948 estimates total 59.2 per cent. (Distribution 
of these sales by type of business is estimated in the 
table on this page together with the actual 1939 totals 
from the census. ) 

One factor in this is the rather sharp readjustment 
in distribution of popula- 
tion between the intensely 


THE GEORGIA MARKET 


being a movement from rural to urban, as a result, 
largely, of occupational changes related to war in- 
dustry, which drew heavily on rural areas. 

The bulk of these changes tends to be permanent 
and have resulted in a change in the basic pattern of 
agriculture, in that less people produce more on 
Georgia farms than formerly. The increase is meas- 
urable in tons, as well as dollars. The apparent effect 
of these shifts is that the 27 cities now include 31.58 
per cent of the estimated 1948 Georgia population. 
They are expected to transact 71.00 per cent of the 
retail trade in 1948, 

Social security figures, now available by counties, 
indicate that for the first quarter of 1946, the counties 
containing these 27 cities had 68.31 per cent of the 
covered employment in Georgia. Estimates of retail 
sales for each of the 27 cities (except those included 
in the Metropolitan At- 
lanta area) are also shown 





urban areas and the small. 
town and the rural areas, 
The estimated 1948 ecivil- 
ian population is 3.130,- 
di4—only slightly larger 
than the 1940 census total 
of 3.125.723. But the esti- 
mates for distribution by 
major urban areas indi- 


General Stores with food 


Furniture-household-radio 


ESTIMATES OF 1948 GEORGIA RETAIL SALES 
COMPARED WITH 1989 SALES 


Food Group Sera are ar ae are 


General merchandise group* .... 
ATA CL LOUD voc: 6 0 :0'sresesiecs: os 


in the table. This includes 
an index of wage levels for 


1948 1929 covered employment based 
Estimate Actual on county data for 1946 in 
(5000) (3000) which the Georgia average 
sieielete $831.680 $140,066 for the first quarter of the 
tees BASH 25.000 7 year is taken as 100, 
fs) , QQ 997 es "i , P 
218,000 Toco While it is recognized 
ater 70.200 $3,154 ai ° 
aces 52.000 °9, 826 that the data on which this 


cate that the 27 cities have Automotive group ............. 290 7) 92,202 index is based has some 
an estimated increase of POT SEATIONS. cxo.65e6 sieves ws 'eaes 92.700 49,350 imperfections, it is the 
approximately 137,000) in Lumber-building-hardware group £9,300 37.900 1 only data at the county 
: ‘ Fating and drinking places ..... 72,650 27,333 ’ ; , : 
population. aie ataiiia =O 886) On 540 level which provides ae- 
From consideration of inet StOTOS coe kee ec cok 88.140 55 Ont tual figures of a wage com- 
current estimates of 1948 : Ay IES ponent of the income strue 
BOTA SU SCONES cists isis cere ene a.9c0 0 $1,300,000 S624, 765 ; 


personal income in Geor- 
gia, placed at $2,850,000,- 





*Includes department stores, 


ture fora date subsequent 
to the 1940 census. Stated 








000, certain other esti- 
mates may be deduced, The 
principal item in this total is, of course, wages, and 
salaries in trade, manufactures, and services busi- 
nesses which are expected to amount to approximate- 
ly $1,132,000.000. Withdrawals by partners and 
owners of unincorporated businesses and self-em- 
ployed individuals should add about $155,000,000 to 
the earned total, while employees of local, state, and 
federal government will draw salaries of about $295,- 
00,000. The balance of $1,269,000,000° represents 
farm and property incomes, dividends, and interest. 
Corporate earnings not distributed to stockholders 
are not included in the personal income total. 

In 1939, there were 27 cities with retail sales of 
over three million dollars. These centers included 
27.22 per cent of Georgia’s population, but transacted 
65.07 per cent. of the retail trade, population ranging 
from 3,591 upward. Since 1939, there have been con- 
siderable shifts in population, the most significant 
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as an index, it does provide 
a partial measure of rela- 
tive income level between one county and another, 

The increases in Georgia income and retail sales 
reflect both the higher values and tonnage of agricul: 
ture and the increased industrial production in all 
parts of the state. In making the estimates of both 
income and retail sales, current trends in wages and 
prices have been considered, 

The wage assumption used is that wage rates and 
averages will be slightly higher than during 1947, 
while the price expectation is that average and index 
values will decline during 1948 to levels about 15 per 
cent below those for 1947. 

The assumptions used are intentionally conserva 
tive. While current wage trends bear out the assump- 
tions, it is still questionable what course prices will 
take. The current price situation is firm. However, 
polls of business executives indicate that lower 
prices are expected in the latter half of the vear. 





























The plant of the Union Bag and Paper Corp., at Savannah, is the world's largest integrated pulp, paper mill, bag, and box factory. 


MANUFACTURING 


Tn the three centuries of its history, no trend has 
been more important to the progress and economic 
welfare of Georgia than its transition from almost 
complete dependence upon agriculture to an economy 
that now places at least equal emphasis upon 
industry. 

Nowhere is this change more apparent than in the 
shady, comfortable towns and small cities scattered 
across the state. In these once easy-going locales, the 
tempo of living has been stepped up, populations 
have swelled and a change in the basic pattern of 
agriculture has been wrought. 

In city after city, town after town, plants and 
factories are silhouetted against the economic 
horizon, As a result, there has been a heavy move- 
ment of workers to these new industrial centers, leav- 
ing fewer people to actually produce more on farms. 

ven those acutely aware of this change in Geor- 
gia’s economy may not know the full extent of this 
industrial growth. But the fact is that income from 
manufacturing now exceeds that derived from agri- 
culture, In 1946, as reported by the Blue Book of 
Southern Progress, manufacturing payrolls amount- 
ed to $444 million and this was only a portion of the 
total manufacturing income, a substantial balance 
consisting of dividends and surplus retained by cor- 
porations. In the same vear, income from agriculture 
Was $359.3 million. 

The continued expansion of industry in Georgia is 
Clearly shown by a comparison between the years 
1939 and 1946, In 1939, the number of manufacturing 
establishments in the state numbered 3,150 with an 
employment of 157,800 wage earners. Wages for this 


group totaled S108,083,478 while the value of all man 
ufacturing Was S677,402,657. 

In 1946, a record growth was apparent. The num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments had increased 
to 4488, employing 230,800 wage earners. Wages of 
$345.1 million were three times as great as in 1939 
and the value of manufacturing, totaling $1.6 billion 
was almost a billion dollars more, 

This rapid industrialization is further revealed by 
the continued increase in power requirements 
throughout the state. In 1959, production of elec 
tricity by all sources reached 1,612,092,000 kilowatt 
hours. By 1946, this had jumped to 3.042,272,000 kilo 
watt hours. With ample power being a virtual life 
line of industry, still further expansion of power 
facilities is planned by those companies serving the 
state. 

Meanwhile, as ever increasing numbers of organi 
zations located on manufacturing sites in the state. 
employment has moved steadily upward. In 1939, the 
number of wage earners stood at 157,800. By 1946. 
the figure had soared to 230,000, But for Georgia this 
was not vet the peak. In January, 1948, employment. 
as reported by Mancracrurers Recorp in its “South- 
ern Business Outlook,” had moved still higher, regis 
tering 259.400 wage earners. 

Throughout its industrial growth, textile plants 
have comprised Georgia’s leading industry, employ 
ing the most workers, contributing the greatest vol 
ume of wages, and having the highest dollar value of 
products. Expansion in this industry has likewise 
been notable. From the 217 plants operating at the 
annual rate of 12.4 billion spindle hours in 1939, the 
MANUFACTURERS 
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The Lily-Tulip plant at Augusta, is one of many organizations which have moved South since 1936 because of the state's wealth of raw 


materials for the pulp and paper industry. 


industry had grown in 1946 to include 264 plants 
opersting at an annual rate of 15.8 spindle hours. 

In 1946, the value of textile manufactured prod 
ucts was S508 million, nearly $125 million more than 
food products, the state’s next leading industry, The 
textife group’s more than 100,000 workers were ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the state’s total wage earn- 
ers. But most significant perhaps is the fact that the 
$158.6 million paid in wages by the textile industry in 
1946 is S50 million greater than the total wages paid 
by all industry in Georgia in 1939, 

Closely allied to the textile industry and peculiar 
to Georgia is the chenille bedspread industry, which 
grew from the hobby of a Georgia farm girl into a 
$122,000,000 a vear business. The industry is centered 
in Dalton, Ga., which according to the Georgia Agri- 
culture and Industrial Development Board, now has 
21 factories within the city and 54 more within a 
radius of 50 miles. The industry consumes more than 
30,000 bales of cotton a year and gives employment to 
more than 10,000 workers. 

And the growth of this industry has meant for 
Georgia the impressive rise of a growing list of re- 
lated businesses in the Dalton locality. The Georgin 
Board reports that a dozen firms have been estab- 
lished to wash the spreads: machine plants have 
opened to build and repair chenille machinery, and 
yarn and dye factories have sprung up to furnish 
these materials. 

jut an even greater diversity of industry has been 
the aim of state business, industrial and educational 
leaders. Aware of the great potentialities of the state's 
resources and the excellent supply of labor, a move- 


Right, above—The Columbus Cotton Ginning Co. was established 
in 1869 at Columbus. Below—A scene in a plant of the Clark Thread 
Co., which recently erected a new plant at Albany. 
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Candy manufacturing plant of Norris, Inc., is in the heart of the 
Atlanta business district and is the largest in the South. 


ment was begun in 1945, aimed at developing local 
industries even further, and bringing still more in- 
dustries into the state. 

Local mass meetings for the purpose of organizing 
permanent committees on industrial development 
were held in upwards of two hundred Georgia com- 
munities as a result of nine district meetings spon- 
sored by the Industry Panel of the Agriculture and 
Industrial Development Board. The meetings were 
held to outline the aims of the panel: 1. the creation 
of new industries and the expansion of those already 
in existence, to enlarge payrolls, and provide jobs for 
returning servicemen and women. 2, the initiation of 
a national campaign to attract out of state industries. 

For the Industry Panel, an Advisory Council was 
set up, composed of 100 of the state’s leading business 
and industrial leaders. This body was to advise loca! 
committees in developing a coordinated industria! 
program. 

The results of this concerted activity may be seen 
in a report recently released by the Agricultural ani 
Industrial Development Board which stated that 
from September 1, 1944 to January 1, 1948 the num. 
ber of new industries in the state had increased by 
1,454. 

But to establish still further the need for new types 
of industry desired in Georgia, the Agriculture and 
Industrial Development Board recently employed « 
national firm of engineers to make a thorough survey 
of the state industrial scene. Research by this firm 
disclosed the following major groups of industries in 
which additional growth and expansion was desir- 
able: apparel and finished fabric products; automo- 


tive equipment; pulp, paper and allied products: 


Below—National Biscuit Co. plant at Atlanta is one of that com- 
pany's national group. 
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At Columbus, the mill of the Bibb Manufacturing Co. operates 121,624 spindles and contributes heavily to Georgia's leading industry——textiles 


chemicals and allied products—soap, paint, and fer- 
tilizer; food and kindred products; wood products— 
furniture, crates, and boxes; iron and steel and their 
products; leather and leather goods; stone, clay and 
glass products and many miscellaneous products. 

Within this group, sharp gains in employment and 
in the value of manufactured products have been reg- 
istered since 1939. However, opportunities for prof- 
itable development are still abundant. 

Next to the production of textile products, the food 
processing industry has the second largest annual 
dollar value of products. Since 1939, the number of 
establishments engaged in the processing of food 


products has increased from 631 to 684 in 1946 with 
an accompanying increase in wage earners from 11,- 
600 to 20,000. Wages have increased from $8.1 million 
to $30.4 million in 1946, while the value of manufac- 


tured products reached $385.2 million, almost 
tripling the 1939 total. 

This notable expansion of the food industry is en- 
couraging to a state which imports a large part of its 
consumed processed food stuffs. More significant, 
still, is the fact that this growth shows that increased 
use is being made of Georgia’s wide range of agricul- 
tural products. 

Recent years have also seen further expansion of 
the apparel industry with the number of finished gar- 
ment plants doubling since 1939. Since that year the 
number of plants has grown from 157 to 373 in 1946. 
Within that same period, employment of wage earn- 
ers rose from 17,300 to 26,000 while wages increased 
three-fold, from $9.9 million to $31.8 million. In turn, 
the valne of the manufactured products increased al- 
most three times, from a 1939 total of $53.6 million to 
$145.1 million in 1946. Thus, in product value, the 
apparel group is Georgia’s third-ranking industry. 

With the rapid growth of Georgia’s furniture in- 
dustry the state’s 21,000,000 acres of commercial for- 
est area have reached a new peak in importance. To 
supply the needs of the furniture manufacturing 
plants and the pulp and paper mills, the number of 
lumber establishments increased from a 1939 total 
of 657 to 1,900 in 1946. In that time, employment 
more than doubled and the value of production in- 


Pies 


Below, top—Capping peanut butter at Cinderella Foods, Dawson. 
Bottom—Electrical Refrigeration cases being made at the Warren 
Co., in Atlanta. 






















































Battery of roasters at Tom Houston Peanut Co., Columbus, prepare 
Spanish and Virginia peanuts for blanching. 


creased from 833.8 million to 8141.5 million, 

Though not listed among the top leaders, Georgia's 
chemical industry is especially importand, all the 
more so since it embraces the all-important naval 
stores industry. With production valued annually at 
$23,000,000, Georgia, since 1940, has been the leading 
supplier of naval stores, producing more than 60 per 
cent of the nation’s supply. In the overall chemical 
industry, the number of plants in Georgia declined 
from 714 in 1989 to 241 in 1946. However, as ex- 
plained in the 1948 Blue Book “what appears to be a 
contraction was in reality an expansion through 
consclidation, * The increase in fact was S10 
million more than the 1939 production value of 
S69,000,000, 

In all its expanding industries few offer greater 
economic promise for Georgia than the pulp and 
paper industry. With its 21,000,000 acres of commer- 
cial forest area, the state’s resources offer unusually 
fertile opportunities for even greater expansion, Ac- 


Filter boxes are manufactured at the Atlanta plant of the Armour 
Insulation Co. 





cording to the state Agricultural and Industrial De 
velopment Board, the total net volume of saw timber 
in the state is about 40 billion board feet of which 
30 billion are pine and 10 billion are hardwood and 
cypress. Its total net volume of cordwood is 86 mil 
lion cords, of which 40 million cords are pine, 2% 
million pulping hardwoods and 18 million non-pulp 
ing hardwoods and cypress. In 1946, production of 
wood pulp in Georgia mills was 422.648 tons while 
production of paper and paper board reached 655,885 
tons. 

From 30 establishments in 1939 the industry, in 
1947, included 50 units engaged in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. The number of wage earners from 
1939 to 1946 increased from 3.100 to 6,500. During 
that period wages soared from 82.9 million to S114 
million while the value of production rose from S28.5 
to 867.7 million. 

experts in the tield, aware of the great resources ai 
hand, have predicted that the pulp and paper indus 
try in the South would soon be a billion dollar a vear 
business. In this, Georgia would share substantially. 

This ready availability of raw forest materials has 
also been responsible for the rapid growth of the 
furniture manufacturing industry. The ease with 
which these raw materials can be converted at the 
source into finished products has been an attractive 
feature to furniture manufacturers considering a 
Georgia location. The result of this has been greatly 
increased production with value of the finished prod 
uct growing from $21.9 million in 1939 to 859.9 
million in 1946, 

For this industry, the forests of Georgia can supply 
the following classifications of timber: gums, oaks. 
black walnut, poplar, birch, beech, elm, black cherry, 
red maple, and pine. 

In a survey of 16 furniture plants in Georgia made 
under the direction of TL. KE. Denison of the State 
Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia School of 
Technology, it was found that. only 7 had to obtain 
a part of their timber from outside their district. 

While growth of furniture manufacturing and sev 
eral other industries producing durable goods has 
heen impressive, Georgia looks to even further devel 
opment in the manufacture of durables. 

Like the majority of its sister states, Georgia still 
has much room for development of the iron and stee! 
industry and for the manufacture of machinery. 
Plants producing raw iron and steel rose from 47 in 
1959 to of in T46. At the same time, the value of 
manufactured products increased from $14.9 million 
to $39.9 million. 

Manufacture of machinery during this span of time 
likewise showed an upward trend. However, the need 
for further expansion is obvious and there is virtually 
unlimited opportunity for further industrialization 
in this field. From 1939 to 1946 the number of plants 
engaged in this work increased from 84 to 97 while 


Opposite page, top—Savannah Sugar Refining Co. 


Middle—The Aaltnta plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills is one 
of seven operated by that company. 


Bottom—At the Atlanta plant of the Atlantic Steel Co., fence, nails 
wire, forgings, and other products are made. 
FOR 
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Auto trailers and other metal parts are manufactured at the: Knox 
Industries’ plant at Waynesboro. 


the product value scored an impressive gain, rising 
from $9.1 million to $36.2 million. 

Though not belonging to the durable goods group. 
Georgia’s printing, publishing and allied industries 
rank next in order of importance, dollar-wise., 

In the number of trade magazines and periodicals 
published, the city of Atlanta ranks third in the na- 
tion, giving Georgia a prominent position among state 
leaders in this industry. 

In 1946, establishments engaged in this work num- 
bered 344 and value of products in that vear amounted 
to $36.2 million, more than double the 1939 figure. 

Rising in importance in the durable goods category 
is the manufacture of stone, glass and clay products. 
From 1939 to 1946 the number of plants and estab- 
lishments increased from 105 to 177 and the value of 
products more than doubled, extending from $13.2 
million to $33.8 million. The state’s resources offer a 
particularly strong basis for an even greater finished 
products industry in this field. In 1946, Georgia led 
all other southern states in the production of clay 
with the exception of Missouri. The value of this 
product, however, was more than $10 million, almost 
three times as great as the value of the Missouri out- 


"tere 


put. And while Georgia was not a leader in the ton- 
nage production of stone, the high-grade quality of 
its product gave it a $8.5 million value in 1946, third 
highest among the sixteen southern states. 

The close of the war has seen a notable expansion 
in plants manufacturing automobiles in Georgia, At 
Chamblee, Ga., the $6,500,000 installation put into 
operation by General Motors has added greatly to the 
state’s automotive production. Added strength to the 
industry came with the $5,000,000 plant established 
by the Ford Motor Co., on an 82 acre site at Hape 
ville, Ga, 

The extent of this growth has been impressive bot! 
in the increase in the number of plants and the value 
of finished products. From the 9 plants in operation 
in 1939 the industry had expanded to 17 installations 
in 1946. Accompanying this was a corresponding in- 
crease in product value, from $15.1 million to $35.4 
million. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As a springboard for bringing about further and 
continued expansion of productive industry, Georgia 
enjoys a sound foundation of going establishments. 

Relative performance and growth of these indus- 
tries during earlier years has already been described. 
Outlook for the future is no less bright. Preliminary 
figures being compiled for the 1949 Blue Book of 
Southern Progress indicate renewed flow of activity. 
The first quarter of 1947 has already been analyzed 
for this purpose, and discloses a healthy condition in 
practically all divisions of Georgia manufacturing. 

While semi-finished textiles are not among the im- 
mediate objectives of the state’s expansion program. 
their impertance cannot be overlooked. This leading 
industry of the state, not only serves as a feeder for 
greatly desired expansion in apparel production, but 
also affords a vivid demonstration of the prosperity 
that awaits capital in all Georgia projects. 

Speaking very recently before a New England 
chamber of commerce, Lt. Gov, Arthur W. Coolidge 
of Massachusetts made the following solemn state- 
ment: 

“All through the Suwanee River region, news- 
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papers, public utilities, community projects, and gov- 
ernment units are trying to attract outside industry. 
_.. Dixie Claghorns have already persuaded several 
New England woolen and worsted mills to move 
South.” 

The Massachusetts state executive went on to de- 
clare that the South was virtually kidnapping the 
Massachusetts textile industry, and that if the kid- 
nappers should continue to be successful, New Eng- 
land mills would become “hollow shells.” 

To what extent Georgia may have added to indus- 
trial acquisition at the expense of another state is not 
of immediate record. That gains are being made, 
however, is beyond dispute. If textile production is 
found to have been maintained throughout 1947 at the 
‘ate of the first quarter, total for the year will be 
recorded at $630 million, a gain of 20 per cent over 
the Blue Book’s estimate of $508 million for 1946. 
Results for the latest analyzed quarter follow: 


GEORGIA TEXTILES 
Jan., Feb., Mar., 1947 


Value 

Materials, of 

Pay- Power, Value Prod 

Industry Employ- rolls ete. Added ucts 
Branch Plants ment (3000) ($000) ($000) (3000) 
Yarns and cloth 159 94,136 $47,072 $63,852 $61,349 $125,201 
Be) i 67 9,560 4,168 6ASS 6,454 12,969 
PInishing ....<... 9 3,037 1,389 3,005 2,910 5,915 
Carpets ........ 12 450 167 515 650 1,165 
PRN ke 565 cca 3 112 56 104 95 199 
Lace, twine, ete. 16 5,174 2,723 6,404 5,589 11,993 
Textiles ..... 266 112,469 = $55,575 = $80,365 STT,0T7T $157,442 


Additional factories for utilizing the state’s great 
turnout of agricultural products in the processing 
of more food stuffs are on the expansion program. 
Food manufacture already constitutes an important 
part of productive enterprise, ranking next to textiles 
in value of products turned out. Nevertheless, a rap- 
idly growing population and labor force offer full 
justification for expansion even beyond the impres- 
sive record shown as follows for the first quarter of 
1947: 


GEORGIA FOODS 
Jan., Feb., Mar., 1947 





Value 
Materials, 0 
Pay- Power, Value Prod- 
Industry Employ-_ rolls ete. Added ucts 
Branch Plants ment ($000) ($000) ($000) = ($000) 
Meat Proc. .... 59 3,489 $1,911 $24,045 $4,717 $28,762 
Dairy Prod, ... 45 1,171 TIA 6,686 2,165 ‘ 
COMRIBE ....00+. 57 3,374 1,068 6,525 3,965 
Grain Proc. ... d+ 1,425 779 9,870 3,504 
UO 5 ee 82 3,856 2,551 4,939 5,797 
Sugar Ref. .... 2 872 465 6,347 1,667 
Confec. ......... 56 2,180 1,207 4,157 3,402 
Beverages ...... 154 2,249 1,345 4,120 6,258 
Ice, Others .... 125 1.315 2,488 12,113 10,195 
Food Mfg. ... 654 22,931 $12,568 $78,752 $41,670 $120,422 


Based on the above record of the first quarter of 
1947, full annual production for that year should not 
run less than $480 million, especially when it is taken 
into consideration that such industries as canning 
and beverages are at a low ebb in the earlier months 
of the year. Production in that amount would repre- 
sent a 25 per cent increase over the $385 million for 
1946. 

Similar analyses show consistent gains for the oth- 
er manufacturing groups. Some gained more than 
others. Apparel, third ranking group in 1946, had 
lost this position to Lumber by the beginning of 1947. 


Based on first quarter figures, apparel manufacture 
should show well over $150 million in value of prod- 
ucts for the full four quarters of 1947. Upbuilding 
of this industry is high among the agenda of expan- 
sion plans, and viewed from the standpoint of mate- 
rials and markets seems worthy of increasing atten- 
tion. 

Lumber production of S86 million in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 was traveling then at the rate of $544 mil- 
lion a year, but there are some indications that final 
figures for the year will run somewhat below this 
level. There appears little question, however, but that 
Lumber will easily rank third for the year among all 
the manufacturing enterprises of the state. For the 
quarter, results are as follows: 


Below, top—Plant of the Southern Paperboard Corp. at Port Went- 
worth, Ga. 


Center—The Toccoa plant of Le Tourneau, Inc., is one of the im- 
portant units in that organization's group of plants. 


Bottom—This fertilizer plant at Athens is operated by the Empire 
State Chemical Co. 














































































































GEORGIA MANUFACTURING 
Jan., Feb., Mar., 1947 
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Value of 





Textiles 260 by, $157, 

Food 5 12 

Apparel 373 : 

Chemicals 241 

Paper ee 30 

Printing ..... tht 

Pet.-Coal 1” 

Leather ..... 24 

Rubber a 

Tobacco S 

Nondurables $587.6 1934 187,880 $02,766 $222,056 $74,200 $389,112 

Luniber ar 13 S15 S34,130 $86,000 

Primary Metal 1572 1,961 21,046 
9 Berets 


Trans. Equip.. 
Machinery |... 
Furniture 
Stone, glass ete, 
Fab, Metal 
Mise. Mfy. 

Elec. Mach 
Instruments 





re 
anes 4 


"699 





Durables ... SIDLG TSO39 





$45,776 $156,585 


All Mfg. oo BIT A898 266,769 $125,001 $300,630 $120,066 $45,697 





This plant of Cluett, Peabody Co. at Atlanta is part of Georgia's 
large and expanding apparel industry. 
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At this assembly plant of the Ford Motor Co. at Hapeville, more than 350 cars and trucks are manufactured daily. 





Of the total manufacturing performed in the state, 
OL of the 159 counties turn out considerably better 
than fifty per cent. In general, the industrial centers 
are concentrated in the western and north central 
portions of the state. However, several important 
centers exist in the eastern portion, Production in 
the 31 principal industrial counties, together with 
totals for the state are contained in the following 
table: 

GEORGIA MANUPACTURING 
by en Counties 


First Quarter, 1947 
Manufae Value of 


Labor turing Products 
County Population Foree Employment (S000) 
Barrow 13.064 a4 2109 S4,026 








Bartow 2 488 5088 
Bibb S004 18,200 
Carroll YAO { 
Chatham 14,104 

Chattooga 74 

Cherokee 170 

Clarke 

Cobb 

Colquit 11S 

Coweta 1O940 


De Kalb 
Dougherty 
Kloyvd 

Fulton re 
lol) 
Gordon 
Gwinnett 
Haralson 
Jackson ; 
Meriwether 
Muscogee 
Polk : 
Richmond 
Spalding ...... 
Sumter 


36,685 
2s 








WOT 
9 G00 


7,008) 
lO 





Troup 10,659 
Upson 6168S 
Walton 1,257 
A : 1048S 
Whitfield oo... 26,105 10,646 TSO4 
ot Coginties ... 1502 581 GUA 172,275 R347, 162 
AL Others 1621, 142 SST201 OFA IWS 535 


Total State oo... 3,123,4o3 1,225,705 206,769 $545,697 

Beside the 31 industrial counties listed in the fore 
going table, there are a number of others that con 
tribute great support. to manufacturing enterprise 
in the form of related industries, 

The state maintains a total of 24 local ‘allways 
and bus lines, employing a thousand persons ; nearly 
00 warehouse and trucking concerns, employing 7, 
0) persons; and other transportation operations 
employing 5,000, 
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Communication operations, employing 10.000) per 


sons, number 159. Kighty-five gas, electric and other 
utility. concerns employ personnel totaling nearly 


S000, 

Wholesale trade in the state is represented by 5. 
300) companies, employing 42,000. Retail establish 
ments, numbering 12,000, give employment to 95,000, 


Banks and trust companies number well over 500, 


and carry on their payrolls nearly 5.000 employees, 
Other financial institutions, inelnading investment 
banking, insurance agencies, and real estate dealers 
number over 2,000, with personnel of 19,000, 

Total service industries number S000, with 50,000 
employees. These establishments include 518 hotels 
and other lodgings, 2,643 personal service agencies, 
513 business services, 47 employment agencies and 
commercial schools, S20 auto repair shops, 464 mis 


cellaneous repair shops, 239 motion picture houses, 


Sob amusement centers, 1352 devoted to medical ser 
vice, HIS legal offices, and some 900 others, including 


338 nonprofit membership groups. 


The Savannah plant of the Southern States Iron Roofing Co. manufacturers metal roofing, shingles and naval stores equipment such as turpentine 
and rosin drums. 





Above is a section showing housing facilities provided for workers by 
the Port Wentworth Corp., Port Wentworth, Ga. 





Above, the ship repair yard of the Savannah Machine & Foundry Co. at Savannah employ 850 persons. The yards repair and make conversions 
on ships from various parts of the world. 
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Beef herds can feed twelve months a year on rich pasture land such as this, making practically unnecessary any supplemental feeding. 


AGRICULTURE 


For more than two centuries Georgia has been a 
vast agricultural experiment station. There is hardly 
a crop or animal of commercial importance known to 
the western world that has not been tried. Some have 
thrived, some have not. Some have risen to the rank 
of minor staples and then disappeared into oblivion. 
Others have become great and profitable. But the 
Georgia’s farmers hankering to see what he can do 
with his earth has been insatiable. 

Georgia came by her agriculture curiosity natural- 
ly. She was founded in 1732 by 21 trustees who hoped 
that while establishing a colony where financially 
embarrassed people could get a new start, a new 
source of wines, drugs, dyes, and herbs might be de- 
veloped that would break the European monopoly on 
such products, 

Truly, the trustees were idealists. Slavery was for- 
bidden. To prevent a class society from developing, 
settlers were not allowed to sell, mortgage, or lease 
the land granted them. Tried and proven staples like 
rice and tobacco, already glutting the markets of 
other colonies were discouraged. 

The more than 5000 settlers who joined the experi- 
ment in the first 20 years were an odd assortment, 
including English, French, Swiss, Salzburgers, 
Moravians, Jews, Dutch, Piedmontese, and Scotch- 
Highlanders. Most of them were townspeople hardly 
able to tell a hoe from a rake. Nevertheless, they 
set-to obediently for a while as the trustees bade them, 
cleared tiny patches of forest, and proceeded to raise 
mulberry trees for silk worms. The trustees were 
sure silk production would eventually be the colony’s 
major industry, 

Next in importance were the grapes for wine, and 
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they were planted everywhere. An endless variety of 
exotic plants was tried also—pot-herbs, sage, leeks. 
skalions, celeri, liquorice, kale, madder roots, lucerne, 
raisins, chestnuts, olives, coffee, cocoanuts, etc. Even 
oranges were set-out near Savannah, as were apples. 
figs, plums, asparagus, and even West Indian cotton. 
both annual and perennial. 

To aid this search for exotic crops the trustees 
established a garden of their own, thereby creating 
what has often been called the first agricultural] ex- 
periment station in America. Botanists were also 
dispatched to the corners of the earth to bring in seeds 
and plants. 

An infant colony, however, was no place for such 
experiments. Labor and capital were always short. 
tools practically non-existent, and the colonists took 
a long time to learn how to pick out good land and 
combat unfamiliar diseases and insects. Only the 
German Salzburgers in the little village of Ebenezer 
succeeded in producing small quantities of silk prof 
itably. Grapes and the other plants dear to the 
trustees failed to become commercially valuable. And 
since there was for long no wharf for shipping and 
no slaves for cheap labor even lumber and cattle 
raising made little progress. 

The demands for reforms rose quickly. The Georgia 
farmer demanded freedom to express his own genius. 
to do as he pleased with his land, to raise what he 
liked, and to expand. By 1749, the colonists had 
forced the trustees to admit slavery. By 1750, all 
restrictions on land holding were lifted. And in 1752 
the trustees gave the colony back to the king. 

The effect was electrifying. Three new develop- 
ments... the admission of slavery, unrestricted land, 
FOR 
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and the adoption of tried and proven staples... rev- 
olutionized Georgia agriculture. In the remaining 
twenty-odd years before the American Revolution the 
population of Georgia increased from 2,381 to 33,000, 
The labor system of indentured servants was abol- 
ished. The red man was driven back and the settled 
area of the colony was tripled. The plantation system 
was established. Surely Georgia began a new era. 

With slaves pouring into the colony (there were 
15,000 by 1772) and the building of a wharf at Savan- 
nah, plus sawmills, lumbering and naval stores quick- 
ly became profitable. Livestock also came into its own 
with herds of cattle numbering 1,000 head, and hogs, 
shoats, horses and barrels of beef and pork being 
exported. 

Yet, it was rice that became the leading staple, with 
indigo second, and tobacco, corn and peas following 
close behind. By 1775, the colony was exporting an- 
nually 25,000 barrels of rice and 9,000 pounds of 
indigo. 

The royal period also saw the creation of the three 
main types of agricultural units that were to domi- 
nate Georgia for many decades. First there were the 
capitalistic plantations that appeared in the tide- 
water area, answering the world demand for cheap 
raw materials, stocked with a large force of perma- 
nent slave labor, operating in routine under indus- 
trial like supervision, and devoted primarily to 
production for a commercial market. Second, the 
small farm also developed, worked by a few slaves or 
hired help, managed by a working owner, and con- 
cerned only partly with commercial crops. And third, 
there was the frontier farm centered primarily west 
of the pine barrens, worked by a family without 
slaves, hunting and trading between crops, and de- 
signed only for the production of family necessities. 

The American Revolution, which brought this ex- 
citing royal period to a close, knocked the Georgia 


ak 
& at's 


farmer flat on his back . . . financially as well as 
physically. But once the war was out of the way, the 
new state began organizing for a new era. 

The existence of uncounted acres of practically free 
land brought people into the state so fast that the 
population nearly doubled every decade. In 1800, 
162,686 people were counted. 

But it was Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton 
gin in Savannah in 1795 that ushered the state into 
the cotton kingdom. In 1791, a measly 1,000 bales of 
cotton had been produced. But by 1800, cotton had 
replaced rice as the leading crop. By 1826, annual 
production was up to 150,000 bales and in 1859, the 
final vear of the golden age, more than 700,000 bales 
were produced, 

Surely and steadily cotton spread everywhere in 
this era, By 1840, it had pushed the red man entirely 
out of the state. The Piedmont Plateau and the moun- 
tain region became settled. On the red lands around 
Albany in Southwest Georgia a little “Egypt” of 
cotton plantations developed. On the sea-coast the 
long staple Sea Island cotton challenged rice for 
supremacy as the leading crop. 

Yet, the age of the cotton kingdom was not an age 
of all cotton. The national economic depression of 
the 1830's and 1840's spawned another era of reform 
and experimentation that was not to be stopped until 
the Civil War. It started, possibly, in Hancock 
County where the amazing planter, David Dickson, 
was experimenting with deep plowing, shallow culti- 
vation, and the use of manures—comparatively new 
techniques in that day. It was in 1848 that Dickson 
became the first man in the South to try guano on 
growing crops and the first in the world to use it on 
cotton. His wonderful results, evident in rich profits, 
so startled the South that the craze for commercial 
fertilizers was begun. 

Yet Dickson was not the only experimenter, Rich- 





Workers here are gathering the peanut crop, now worth $70 million a year in Georgia, and second only to cotton in cash value. 
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ard Peters, Jarvis Van Buren, P, J. Berckmans and 
(. W. Howard are but symbols of the many men who 
were developing new breeds of livestock and grasses 
suited to Georgia, working with peaches, grapes, ap- 
ples, watermelons, hay vegetables and any number of 
other products that in the years to come were to be 
perfected and pushed into the realm of profitable 
vields. In the great Wiregrass region of the Coastal 
Plains herds of cattle roamed as large as 5,000 head, 
and lumbering was getting a new foothold. 

Yet, it was in the desperate years after the Civil 
War that Georgia’s capacity for experimentation pro- 
duced its best results. With her cotton kingdom 
largely destroyed she began to dream of diversifica- 
tion. It was hard going. A full 75 per cent of the 
State's agricultural wealth was wiped out by the war. 
A vicious circle of tenancy, one-crop system, and high 
credit held the state in its grip for many years. Texas 
fever, Which remained a mysterious disease until the 
1890's prevented all efforts to develop purebred cattle. 
Untrained negro labor and the lack of dairy products 
in the dietary habits of the people caused dairies to 
closeup almost as fast as they opened. The rise of 
sheep herding in Australia, Canada and the Ameri- 
can West destroved the state’s great herds of sheep. 
Unfamiliar insects or frosts destroyed attempts at 
orchards. And then, as a final insult, in 1915 the dead- 
lv and dreaded boll weevil crawled into the state 
from Alabama. 

In spite of these set-backs, however, by the opening 
of the twentieth century the long dreamed of diversi- 
lication had begun and to this day it has not stopped. 

Within the first quarter of the new century peaches 
and pecans emerged as the leading staples of the 


Gathering the choice leaves on a tobacco plantation near Valdosta. 
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region below Macon, while apples took hold in the old 
stamping ground of Jarvis Van Buren in North Geor- 
via. As tick fever was cleared from the state herds, 
purebred cattle began to appear, first in the Coastal 
Plains, later in the Piedmont. By 1910 lumbering and 
naval stores, especially in the pine areas of South 
Georgia, had become major industries, As cities like 
Atlanta, Macon, Savannah and Augusta increased in 
population dairies and truck gardens to serve them 
sprang up—and this time they remained to flourish, 

World War [I only served to stimulate the move 
ment for experimentation and diversification still 
further. In South Georgia around Tifton a plant in 
dustry was born that in a score of years was to make 
Georgia the greatest grower of tomato plants in the 
world, not to mention cabbage, beet and other plants. 
At the same time, sparked by experiments at the uni 
versity at Athens, a genuine poultry industry began 
to grow, that was soon to make Georgia a leading 
hatchery state. As methods of fighting the boll weevil 
were perfected and new varieties of cotton appeared, 
cotton made a stout Come-back. Tobacco, also, began 
once again to appear in the list of the state’s im 
portant crops, while peanuts, first introduced after 
the Civil War, were boomed. 

However true the charge was once, that Georgia 
Was a one-crop state, it certainly was no longer true 
by the fourth decade of the twentieth century. Even 
in 1940, cash farm income figures, exclusive of govern 
ment payments, totaled 142,696,000 in Georgia, and 
of this total, S109,778,000 represented the income from 
crops alone. These crops included cotton lint and 
seed, sugar cane, tobacco, apples, peanuts, corn, 
wheat, oats, peaches, sweet potatoes, barley, cow 
peas, hay, lespedeza, pears, pecans, rye, soybeans. 
strawberries, tung nuts, Trish potatoes and velvet 
beans, 

While approximately 48 per cent of this figure rep 
resented the income from the cotton crop, there was 
still no doubt as to the multi-crop production posi- 
tion of the state at that time. Nor has this growth 
and diversification diminished during the interval be 
tween that time and the present. In 1946, total mar 
ket receipts reached a pinnacle of S408,106,0000 of 
Which S288.345,000 was realized from crops, a figure 
more than twice that attained just six vears earlier. 
Cotton receipts were again predominant, but to a 
lesser degree, being responsible for but 32 per cent 
of the total, or suffering an IS points decline, relative 
lv speaking, over the six-year period, 

This is significant in view of the fact that in spite 
of a decline in acreage and production, actual cash 
receipts for the crop were nearly double those of 1940. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
there has been a large and healthy growth in the 
majority of the commodities produced in the state, 
that this growth is still going on and shows indica 
tions of continuing until a truly balanced economy 
is attained, f 

This assumption is borne out by the production 
figures for the two years, which show that there has 
been a substantial quantitative increase in the pro 
duction of the great majority of these commodities. 
thereby obviating a possible assumption that in 
FOR 
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creased receipts were due primarily to higher prices, 
Georgia produced approximately 2 million bushels 
more of peaches in 1946 than in 1940; 34 million 


pounds more of tobacco: twice as many bushels of 


oats: almost twice as much wheat: and 176,695,000 
more pounds of peanuts. 

While cotton is still the undisputed leader as far 
as crop value is concerned, accounting for $90,651 000 
of the total cash income from crops in 1946, peanut 
production is rapidly approaching S70 million in an- 
nual value. Georgia is by far the leading producer of 
peanuts in the United States, and sees even greater 
possibilities for progress through the expanding fields 
of peanut research. The peanut industry increased 
five-fold during the last war. with Georgia containing 
a litthe more than 40 per cent of the total national 
peanut acreage. It is estimated that Georgia farmers 
receive the major portion of the $200,000,000 that the 
peanut industry pays annually to Southern farmers, 

Peanuts were first grown commercially when the 
hol] weevil forced many farmers to substitute other 
cash crops for cotton. Their cultivation is most ex- 
tensive in Southwest Georgia, where the Spanish and 
runner varieties are best adapted to the soil and cli 
mate, Their vines are valued as fodder, and their nuts 
are utilized for numerous things including peanut 
butter, candy and oil. After the crops are harvested, 
farmers allow their hogs to root for the remaining 
nuts. Because peannut-fed hogs are prized for the 
favor of their hams, farmers often grow crops espe 
cially for hog feed. 

Of great value to Georgia, and to the industry itself, 
is the location of many shelling plants, processing 
plants and peanut oil mills throughout the state, At 
present there are approximately 60 shelling installa 
tions, 29 processing plants and 25 oil mills in the 
state, About 85 per cent of the shelling plants and 
oil mills are located in Southwest Georgia, close to 
the producing areas. A number of the processing 
plants are located in the larger cities where adequate 
transportation facilities, and sufficient labor supply 


_ is assured, 


Increasing demand and constant development of 
new products promise exceptional opportunities for 
processors. The National Peanut Council, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, has been the leader in long range 
planning for the industry as a whole. To mention but 
a few of its many projects, it is interested in increas- 
ing production, lowering the cost of production, im 
proving quality, building up new markets for the nut 
and its many products and ino publicizing peanut 
their many uses and their nutritive value, 

Another crop that has made great strides in recent 
years is tobacco, Production in 1940 was 76,420,000 
pounds valued at $12437,000, In 1946, 110,557,000 
pounds worth close to 850 million were produced in 
15 South Georgia counties. This was the largest 
amount ever paid for a Georgia tobacco crop, and 
placed it in a position of prominence as a leading cash 
crop along with cotton and peanuts. Important in 
themselves, these figures take on added significance in 
view of the fact that Georgia’s flue-cured tobacco in- 
dustry is less than thirty years old. 

The first of the tobacco markets was established in 
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From orchards like this one in DeKalb County came more than six 
million bushels of peaches in 1946, two million more than in 1940. 


Douglas in 1918S. Today, the crop is auctioned off in 
69 warehouses on IS separate loose-leaf markets. 
These markets, for the most part, are located in the 
county seats scattered throughout South Georgia, and 
equally divided between the Southwest and Southeast 
section of the state, with Statesboro—several miles 
helow Macon-——being the northernmost. 

In tobacco production, emphasis is placed on high 
quality and a high vield per acre. In 1928, acreage 
passed the 100,000 mark for the first time. This figure 
has been exceeded only three times since then, in 1930, 
1959 and 1946, and preliminary figures for 1947 indi- 
cate another record crop, 

While cotton, peanuts and tobacco constitute the 
most important cash crops in the state and contribute 
the most to farm income, the overall crop picture is 
very encouraging. In addition to the many staples 
mentioned above, watermelons, pecans and sugar cane 
are also profitably produced, 

The vicinity of Cairo in Southwestern Georgia 
is very rich in the production of sugar cane, and 
Cairo itself is one of the largest producing 
and shipping points for pure sugar cane syrup 
in America. The production of tung oil also cen- 
ters about Cairo, where the soil and climatie con 
ditions are similar to those of the native home of the 
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Herefords grazing on ladino clover on a farm near Sparta. 


tung nut, a section of China. The first trees in the 
state were planted in 1908. The fact that the nut is 
poisonous and thereby pest proof helps maintain a 
low production cost. Because tung oil has over a 
hundred uses, commercially speaking, it is one of the 
most important orchard products of the state. In 
1946 Georgia produced 950 tons of tung nuts which 
were valued at $144,000. The chief use of the oil is 
in the manufacture of lacquers, paints and varnishes. 
Paper-shell pecans were introduced about 1905, and 
Georgia soon took the lead among the states in their 
cultivation. In 1946, 16 million pounds valued at 
$5,598,000 were produced, a volume and value ex- 
ceeded by only one state in the nation. 

To facilitate the distribution and marketing of its 
products the state maintains 11 markets throughout 
the farming areas, and these markets did a gross busi- 
ness of nearly $36,000,000 in 1947. Related to this is a 





growing canning industry, operating profitably near 
the producing areas. 

While many crops have made outstanding gains in 
yields per acre in recent years, still greater gains in 
the grain crops are necessary if Georgia is to become 
the leader in the highly competitive livestock and 
dairy industries. 

Progress is being made toward this end. In fact, 
the growth of the livestock industry in the state has 
been the most significant development and _ phe- 
nomenal change in its agriculture in the last ten or 
twelve years. Net farm income for 1940 may be broken 
down in the following manner : 





Net livestock income .............+. 23 per cent 
Sale of cotton and cotton seed .....39.2 per cent 
All other crops ..................97.8 per cent 

MOURN oe Sees aliceetecwksanes 100 per cent 

A similar breakdown for 1946 reveals : 

Net livestock income ............. 39 per cent 
Sale of cotton and cotton seed ..... 29.5 per cent 
All other crops .........c0eesee8: 31.5 per cent 

MNGTAN is Sie ows ee AES Sees 100 per cent 


Certainly the comparison shows that a lot of 
progress has been made toward the attainment of a 
prominent position among livestock producing states. 
In spite of this progress, Georgians are well aware 
of the fact that large scale livestock production will 
not be profitable for them until enough feed can be 
produced within the state to cover its needs. 

Improved permanent pastures are being expanded : 
more oats, wheat, rye, sweet potatoes, barley and 
grain sorghums are being produced, and less corn 
(corn will not meet the grain (carbohydrate) need) : 
cotton is being utilized as a feed crop as well as a cash 
crop through the use of cotton seed meal as a feed. 
All of these projects, and others, will help to over- 
come the scarcity of feedstuffs, and when an equilib- 
rium is reached between production and consumption 


Harvesting the sugar cane in South Georgia. Cairo is one of the largest producing and shipping points for pure sugar cane syrup in America. 
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Top—Georgia state farmers market at Atlanta, one of I! public markets in the state, had gross sales of over $28 million in 1947. 


Bottom—Canning plant of Pamona Products Company located at Griffin and specializing in the canning of pimento peppers. 


of these essentials, the progress which has already 
been made in this field will be continued and 
accelerated. There is already an abundance of mar- 
ket facilities. All four of the national packers have 
established packing houses in the state, and there 
are many independent packers in operation. Live- 
stock auctions are held weekly at more than sixty 
places, and every farm in the state is within a reason- 
able distance of a market. 

Georgia now produces more cattle and has more 
meat-packing plants than any other Southeastern 
state. 

Correlatively is the emphasis being placed on dairy 
products. In 1946, a total of 1,157,000 head of cattle 
were listed, and of this total 403,000 cows and heifers. 
valued at $29,419,000 were set aside for the produc- 
tion of milk and dairy products. Evidence that more 
attention is being devoted to this part of the livestock 
picture may be found by examining 1940 figures. 
These show that 386,000 cows and heifers worth $14.- 
282,000, out of a total of 1,019,000 head of cattle were 
set aside for these purposes. Every effort is being 
made to weed out. scrub cattle, and to promote the 
finest possible and most productive strain of cows. 

The poultry business has also made its contribution 
to Georgia’s progress. During the war, Georgia be- 
came the nation’s number two broiler producer, doing 
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a $64,800,000 business in 1944. Although the volume 
of business has naturally decreased and leveled off 
since that time, it is still a very important part of the 
over-all agricultural set-up. It has created many new 
jobs, and is responsible for many additional sources 
of income. There are eight dressing stations through- 
out the state; 200 cars of commercially mixed poultry 
feed are required each month, and the large volume 
of production requires the erection of more plants for 
dressing, chilling and packing and the freezing facili- 
ties of the largest cities in the state. 

It is possible that livestock and foodstuffs will dis- 
place cotton and become the major cash crops of the 
future. The obstacles to the development of a bal- 
lanced farm economy are formidable, but various 
agencies in the field of farm education are seeking 
to overcome them. The Georgia Department of Agri- 
culture, established in 1874 as the first state depart- 
ment of agriculture in the Union, aids farmers in 
marketing their produce and sends out market bulle- 
tins. Its general educational work is augmented by 
that of the extension service of the University of 
Georgia, the agricultural experiment stations, and 
federal and county agencies. Because almost half 
of the state’s population is engaged in agriculture, 
the self-sustaining farm is vitally essential, and the 
trends toward a more balanced farm economy and 
more varied foodstutf production is a healthy one. 
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The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. at Albany is one of many such important installations which base their operations upon Georgia's greatest 
natural resource—the forests. This company owns 36,000 acres of forest land. 
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Above—Bleeding trees for the materials for naval stores. The state's 
production, annually, is greater than that of any other state in the 
nation. The annual value of naval stores in Georgia is $23,000,000. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


In no phase of natural wealth is Georgia more 
richly endowed than in its magnificent forests. 

With 25 million acres of timber, Georgia’s wood 
lands cover more than 60 per cent of the state’s total 
acreage and constitute its greatest natural resource 

a resource potentially greater than that of any 
other state, 

Already, these forests are the basis for many highl) 
important and profitable industries. But the future 
aspects are even more important, These forests, with 
their vast potential wealth, can lead Georgia’s pulp 
and paper industry to the top among world leaders. 

Annually, these woodlands produce more than 60 
per cent of the domestic supply of naval stores; ap 
proximately 5 per cent of the national lumber cut: 
tremendous quantities of cross ties, poles, fuelwood, 
pulpwood and other products which furnish the land 
owners more than S100 million income—an amount 
approximately equal to the value of the cotton or 
livestock industry in the state. 

During the last ten years, full recognition of the 
importance of these timberlands has been achieved 
and the state has made great progress in the practice 
of forestry. Timber is now looked upon as a crop in 
stead of a mine and industries such as the naval stores 
group have made notable strides forward in forestry 
management. Many commercial and private owners 
are practicing sound forestry on their holdings and 
organizations, such as the Seaboard Air Line Rail 
road, through forestry programs, are doing much to 
FOR 
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cultivate and perpetuate this source of such great 
wealth. 

A summary of the state’s forestry statistics pre- 
sents an interesting picture, The total net volume of 
sawtimber is 40 billion board feet, of which 30 billion 
board feet are pine and 10° billion, hardwood) and 
cypress. The total net volume of cordwood is 86 mil 
lion cords, 40 million of which are pine, 28 million 
pulping hardwoods and IS million non-pulping hard 
woods and eypress. The total net growing stock is 165 
million cords, 100 million of which are pine and 65 
million, hardwood and cypress. On the average acre 
of forest land the total net volume of sawtimber is 
1.606 board feet of which 1,224 are pine and 382 hard 
wood and cypress, On the average acre of forest land 
the total net. cordwood volume is 3.4 cords, 1.6 cords 
of which are pine and 1.8 hardwood and cypress, Also, 
on the average acre of forest land the total net grow 
ing stock is 6.7 cords, 4.1 cords of which are pine, and 
2.6 hardwood and cypress. 

From products based on its forests, Georgia's an 
nual income already stands at an impressive figure 
and even with this it is estimated that the state's 
forest lands are producing less than one half of their 
capacity. 

In 1946, from lumber and timber basic products 
produced in logging camps and the various mills, 
value of production was S141.5 million, In the same 
vear, furniture and finished lumber products, fash 
ioned for the most part from this Georgia vield, had 
a production value of $59.9 million. In still another 
industry based upon Georgia forest) pulp, paper and 
allied products—-product value amounted to S67.7 
million. Aside from this is the naval stores industry 
with its production value of more than $23 > million 
annualky. 

Georgia’s naval stores industry began about EST5 
and since that date has developed into one of the 
state’s leading enterprises, not only from a dollar 
standpoint but from the faet that the nation is de 





On a south Georgia farm, a farmer uses a power saw to cut pulp 
wood. Private land-owners provide an important source of raw ma- 
terial for wood consuming mills. 


pendent upon Georgia for more than half its supply 
of naval stores, 

The naval stores industry employs annually on the 
average about 20,000 to 25.000 persons who work ap 
proximately 40 million pine faces per year. There are 
some 10,000 producers of naval stores in the state, 
ranging in size of operation from 500 to 1,000,000 
trees each. 

The small farmer-type producers, who work about 
2.500 trees on an average, make up about SO per cent 
of the producers and account for about 50 per cent 
of the trees worked. These farmer-type operators 
work their own timber along with other farm crops 
and from the turpentine and rosin produced derive 
aw vear-round income, 

More than 300 products are made from rosin, tur 





Above is the Atlanta plant of the Southern Wood Preserving Co. This plant treats poles, ties, and other wood products. 
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View from wet end of one of the five massive paper machines on the production line at Savannah plant of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
This industrial giant, more than a city block long, produces 150 tons of 20 ft.-wide Kraft paper each day. 


pentine, and pine oil, being used in such widely 
separated fields as adhesives, metal finishing, paint 
and varnish, synthetic rubber, insecticides and dis- 
infectants, inks and dyes, textiles, plastics, foundries, 
asphalt products and paper, and many others. 

This abundance of rosin is particularly conducive 
to the even further development of the paper industry 
since Georgia is practically the sole source of this 
product for that industry. 

During the early years and up until 1940, each 
operator in the naval stores industry, who was work- 
ing as many as 60 tree faces, had his own fire-still for 
converting the raw gum into rosin and spirits of tur- 
pentine. Today, however, about 80 per cent is 
processed in modern central plants which, according 
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Above—A typical pulp wood operation in a Georgia Forest. 


to experts, gives a more uniform product plus a mor 
economical operation, Georgia, today, has 23 centra! 
gum buying plants which range in capital investmeni 
from $20,000 to $250,000. 

After processing of the raw gum from pine trees. 
the two products, rosin and turpentine are packaged 
for marketing, practically all of which is accom 
plished at the Savannah Cotton and Naval Stores 
Exchange, the official naval stores market for the 
industry. 

For its rapidly building furniture manufacturing 
industry, Georgia can also give credit to its forest 
resources which offer such an impressive basis for 
even further expansion of this enterprise. 

In 1946, there were 107 establishments in the state 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture and finished 
lumber products. More than 10,000 wage earners 
were employed with annual wages totaling $13.8 
million. In that year the value of the manufactured 
products was $59.9 million. The majority portion of 
the furniture manufactured is of an inexpensive to 
moderately priced grade with some upholstered and 
unfinished articles, 

With 163 species of trees in Georgia forest, manu- 
facturers have an ample supply of materials from 
which to choose. Gums and oaks, however, are used 
more than any other specie of timber for furniture 
manufacturing. Gums include the red, the tupelo and 
the black. The oaks include the red and white. Most 
of the plain furniture is made from pine, the most 
plentiful of all woods in Georgia. 

Pine is available in ample quantities throughout 
the state. The better grades of oak are found in the 
upper Piedmont and mountain sections. Red, tupelo 
and black gum are found in the greatest quantities 
along the rivers and creeks of middle and south Geor- 
gia. The other species used are scattered throughout 
the state in limited quantities in any given locality. 
FOR 
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With such splendid resources to offer, the state is 
looking to an even further expansion of furniture 
manufacturing, with special emphasis on the produe- 
tion of high grade furniture. Such an addition will 
serve to increase the value of an already lucrative 
phase of Georgia industry. 

Sut it is in the manufacture of pulp and paper, 
that Georgia, with its tremendous resources, offers. 
perhaps, the greatest economic opportunity in the 
production of forestry products. Already well estab- 
lished in the South and in Georgia, the industry's 
progress in recent years has been so marked that this 
region is leading the nation in pulp and paper 
development. 

In 1946, the value of Georgia’s production of pulp, 
paper and allied products was $67.7 million and more 
than 50 establishments were engaged in this work. 

Economists have predicted that Georgia mills will 
soon be the South’s top consumers of pulp wood. Al- 
ready the mills in Georgia are among the largest users 
in the South. 

For the most part, Georgia’s swift development in 
the pulp and paper field has occurred since 1950. In 
1932, Dr. Charles H. Herty of Savannah interested 
a number of sources in the possibility of manufactur- 
ing newsprint from Southern pine. Asa result of his 
research, the Southland Paper Mills were built in 
1940 at Lufkin, Tex., becoming the South’s first large- 
scale newsprint producer, As an outgrowth of this 
endeavor, a $30,000,000 plant for the manufacture of 
newsprint. is presently under construction at Chil- 
dersburg, Ala. This installation will depend upon the 
forest of Georgia for much of its raw material. 

Georgia offers many advantages that indicate still 
further expansion of this industry. For one thing, 
mills are newer and larger than in many other sec- 
tions of the nation. Further, these mills can obtain 
deliveries of pulpwood on a year-round basis, elimi- 
nating the necessity for stocking large inventories. 

In 1947, according to the State Agriculture and 
Industrial Development Board, Georgia had more 
than 7,200 workers in this industry with the number 
increasing as more plants began operation in Geor- 
gia. The influx of new establishments has given Geor- 
gia a wide diversity of products embracing paper of 
all types, paper board, cardboard, cartons, boxes and 
bags. 

And by no means the least advantage to Georgia of 
the growth of the pulp and paper industry is the huge 
amount expended by the various companies for timber 
purchases from private landowners. Also, many of 
the companies, owning their own timber tracts, use 
trained, technical foresters both in the management 
of their own holdings and as advisory agents to local 
land owners. This acts as a profitable safeguard, in- 
suring the perpetuatior of the state’s invaluable 
timber stands. 

But even with the tremendous expansion which has 
already taken place in the industry, a forestry survey 
made for the state development board, disclosed that 
Georgia has a potential for 12 additional paper and 
paper board mills with a total of more than 2,000 
more employees. There is room for 17 additional 
plants to produce paperboard containers and boxes 
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Above view of the National Show Case Co. at Columbus shows a 
section of the upfitting department. The plant is reported to be 
the first of its type in the country. 


and for more plants to manufacture machinery for 
paper and pulp mills and paper products. 

Frequently the South has been accused of being 
able to entice industries because of lower wage costs. 
This, has been refuted in regard to the pulp and 
paper industry. Since 1939, according to James L, 
Ritchie, assistant ececutive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, the wage increase for 
workers in the pulp and paper industry has been 69 
percent, contrasted with only 45 percent for the 
entire domestic industry. 

Surveying the state’s forestry resources, the State 
Engineering Experiment Station of the Georgia 
School of Technology, through industrial economist 
Joseph B, Hosmer, issued this statement: “it is rea- 
sonable to infer that Georgia affords the most certain 
supply of pulpwood for paper manufacturers in the 
United States. Opportunities for the manufacture of 
more paper may be found in every county in the 
state.” 























At Thompson, Ga., Knox Industries, manufactures prefabricated 
houses which are being shipped to all parts of the nation. 
































Typical fleet engaged in commercial fishing out of Brunswick. 


COMMERCIAL 
FISHING 


One of Georgia’s old and thriving industries is 
found along her coastline, from Savannah to St. 
Mary's. This business, which is both picturesque and 
profitable, is that of gathering seafoods and shipping 
them fresh, frozen or processed to inland markets, It 
is, for the most part, an industry in which prices vary 
from day to day and from season to season as the 
“catch” increases or decreases, and as the quality of 
the seafood differs. Because of these variations in 
activity and quality, the number of persons employed 
in the industry is of a thiid nature also. 

In spite of these irregularities, the seafood indus- 
try is considered one of the most important on the 
Georgia coast, and the payrolls of all the operators 
run into sizable figures every vear. 

According to the supervisor of the coastal area for 
the Fish and Game Commission, at Brunswick, there 
are some 27 large producers and about, 1000 inde 


Capping cans filled with crab meat in a cannery at Brunswick. 





pendent operators in this business along the Georgia 
coast at present. Those firms which own and operate 
from 10 to 15 or more fishing boats are considered 
large firms, while the independent operators usually 
maintain | or 2 boats. The majority of the firms han- 
dle several seafoods, with shrimp, crabs and oysters 
being the most important. There are about 30 oyster 
shucking plants in operation in this area. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the oyster beds are leased and 
the remaining 10 per cent are privately owned, 

Figures released by the office of the Fish and Game 
Commission show that the complete output of salt 
water seafood last vear amounted to 15 to 20 million 
pounds of shrimp, 20,000 gallons of oysters and some- 
thing like 550,000 pounds of crab. The estimated total 
net sales of these products was in the neighborhood 
of four and one-half million dollars. Prices of all sea- 
foods naturally vary, with the demand of the public 
and the quality of the product, Shrimp has sold for 
as much as S45 per 100 pounds in recent years, Esti- 
mated retail sales on seafoods in Georgia were in the 
neighborhood of $10,300,000, 

The plan of operation in the seafoods industry is 
this: specially built shrimp boats go out in the morn 
ing, They are equipped with storage pits and carry 
a supply of ice, Otter trawls (shrimp nets to most 
of us) are fashioned so that they can be towed behind 
the boats by cables, The mouth of the net is open and 
the bottom drags the floor of the inlet or ocean, At 
intervals the nets are hauled in, unloaded and the 
contents packed down in ice,.Then this process: is 
repeated, Usually the boats go out) in the early 
morning and return in mid-afternoon, However, in 
cool weather the boats sometimes remain out over: 
night, or even for several days, 

Negro workers know when to expect the fishing 
boats, and every afternoon, in) good weather, the 
docks are lined with waiting workers, The shrimp is 
scooped into wire baskets, the ice washed out, the 
buckets weighed, Then the catch is rushed to the 
picking or packing rooms, depending on the disposi- 
tion, The same system applies to the handling of erab. 
If the seafood is to be sent fresh, it is packed in ice 
and loaded on trucks or planes, For shipment) by 
truck, wooden boxes, carrying 100 pounds of shrimp 
are used. 

The best months of the year for shrimp fishing are 
September, October, November and December, with 
some being caught in January, Shrimp spawn in the 
ocean, move into the inlets or sounds when in the 
microscopic stage, develop into the small and most de- 
lectable shrimp, then move back out into the ocean. 
They do not like cold water and migrate to warmer 
Waters as SOON as the cold moves in. 

Since seafoods are becoming increasingly popular 
with the American public®especially in their fresh 
state, every agency in the business is cooperating to 
cut distance and time of delivery in order that this 
increased demand may be met promptly. Fishermen 
bring their cargoes in to waiting workers who speed- 
ily pack and ice the seafood and load the trucks: 
buyers weigh it in, and then it is distributed by truck 
and plane to the many inkand markets. 

The shipping of seafoods by air is becoming more 
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and more important and profitable. Local airlines 
are eXpanding their programs, and developing their 
equipment rapidly so that they will soon be prepared 
to handle several thousand pounds of seafoods daily. 
A special shipping box has been perfected that re 
quires no ice (thereby eliminating the problem of ice 
leakage into the cargo compartment) and vet guar 
antees that the product will retain its sea freshness. 
It will soon be possible to give overnight service to 
such important markets as Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and Miami, 

In spite of the large demand for fresh products, 
there are plants still processing crab meat and shrimp 
in large quantities. The method of processing is 
basically the same inall plants, although there have 
been some refinements of the various steps. Shrimp 
are peeled and then blanched (evenly cooked in steam 
ing vats of water), and then put through a grader 
where they are sorted according to size, either: small, 
medium, large, extra large or gumbo. From the 
erader, they go to the canning table where they are 
packed in cans with salt water or salt tablets. This 
maintains sea freshness, Then the cans vo toa retort 
where they are processed according to government 
specifications. Later they are dipped into the cooling 
vats, labeled and packed, 

It has been the policy of the state to close the 
sounds along the coast for a time each year in order 
to give the seafood sufficient time to maintain an in 
crease, Towever, at the beginning of this year the 
commission deemed it advisable to close the sounds 
ona vear round basis, and to maintain such a closing 
until it is considered wise to return to the periodic 
closing, or until the danger of depletion is passed. 

Although various operators voiced different 
opinions on the closing of the sounds, most of them 
expressed a willingness to cooperate to the fullest 
with the Fish and Game Department in this effort 
not to delete the supply of seafood. Most of the ep 
erators feel that, although their businesses are suller 
ing, for the time being, the idea will prove profitable 
to everyone in the industry in the long run, 

The crab industry is flourishing to the extent of 
350,000 pounds annually, Some crabs are sent to the 
inland markets in the fresh state, but much of it is 
processed, A typical crab company handles both erab 
and shrimp, and operates a number of boats, a 
processing plant and a dehydrating plant. About 250 
Workers, pickers and laborers (exclusive of fisher 
men) are employed in a plant of this size. ATL work 
ers in the processing room are required to have health 
cards, and all food is processed and packed according 
to government regulations and specifications, 

An important by-product of the dehydrating plant 
are the shrimp heads and waste parts of the crab, 
Which are converted into a product highly recom 
mended for poultry feed. Formerly all dehydrated 
by-products were used as fertilizer, but it has been 
discovered that the vitamin content of this by-product 
is high, so it has been utilized recently by poultry 
dealers. Many seafood concerns operate plants of one 
kind or another for the pulverizing of oyster shells, 
since this has often been used by poultry breeders for 
the lime and grit content. 
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Almost the entire output of 20,000 gallons of oysters 
was marketed in the fresh state last vear, The oyster 
beds are cultivated during the summer months, Beds 
are replenished in two ways: by collecting wild clus 
ters and sowing them in the beds. and by replanting 
the shells from which oysters have been taken. The 
spawn fastens on these shells and new oysters de 
velop. The oyster season begins around October 1 and 
ends about April 30.) The oysters are collected by 
hand or with tongs, then selected and culled, the 
smaller ones being returned to the beds for seed, the 
larger ones hauled to the plants where they are 
shucked and sent to market, 

One unique seafood industry is located on the Isle 
of Hope. in an inlet, out from Savannah, Here we tin! 
aterrapin farm, This diamond-backed terrapin fart 
Was started in IS90 by the father of the present 
owner, He was a motorman on the streetear line 
from Savannah to the Isle of Tope, He became fas 
cinated with the Esle and looked about for some busi 
hess to Operate on the inlet. Finally he. and a friend, 
started a terrapin farm, This partnership continued 
for some years. In 1904 the son was taken into partner 
ship with his father, and he is, at this time. the sole 
owner and operator, The “farm” is a large pen built 
so that the water from the inlet flows in and out of it. 
It is fenced tightly and deeply in order that the 
sinallest: terrapin cannot escape. The stock consisis 
of 5.200 of these diamond-back terrapin, 

In winter wild terrapin are hunted and brought 
in to the farm to restock and rebuild the herd, Ter 
rapin hibernate in the mud in winter, but they leave 
airholes which bubble, and by which the hunter can 
spot his quarry, 

When an order is received for live terrapin, the 
Negro helper who has been in the company’s employ 
for many Vvears, dons his hip boots, wades in and 
selects the terrapin according to the desired size. 
They are packed for shipment in Spanish moss aque 
sacks, On the New York market they sell for 83.50 to 
S7.00, depending on size, 

Aosmall canning plant is maintained where the 
lerrapin stew meat is processed, From this stew meat 
chefs in “big name” eating establishments in the East, 
primarily, concoct the famous diamond back terra 
pin soup, strictly a gourmet’s item, It takes the meat 
from two Yvearold terrapins to make a pint of the 
clear meat. The price of the pint can is one dollar, or 
22.00 per dozen, and it requires tive pints of the stew 
meat plus all sorts of high-priced additions, including 
a pound of butter and 15 eggs, a sizable spot of sherry 
wine, plus a few ingredients not named, to make 
enough for only ten people! 

Workers throughout the industry are paid by piece 
work, for the most pirt. Prices vary according to 
individual agreements. The captain of a fishing boat, 
for instance, agrees on a price with the owner of the 
hoat. He determines the amount he will retain for 
himself and the amount to be divided among the crew, 
A high degree of skill is found throughout this indus 
try, which isa good example of a small enterprise that 
has taken full advantage of the demand for its prod 
ucts; one that is flourishing and providing a satisfac 
tory way of life for those connected with it, 
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Among the leading producers for Georgia's mineral industry is the Consolidated Quarries plant in De Kalb County. Georgia is famous for 
quality marble and granite. 


MINERALS 


As the largest state east of the Mississippi River, 
Georgia, with rocks ranging in age from the most 
ancient to the youngest and extending from the Ap- 
palachian Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, is en- 
dowed with mineral resources in unusual variety and 
in many instances, in almost unlimited quantity. 

In Georgia, however, as in many other Southern 
states, these mineral resources have not. been fully 
explored. In spite of this, a wide variety of minerals 
has been produced for many years, and at present up- 
wards of 40 commercial minerals, mostly non-metal- 
lics, either are being produced or offer commercial 
possibilities in the near future. 

In 1910, the value of Georgia’s mineral production 
was $6 million dollars. By 1946, this had increased to 
$30 million. In large measure, this increase was 
brought about by the unusual variety of minerals 
which Georgia could supply. 

On the resources map at the beginning of this sec- 
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tion are indicated those minerals which are now be- 
ing produced or which offer promise of commercial 
production in the future. Other deposits are known 
to exist in several other counties, and will possibly 
be found to justify commercial production after fur- 
ther examination as to quality and quantity. 

The most important mineral produced in Georgia 
today is white clay or kaolin. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the white clay mined and used in this country 
comes from three or four counties in east central 
Georgia. About 60 per cent of this production is used 
as filler and coating clay for white paper, and the 
remainder goes into the manufacture of pottery, fire- 
brick and other products. 

In 1946, Georgia produced 1,641,000 tons of clays 
of all types, slightly less than Missouri’s total pro- 
duction, However, the value of Georgia’s clay pro- 
duction in 1946 was $10.2 million, considerably more 
than that of any other Southern state. 

FOR 
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With kaolin being the main component of these 
clays, the state is presently building up an impressive 
ceramics industry. Currently being produced in Geor- 
gia are: face brick, common brick, refractory brick, 
high alumina refractory shapes, pottery china, sewer 
pipes, building terra cotta and other products. The 
abundance of kaolin is particularly important to the 
pulp and paper industry which utilizes this clay in 
the manufacture of book paper. 

Until fairly recent times, Georgia was chiefly a 
source of ceramic raw materials which were processed 
elsewhere. Today, the emphasis is on a greater manu- 
facture of this great natural resource within the 
state. 

Georgia ranks first in the production of marble 
which is internationally known, and which is avail- 
able in several counties in almost inexhaustible quan- 
tities. White, mottled gray and flesh colored varieties 
of true marble, as well as serpentine or verde antique 
(green marble) are now produced, and other colors 
are available. The state’s marble quarries are in and 
near Tate in the northwest part of Georgia. Im- 
portant as a building material, Georgia marble is also 
a favorite with leading sculptors. 

Georgia ranks second in the production of monu- 
mental and building granite with three main varieties 
being produced: blue, dark gray, and pink monu- 
mental granites of the Elberton district; light gray, 
uniform Stone Mountain granite at Lithonia, Camak 
and Stockbridge has shown an increase within the 
past few years. The quality of granite found in the 
state is recognized as the world’s finest. Of the an- 
nual revenue from granite, monumental granite ae- 
counts for about 40 per cent while stone crushed for 
building and highway improvement purposes con- 
tributes about 60 per cent. 

The total production of all stone in Georgia in 1946 
was 1,514,710 tons. While this production figure by 
no means made Georgia a leading producer, the value 
of its product, nevertheless was $8.5 million, second 
highest among the sixteen southern states, 

Portland Cement is produced at two plants, name- 
ly, at Clinchfield and at Rockmart, while Silica ce- 
ment is produced in one plant at Cartersville, Ample 
deposits provide for future expansion of these 
industries, 

The Cartersville district of northwest Georgia has 
long been famous for its adjacent. deposits of barite, 
manganese, ocher, and brown iron ore, Georgia ranks 
third among the five Southern states which produce 
virtually all the nation’s supply of barite. “t 
Tron Hill, near Taylorsville, brown iron ore is mined 
on the largest scale ever attempted in the state, the 
ore then being shipped to iron smelters in Alabama. 

Georgia is one of the leading producers of fullers 
earth in the United States. The deposits in southwest 
Georgia are used for bleaching petroleum oils, where- 
as those of middle Georgia are best suited for clarify- 
ing vegetableoils. A new use for fullers earth which 
has been developed recently is for floorsweep and for 
similar absorbent purposes. 

Limestone of both calcium and magnesian varie- 
ties is abundant in northwest Georgia, and of the cal- 
cium variety in the Coastal Plain of the state. Both 
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Miners drill for tale which is found in abundance at Fort Mountain 
and Chatsworth. Georgia produces nearly 10 per cent of all talc 
mined in U. S. 


types of limestone are produced in northwest Georgia 
for use in connection with the manufacture of cement 
and lime and for use as agricultural lime and aggre- 
gate. Several south Georgia producers quarry lime 
stone for agricultural use and for road metal. There 
is an increasing demand for Georgia limestone in the 
fertilizer industry, 

Gold has been mined in Georgia for more than a 
century. Before the discovery of this metal in Cali 
fornia, the mines of Georgia furnished a large part of 
the gold production of the United States, and from 
ISSS until 1861 a United States mint was located at 
Dahlonega. The total recorded production of gold in 
Georgia to date has been approximately $18,000,000. 
All the gold mines suspended operation for the dura- 
tion of World War II, but interest is now being shown 
in reviving this industry in the state and already 











Above—Brick being loaded at the Merry Bros. Brick and Tile Co., 
Auausta. Georgia's wealth of clay is basis for excellent brick industry. 
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From the Oglesby granite quarry in the Elberton district comes some of the state's finest granite. The product is used for building throughout nea 
the United States. 


eral 
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The Georgia Marble Co. at Tate owns quarries with an almost unlimited supply. Georgia marble, preferred by many sculpturers, is considered 
to be among the world's most beautiful. 
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At Merry Bros. Brick and Tile Co., above, the mechanical handling of raw materials is accomplished by one of the most modern systems in 
the country. 


some half-dozen properties have resumed operation. 
It isa notable fact that at no point in the gold fields 
of Georgia has a shaft or any other exploratory open 
ing been made deeper than 500 feet vertically beneath 
the surface, 

Georgia is now a producer of feldspar and the min 
ing of this mineral will give much aid to the ceramics 
and glass industries. Recently a plant was completed 
near Monticello in -lasper County. 


Prospecting by drilling has established an area of 


about ten miles in length by one-half mile in width. 
Several zones in this area are known to contain sev 
eral hundred thousand tons of high-grade clean spar. 

Bauxite, coal, flagstone, gravel, kvanite, mica, peat, 


and slate are all produced in relatively minor amounts 
in Georgia. At Chatsworth, the state can boast of one 


of the largest tale-producing centers in the world, The 


state of Vermont is Georgia's chief competitor in this 
field. 

The following minerals have been mined in the past 
or are present in possible commercial quantities : 
asbestos, bentonite, chromite. copper. corundum, 
graphite, halloysite. olivine, purite, sillimanite, trip 
oli, and vermiculite. 

The production of building sand in Georgia for L947 
is estimated at one million tons. Further expansion 
of production in this tield will be of much importance 
to growth of glass manufacturing in Georgia. 


This Kaolin mine is located in the Milledgeville-Macon area which is the center of Georgia's Kaolin industry. The mineral is used extensively 
in the manufacture of paper. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


An essential part of any industrial or agricultural 
expansion and development program is an adequate 
transportation system, one over which raw materials, 
finished goods and services may flow, unimpeded, to 
manufacturers, farmers, marketers and consumers. 
Georgia’s well-integrated system has been a vital ele- 
ment in the state’s economic development for over one 
hundred years. 

The first settlers of the state found the existing 
trails and navigable streams adequate for their trans- 
port and travel needs as long as their settlements 
were huddled near the coast. Soon, however, military 
needs brought about the construction of the first 
roads, and later, as agriculture developed, the need 
for better transportation became more acute. Market 
towns were, for the most part, conveniently located 
along the rivers, and the waterways served as the 
main arteries of trade for some time. But as the set- 
tlements moved farther inland, need for a better 
means of land travel grew more pressing. Trails 
gradually became roads. The state encouraged road 
building by granting charters to private companies 
to build turnpikes and operate stage-coach systems, 
and this development was aided further by the federal 
governments military and post roads, one of which 
was constructed in 1811 from Milledgeville westward 
across the Chattahoochee River and another in 1815 
from Athens northward into Tennessee. 

Highway construction and improvement pro- 
gressed slowly but steadily through the years until 
all important sections and cities were easily accessi- 
ble to one another. In 1919 the state highway board 
was created, and in this same year the first concrete 
highway in Georgia, an experimental five mile strip 
north of Griffin, was constructed. Later the through 
traffic to Miami during the Florida boom stimulated 
interest in improved highways, and soon roads were 
being paved throughout the state. The gasoline tax 
was increased, and in 1931 the highway board was 
spending more than half the state’s annual income. 
Recent road development by the Civilian Conserva- 


Three great railroads serving Georgia, from left: Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, Central of Georgia and The Southern. 
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Diesel-powered engines of Atlantic Coast Line Railroad haul thou- 
sands of cars of freight from Georgia to the nation's markets. 
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tion Corps and the farm-to-market road program have 
done much to expand and improve intra-state high- 
way transportation, 

At the end of 1936 nearly four thousand miles of 
rural roads were either completed or under construc- 
tion. Of more than 10,740 miles of highways in Geor- 
gia (including 20 U. S. highways) 44 per cent were 
paved. 

Today, Georgia has 98,128 miles of roads. Of this 
total 29,126 miles are surfaced roads, and 7,586 miles 
of this figure are primary highways, which link the 
leading cities and manufacturing centers with each 
other, and with the neighboring states. The principal 
bus and motor transport systems follow virtually the 
same routes as the principal railways, and touch all 
sections of the state. There are operating within the 
state 52 bus routes and 78 motor truck lines. There 
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The Seaboard Railway's "Silver Meteor,’ another crack streamliner serving Georgia and Georgia's interests from New York to Florida. 











is no state highway indebtedness. 

In 1946, motor vehicle registrations, including 
publicly and privately owned automobiles, taxicabs, 
busses, trucks and truck-trailers, totaled 583,000. 
They consumed 545,860,000 gallons of motor fuel, of 
which 533,008,000 gallons were taxed at a rate of 6 
cents per gallon, contributing, in combination with 
registration and other fees, a total of $34,634,000 to 
the state treasury. Total expenditures for state high- 
Way purposes amounted to $22,258,000, and an addi- 
it Ae, tional $5,820,000 was spent for non-highway purposes, 
raeetr Among Southern states Georgia ranks fourth in 
highway mileage, sixth in total motor vehicle regis- 
tration, and only six states spend more than Georgia 






























n have : ; ; : 
Ain for highway construction and maintenance. 
= Highway and waterway facilities could not meet 
er the increasing transportation demands of the state 
atin: as population and production continued to expand. 
Guor- Strangely enough Georgia was, for a time, indiffer- 
: ane ent to the idea of railroads as a solution to the prob- 
lem. However, when the Charleston and Hamburg 
f this Railroad in South Carolina completed a line in 1835 
sities to the Savannah River opposite Augusta, the state 
é ths was roused to action. Not relishing the possibility of 
: eats the loss of shipping commerce, and knowing that 
cipal Charleston, with this railroad, could capture the oe . 
lv the trade of the South and Middle W est, a group ot mer- Georgia Railroad Company's shops and offices at Augusta. 
en chants of Athens sponsored the first railroad in the 
ie the state. This was the Georgia, and it was planned that 
There it should connect Athens with Augusta and the South 
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"The Georgian," diesel-powered streamliner operated in Georgia by The Louisville and Nashville and N. C. and St. L. 







railways. 
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Georgia Railroad's "Crescent" running from Augusta to Atlanta. 


Carolina lines. 

The chartering of this railroad took place in 1835, 
and the railroads have played an increasingly im- 
portant role in the development of the state and its 
resources each year since that time. Although the 
construction of that line at that particular time is 
reported to be due to the presence of the South Caro- 
lina line and the accompanying threat to Georgia's 
trade position, the natural course of events would 
have brought the railroads into a position of promi- 
nence within a short period of time, regardless of 
any competitive stimulants, 

The construction of this road began when civilized 
people everywhere were interested in the stories and 
predictions concerning the steam engine. It was be- 
coming apparent that the changes soon to take place 
as-a result of the universal use of steam power, in- 
cluding its introduction into transportation, would 
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Foreground—Central of Georgia terminals and yards, and upper 
left—Seaboard Air Line terminals, located at Savannah. 


revolutionize social and industrial life. 

There was an additional reason and need for the 
development of railroad transportation in Georgia. 
She, like most of her Southern neighbors, was experi- 
encing a rapid expansion in the cotton growing in- 
dustry, and their exports made up two-thirds of the 
total exports of the United States, The great obstacle 
to interstate trade and internal development was slow 
and costly transportation, Once started, the railroads 
grew naturally and rapidly. Another road chartered 
in 1833 was the Central of Georgia, and its first line 
was to run from Savannah to Macon, the center of 
the rich cotton belt. Construction took a long time, 
and many obstacles had to be overcome, but the road 
finally was completed to Macon in 1843, and Savan- 
nah’s commercial position was secured, 

Meanwhile, the ambition of Georgia and her neigit- 
bors to the north was to reach the trade of the Middle 
West by rail. Georgia had the advantage over its rival 
states in its geographical position nearer the goal 
and in a natural route that could be followed north- 
ward through the mountains. Private capital and 
initiative for this venture were lacking, so the state 
took the initiative, and, in 1837, it started the con- 
struction of a line that was to run from near the 
Chattahoochee River, at a point near Bolton, up into 
Tennessee, 

To connect this line with Savannah, 
and Macon, plans were made for extending the al- 
ready existing Georgia line westward, and for build- 
ing a new line—the Macon and Western, now a part 
of the Central of Georgia—from Macon northward to 
a point where these two lines would meet the south- 
ern terminus of the state road. This spot was reached 
by the Georgia Railroad in 1845 and by the Macon 
and Western in the following vear, and it served as 
the starting point of the all important route that 
would link the Mississippi Valley and the Southern 
Atlantic coast by rail. 


Augusta 


This meeting place was first known as Terminus, 
and later (1843-47) as Marthasville, and was the site 
of the present city of Atlanta. The three railroads 
converging here were chietly responsible for the phe- 
nomenal development of Atlanta, which soon became 
the mest important inland transportation center of 
the state and of the Southeastern United States, 

The state railroad was completed to Chattanooga 
in IS51. Tt was operated by the state for the next 
nineteen years, and since 1870 it has been privately 
operated under lease from the state. The Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad has held this 
lease since 1890, 

Within a few years after the completion of this 
road, connecting rails from other roads made possible 
the movement of freight from Georgia westward as 
far as Louisville and Nashville and eastward up into 
Virginia, 

The War between the States seriously retarded the 
development of the railroads. Tracks, stations and 
equipment were destroyed on a large scale in military 
operations, and Atlanta was reduced to ashes. Post- 
war recovery Was rapid, however, even in the difficult 
times of reconstruction. Demolished tracks were re- 
laid, old lines extended and new lines constructed 
FOR 
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throughout the state. Expansion of railroad facilities 
in and through the state has kept pace with agricul- 
tural and industrial development and expansion from 
that time to this, and today more than 35 railroad 
companies, including some of the largest systems in 
the country, are operating on 6455 miles of track in 
Georgia, and are supplying adequate passenger and 
freight service from almost every section of the state. 

In 1946, these roads carried, within the state, and 
to and from the state, carload freight totaling 35,- 
981.167 tons. This tonnage was made up of farm crop, 
livestock, mineral, forest and manufactured products. 
These roads paid to the state in that vear a total of 
$3,890,843 in taxes, 


In addition to inland terminal facilities, a number 
of the railway companies maintain large waterfront 
terminals and spend thousands of dollars annually 
on improvements and maintenance, 


To supplement its rail and highway systems, Geor- 
gia has a well-developed system of waterways which 
do a large business each year in the transporting of 
raw materials and finished products for such indus- 
tries as the pulp and paper. Some mills have reported 
that they have received as much as 50 per cent. of their 
pulpwood via the inland waterways. There are barge 
lines operating on the Savannah River, the St. Mary's 
and the Darien at the present time. 


An indication of the importance attached to this 
segment of Georgia’s transportation system is the 
eleven dam system that has been worked out for the 
Savannah River. Work has already begun on the 
Clarks Hill Dam, which is the key project to this pro- 
posed system, and which will give Augusta a seven 
foot channel all the way to Savannah, 

Georgia has two important ocean ports. Brunswick 
and Savannah. The Brunswick port carries on a brisk 
traffic in many commodities, In addition to its ship 
ping trade, numerous industries thrive in Brunswick. 


Road through Georgia pine forest. The largest road building 
program in the state's history is now underway. 


There are shrimp canning and packing factories, a 
shipyard, a creosoting plant and a factory for manu 
facture of pulp paper from the fast growing pine of 





General offices and maintenance base of Delta Airlines in Atlanta. 
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the area, which are part of the busy industrial scene. 

Savannah, the state’s largest port, is located on the 
Savannah River sixteen miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. The city is one of the world’s largest markets 
for naval stores distribution, and most of its com- 
mercial activity centers about the harbor that ex- 
tends for eight miles along the river. Cotton, to- 
bacco, rosin and turpentine have long held an 
important position among the goods shipped from 
Savannah, and they have been augmented by rice, 
hides, and other commodities and manufactured 
products. 

The abolition of slavery and the collapse of the 
great plantations had a disastrous effect on the port 
and it all but ceased to function. However, even the 
poverty of reconstruction and the appalling yellow 
fever epidemic of 1876 failed to retard progress. Evi- 
dence of this was shown by the increased crops, im- 
proved bank credits and greater railroad facilities of 
1879. Cotton and tobacco prices eventually reached 
their ante bellum height, and the surrounding pine 
forests created flourishing lumber and naval stores 
enterprises. When the Naval Stores Exchange was 
established in 1882, Savannah became the leading 
turpentine and rosin port. 

When the twentieth century brought about a de- 
cline in the production of cotton and naval stores, 
the city turned to manufacturing. Savannah now has 
more than two hundred varied industries, including 
a large cottonseed oil plant, a paper factory, a sugar 
refinery, numerous fertilizer works and lumber mills, 
a cigar factory and seafood canning establishments. 

The prosperity of the city, however, has always 
been measured by the activity of its port. In 1938 
exports, including cotton, naval stores, tobacco, corn, 
sugar, lumber and other products were valued at 
almost $20 million. In 1946 Brunswick and Savannah 
exported merchandise valued at $94,800,000 while 
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Eastern Airlines refueling at Atlanta's Municipal airport, largest in the south and one of the largest and finest in the country. 


imports were valued at $21,700,000, 

The port of Savannah has a channel exceeding 25 
feet in depth and 175 feet in width, and has over 5!) 
slips or wharves and facilities for all oceanic traffic. 
Brunswick has a channel varying in width from 500 
feet to 3,000 feet, and a depth of about 27 feet. Here 
there are 22 piers and wharves equipped to handle 
ocean going traffic. 

For air, as well as for motor and railroad trans- 
portation, Atlanta is the foremost traffic center in the 
Southeast. Two large airlines first established routes 
through Georgia in 1927 and selected Candler Field. 
near Atlanta as the center of their operations. To- 
day, four of the nation’s largest airlines have estab- 
lished regular routes and schedules to and through 
Georgia, and Candler Field, the Atlanta Municipal 
Airport, is one of the largest in the country. The four 
large lines serving Georgia are: Delta, Eastern, Ni- 
tional and Capitol. National serves a small area in 
the Southern-most part of the state, and Capitol has 
recently been franchised to go into Atlanta (effective 
April 28, 1948), 

In addition to the installation at Atlanta, Georgia 
had in 1946 a total of 103 airports including, 30 of 
the commercial type, 26 municipal, 9 CAA Inter- 
mediate, 35 Military and 3 of other descriptions. Of 
this total 40 airports are lighted. Georgia ranks fifth 
among the Southern states as far as the total number 
of airports is concerned, and third as to the number 
lighted, and as to the number of class four (and over) 
airports (those equipped to handle the larger planes}. 

Georgia was one of the leading states in the coun- 
try in aviation training during World War IT, and in 
post-war years has continued this development to an 
extent that today places Atlanta, and Georgia, in 4 
position of prominence among the commercial avia- 
tion centers of the nation, doing an annual passenger 
and freight business amounting to millions of dollars. 
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Above is the Riverside plant of the Savannah Electric and Power Co. which serves all of the highly industrialized Chatham County and 
perts of four adjoining counties 


POWER 


Georgia's ever widening expansion of industry, 
especially since the close of the war, has placed a 
heavy burden upon the state's facilities for power 
production, Even with the enlarged demands for 
power, these Companies have proved adept at meeting 
the requirements for industry and, by further expan 
sions of their own facilities, are encouraging a still 
greater industrialization within the state. 

Providing power for Georgia homes and industries 
are: the Georgia Power Co., serving more than four 
fifths of the state’s total area; Georgia Power and 
Light Co., with headquarters at Valdosta: the Savan 
nah Electric and Power Co.. and the Atlanta Gas 
Light Co, 

Prior to the formation of the Georgia Power Co., 
more than 20 vears ago, it Was a common practice in 
the state for industries to operate their own power 
producing facilities. At that time the separate elec 
tric companies were generally unable to offer ample 
supplies of energy at low enough rates to win large 
industries as their customers. 

Circumstances changed following creation of the 
present company in 1927, What had been several 
small, separate and isolated power systems were in 
terconnected and strengthened into one large system 
able to provide more dependable service in greater 
volume all along its lines. Rate changes resulted in 
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cheaper power and a uniformity of rates all over the 
territory. 

The trend to central power has been a dominant 
condition within recent vears. Except in the case ot 
pulp and paper mills where economy can be effected 
by the re-use of steam for processing purposes, few 
plants establishing in Georgia lave set up separate 
power plants. Central station power for industries 
has become the rule. 

Georgia’s industrial progress is aptly indicated by 
the increases in the industrial loads on this company’s 
lines alone. Pefore World War Tl. a gain in indus 
trial load ef 20,000 kilowatts during a vear was a 
rarity. 
kilowatts and in 1947, about 52.000, 

Another index of the growth of industry is the 
actual increase in energy sales. During 1947, indus 
trial customers of the company took a total of 1, 
§29,060.367 kilowatt hours. This was a gain of 100, 
220,042 kilowatt hours over the figure for the previous 
vear. 


During 1946, the increase was about 49,000 


For the past several vears the Georgia Power Com 
pany has conducted a statewide Community Develop- 
ment Program to assist communities in their efforts 
to provide improved living conditions and employ 
ment opportunities, 

The company’s generating facilities consist of 22 
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hydro-electric plants and eight fuel-operated power 
stations located in widely scattered parts of the state. 
Their combined rated capacity is 609,000 kilowatts. 
In addition, interconnection of the transmission sys- 
tem with power sources in neighboring states pro- 
vides supplementary supplies of energy as needed. 

In northeast Georgia is a chain of six hydro plants 
utilizing a fall of 1,198 feet along a 3714 mile stretch 
of the Tallulah and Tugalo Rivers. Including the 
notable Tullulah Falls development, the six power- 
houses have an aggregate capacity of about 166,000 
kilowatts. 

There are seven hydro plants on the Chattahoochee 
River most of them in west central Georgia near Co- 
lumbus. Nine others are located on other streams in 
different parts of the state. The total capacity of all 
22 hydro stations is over 287,000 kilowatts. 





Tallulah Falls power plant of the Georgia Power Co. was built in 
1913. View shows the six penstocks through which water rushes down 
to the turbines below. The head is 608 feet. 
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Yonah Dam and powerhouse, above, is one of six hydroelectric plants of the Georgia Power Co. in the mountain country of northeast Georgia. 
Yonah has a rated capacity of 22,500 kilowatts. 


The system includes four small steam-electric aid 
two internal combustion plants, but the biggest 
sources of energy are Plant Atkinson near Atlanta 
and Plant Arkwright near Macon, both close to the 
centers of heavy industrial loads. Each is a modern 
steam-electric station. Plant Atkinson comprises 
three generating units with rated capacity of 60,000 
kilowatts each. Plant Arkwright has three units of 
40,000 kilowatts each. 

Increasing industrialization has called for a rapid 
expansion of generating capacity. During 1947 the 
consumption of the-Georgia Power Co, system totaled 
nearly four billion kilowatt hours, almost 13 per cent 
above the previous year. 

At present, the company is engaged in the greatest 
construction program in its history. Work is nearing 
completion on a 60,000 kilowatt addition to Plant At- 
kinson, which will bring the total capacity of this 
station to 240,000 kilowatts. A 40,000 kilowatt addi- 
tion to Plant Arkwright is also under construction 
which will increase capacity there to 160,000. Both 
of these new units are scheduled for service during 
the latter part of 1948. 

Meanwhile, an entirely new steam-electric plant, to 
be known as Plant Mitchell, is being built near Al- 
bany in south Georgia. Its first unit of 22,500 kilo- 
watts is to start turning this vear and a second unit 
of equal capacity will be ready in 1949. These addi- 
tional facilities will bring the company’s generating 
capacity up to 754,000 kilowatts, or more than a 
million horsepower. 

The Savannah Electric and Power Co. serves all of 
highly industrialized Chatham County and parts of 
four adjoining counties. The company operates the 
Riverside plant with a rated installation of 35,500 
kilowatts. Under an important expansion program 
recently approved by the stockholders, a 20,000 kilo- 
watt addition is being added to the plant at a cost of 
$3,700,000. Other improvements include facility ex- 
tensions in all parts of the territory served. Supple- 
menting their own plant they have access to addi- 
tional power from the Georgia Power Company. 
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Headquartered at Valdosta, the Georgia Power and 

Light Company serves 22 counties in Southern Geor- 
gia, securing most of its power from the Florida 
Power Corporation, a sister company. Its facilities 
include a steam plant at Waycross. 

Natural gas is available in 21 communities in Geor- 
gia including cities in which a large part of the 
tremendous textile industry is concentrated. Almost 
the entire supply of natural furnished 
through the facilities of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
which secures its supply from the Southern Natural 
Gas System. The hundred-year-old company supplied 
more than 39 billion cubic feet of natural and manu- 
factured gas during 1947 to its 146,079 customers, 
reaching from the Florida border almost to the Ten- 
nessee border. Extension of natural gas service to 
other communities is contemplated in applications 
now pending with the Public Service Commission. 

In all, 66 power utility companies serve the state, 
employing nearly 8,000 persons, and turning out, all 
told, over three billion kilowatt-hours of energy per 
year, 


gas is 


Of the entire production, three fifths, or 1.8 billion 
kilowatt-hours go to turn the wheels of industrial en- 
terprise. In addition, 500 million kilowatt-hours of 
energy are supplied to commercial enterprise, S00 
million to residential users, and nearly 100 million 
for street and public building lighting and other 
miscellaneous purposes, 

Of the three billion kilowatt-hours turned out each 
year by the state’s power facilities, nearly half. 1.- 
469,000,000 kilowatt-hours, are produced from hydro- 
electric plants, with 1,569,000,000 being produced by 
steam, and a very small portion by internal combus 
tion methods, 

Latest reports show installed generating capacity 
for the entire state to amount to 715,026 kilowatts. 
Of this capacity, 342,892 kilowatts consist of hydro- 
electric equipment; 369,900 kilowatts steam, and 2.- 
254 internal combustion. 

Water power potential, to a vast extent still un- 
used, lends credence to current belief that power de- 
velopment in the future will be largely of hydro-elec- 
tric variety. Georgia is reported to have an unused 
hydro-electric potential of around nine million acre 
feet, which is no mean supply as can be seen from 
a comparison with the vast water potential available 
to the TVA area, This latter, rated as one of the most 
voluminous of the nation embraces in the neighbor- 
hood of fifteen million acre feet, 

A noteworthy commentary to power development in 
the state has been the rapid expansion of farm elec 
trification, Of the 216,033 farms listed by the census 
of 1940, 73,795, or 54.2 per cent were served by power 
lines. By January 1, 1946 electrified farms had in- 
creased to the number of 82,500, or 36.5 per cent, One 
year jater, in the early months of 1947, farms on power 
lines numbered 103,100 and represented 45.6 per cent 
of all farms in the state, While 1946 was a vear of in- 
tensive expansion of farm electrification throughout 
the South, Georgia was in the forefront of this form 
of progress, being exceeded only by Louisiana ani 
Texas, and by these states by a very narrow margin. 


Viewed as a vital adjunct to the state’s progress - 
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Top—Plant Arkwright Georgia Power Co. plant near Macon has 
a capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, to be increased to 160,000. 


Bottom—Georgia Pewer's Plant Atkinson is the largest electric power 
plant in the state. Capacity will be raised to 240,000 kilowatts. 


industrially and otherwise, power expansion and effi- 
ciency of operation must be counted among the state's 
vreatest assets, 

With old industries expected to expand greatly 
within the next few vears and with the establishment 
of an entirely new group of industries, power require 
ments in the state will doubtlessly be even greater 
than during the past few vears. Aware of this, power 
companies serving the state are planning for this 
future demand to assure that Georgia industry will 
have the power it needs. 








The Ford Motor Co. plant at Hapeville, is an example of new 
industry for which power is provided by the various state power 
companies. 
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State Capitol Building, Atlanta. 


STATE FINANCE — TAXES 


The state of Georgia is in a relatively enviable 
financial position, being free of any bonded indebted- 
ness in excess of sinking funds on hand. As of De- 
cember 31, 1947, Georgia carried a surplus of more 
than $840,000 above every obligation of the state and 
its agencies, according to a statement issued by the 
state auditor, 

Further, the state has on hand S80500 for pay- 
ment of outstanding general state bonds. There was 
also a balance of the debt assumed by the state in 
1936 for the benefit of the various counties for road 
construction. This obligation—amounting to S2,- 
650,000—had been set aside in a sinking fund, prior 
to liquidation of this debt on March 15, 1948, 

As a whole, taxes are reasonable and expenditures 
are moderate. Whether these two are higher or lower 
than they should be depends upon individual concept 
of what are the proper functions of a state govern- 
ment. 

The state is the owner of a railroad between At- 
lanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., and has this 
source of revenue in addition to taxes, licenses, fees 
and other income received by the various Depart- 
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ments. The railroad is leased to the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, & St. Louis Railroad under a long term 
lease, and is operated by that company. In the past. 
income from such lease has been discounted. In an 
ticipating income from this source, the State has been 
able to obtain revenue when urgently needed without 
increasing taxes or bonding the state. The last of 
these discounted rental warrants, maturing at the 
rate of $45,000 on the first day of each month, will be 
due December 1, 1949. The state is holding in a cash 
sinking fund the full amount needed to liquidate this 
remaining obligation of $1,215,000 in full. 

The revenue of the state from all sources including 
Federal grants and other non-tax sources, except un 
employment taxes, totalled $143,536,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, In 1941, such receipts were 
only $78,835,000. The state has not followed many of 
the other Southern states in imposing a sales tax. 
but more than three-fourths of this revenue was de 
rived from personal and corporate income with selec 
tive sales tax. As no new taxes were added, the in 
crease over 1941 is due to the change in the level of 
state income and in expanding business activities. 
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The major sources of tax receipts are: alcoholic 
beverage tax with a warehouse storage charge, cigar 
and cigarette tax, income tax, insurance premium 
tax. malt beverage tax, motor fuel tax, and the gen- 
eral property tax which includes intangible personal 
property, 

The most important source of non-tax revenue was 
Federal grants for specific purposes. This mounted 
to $29,419,575 for the fiscal vear ending June 50, 1947, 
and represented 20.5 per cent of the total revenue 
receipts, Other non-tax revenue aggregated about 
half of the amount of Federal aid received. 

Federal income taxes are allowed as a deduction in 
Georgia. The rate for individuals begins at one per 
cent after a liberal exemption of 82.500 in the case 
of a married person living with husband or wife, The 
law provides for a progressively increased graduated 
scale as net income increases above this exemption, 
but even the large income taxpayer cannot be made 
to pay more than seven per cent on their highest 
income, 

Unless specifically exempted, all domestic and for 
eign corporations owning property or doing business 
in the state are taxed on their net income at the rate 
of 51, per cent. An alternate basis is provided, 
though, as well as a three-factor ration in the alloca 
tion of business done outside of the state. 

Intangible personal property is Classified for taxa 
tion in Georgia with the rate varving according to 
classification. Money is taxed at the rate of 10 cents 
on each 81,000, Notes and obligations secured by loans 
on real estate are taxed at the rate of 83.00 per S1, 
000. Federal Savings and Loan Association, State 
Building and Loan Association and the Federal Hous 
ing Administration, however, are taxed at the rate of 
S1.50 on each $1,000 up to 85.000 on notes and obliga- 
tions secured by loans on real estate. All amounts in 
excess of this sum are taxed at the rate of 83.00 per 
S1.000, 

Broker loans, representing credits extended in con 
nection with the purchase or sale of stocks, bonds or 
other like security held as collateral for such loans. 
are taxed at the rate of 50 cents on each S1.000 of 
fair market value. Stocks in foreign corporations and 
foreign domesticated corporations are taxed at the 
rate of S1.00 on each 81,000 of fair market value, ex- 
cept those paying intangible income and franchise 
taxes in Georgia. All other intangibles are taxed at 
the rate of $3.00 on each 81,000 of fair market value. 
Obligations of the United States Government are 
exempted with evidence of debt of the State of Geor 
via, its public institutions, municipal corporations 
and subdivisions, 

The taxation of property has been one of the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue in Georgia since colonial 
days. The Constitution of the state, however, limits 
such taxation to five mills on each dollar of the value 
of the property taxable in the state. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, only 85,704,000 was real- 
ized by the state from such tax after excluding the 
amount received from the intangible personal prop- 
erty. This source of revenue has been supplanted, in 
so far as the state is concerned, by income and selec 
tive sales taxes as already noted. 
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The property tax is, however, the principal source 
of revenue for the counties, municipalities and ‘school 
districts of the state. The General Assembly has lim 
ited the purpose for which counties may make a levy. 
The Constitution provides that the several counties 
shall levy tax for the support and maintenance of 
education, in an amount not less than five mills upon 
the dollar. The municipalities are also limited as to 
their levy of taxes on property. They are only per- 
mitted to make a levy of one-half of one per cent of 
the value of the property for current expenses. If 
additional funds are required by a municipality for 
internal improvements, two-thirds of the legal voters 
must authorize the levy of an additional tax at an 
election held for such purpose. Most of the munici 
palities do have extensive licensing powers which are 
used with the state. No accurate current data is avail 
able, however, as to the revenue collected by counties. 
municipalities, and school districts. This has been 
estimated to be about S48.500.000 annually. 

The usual unemployment Compensation taxes are, 
of course, imposed upon employers of eight or more 
people. The amount collected in 1947 was S12,618.000. 
Like most of the other states, Georgia’s taxes are 
levied in accordance with a schedule which recognizes 
stability of employment. The state law was amended 
at the 1947 session of the General Assembly, and a 
new table of rates was established which lowered the 
experienced rate, effective with taxes or wages paid 
after July 1. 1947. The lowest available rate to an 
employer before this amendment was one per cent of 
his taxable payroll, Under the amendment the em 
plover’s reserve requirement was lowered, and the 
minimum rate was reduced to one-half of one per 
cent of the taxable payroll. This reduction has pro 
vided an additional experienced rating saving of ap 
proximately $1,100,000 for employers of Georgia dur 
ing the third quarter of 1947, 

The favorable picture reflected by the present tinan 
cial condition of the state is naturally clouded to some 
extent by the uncertainty of future business activi 
ties, employment, and other factors, This situation 
was met by the General Assembly at its 1947 session 
through the establishment of an interim legislative 
Tax Revision Committee, It was also realized by the 
Assembly that the state has many inequities in its tax 
system. The interim Committee was requested to 
study and suggest a program for a revision of the 
entire tax structure of the state, and to propose to 
the General Assembly those amendments to the tax 
laws which would strengthen, equalize, clarify and 
simplify the present tax system. 

The people of the state are cooperating with the 
Tax Revision Committee in their study. Most of the 
Chambers of Commerce have set up special commit 
tees to study tax revision, The state Bar Association, 
the state Bankers’ Association, the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Georgia Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, together with other state-wide and local 
organizations are also assisting the committee. 

There is a definite feeling throughout the state that 
through this Committee. Georgia will take the lead 
in establishing a financial structure based on a 
stable revenue, equitably collected and wisely spent. 
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Main Building, Georgia Tech Engineering Experiment Station. Largest of its kind in the Southeast, this station makes available a uniqu: 
combination of research services. 


RESEARCH 


In Georgia, the rising tide of industrial and agri- 
cultural activities has brought with it an increased 
awareness of the need for research devoted to local, 
state, and regional problems. To meet this need, 
private industries have established a number of re- 
search laboratories, and the State of Georgia has cre- 
ated several research organizations designed to ren- 
der specific services. 

A recent publication of the National 
Council shows that there were 26 industrial research 
laboratories in Georgia in 1946, all but two or three 
supported by private companies for the conduct of 
their individual research operations. 

A rough breakdown of their fields of 
shows, as might be expected, that most of these lab 
oratories deal with’ products and processes highly 
pertinent to this area; six are concerned with clays 
and clay products (ceramics, and rubber and paper 
fillers), five deal with textiles, three with pulp and 
paper, three with vegetable and animal fats and oils 
and their products, two with rubber and rubber 
chemicals, two with fertilizers, two with minerals, 
and one each with agronomy, cellulose, confection 
eries, corn products, dvestulls, essential oils, maple 
products, naval stores, pharmaceuticals, rayon, and 
wood preservation. This last list totals more than 26, 
which is accounted for by the fact that several labora- 
tories work on a number of products. 

It is probable, of course, that this tabulation is by 
no means complete, Many organizations employ plant 
engineers and chemists whose duties include solution 
of minor research problems. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to note that the National Research Council re- 
ports that the following organizations operate re- 
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search laboratories in Georgia: Augusta Chemica! 
Company, Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, Cal 
laway Institute, Ine. (La Grange), Centaur Company 
(Atlanta), Edgar Brothers Company (MeIntyre). 
General Tire and Rubber Company (Barnesville). 
Georgia Kaolin Company (Dry Branch), Hercules 
Powder Company (Brunswick), Herty Founda 
tion Laboratory (Savannah), Huber Corporation 
(Huber), International Minerals and Chemical Cor 
poration (East Pointy, Law and Company (Atlanta 
and Macon), Poole Maynard (Atlanta), Metasap 
Chemical Company (Cedartown), Monarch Manutfae 
turing Company (Atlanta), Penick and Ford, Ltd., 
Inc, (Atlanta), FP. S. Rostver Guano Company (At 
lanta), Seydel-Woolley and Company (Atlanta), 
Southern Wood Preserving Company (last Point), 
Swift and Company (Atlanta), Thompson, Weinman 
and Company, Ine. (Cartersville), Tubize Rayon 
Corporation (Rome), Union Bag and Paper Corpors 
tion (Savannah), United States Rubber Company 
(Hogansvilley, and West Point Manufacturing Com 
pany. 

As mentioned, the University System of Georgia 
has been entrusted by the State with the operation of 
several research groups. Among these are the State 
Mngineering Experiment Station of the Georgia 
School of Technology, at Athinta: the Georgia (Agri 
cultural) Experiment Station, at} Experiment; the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, at Tif 
ton; and the Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, 
at Athens, 

In addition, many of the units of the University 
System, such as the Georgia School of Technology 
and the University of Georgia, also engage in pro 
FOR 
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grams of fundamental research on the graduate and 
faculty levels. Research programs are also conducted 
by such privately-supported schools as Emory Uni 
versity. The latter school and certain clinics engage 
in considerable medical and biological research, 

Space does not permit details of the types of re 
search conducted at all of the state experiment sta 
tions. The Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station 
conducts extensive experiments on growing such 
crops as high-vield cotton, hybrid corn, peanuts, ete. : 
on the preservation of fruits and berries by freezing 
nd canning, ete, Agricultural research applicable to 
three-fifths of the farming area of Georgia is con 
dueted by the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta 
lion, typical studies including cotton plant fertiliz 
ers, Crop rotation, grasses, kudzu, animal husbandry, 
omimal diseases, ete. 

The State Engineering Experiment Station of the 
Georgia School of Technology is the largest of its kind 
in the Southeast and makes available to this area a 
unique combination of research services, The Station, 
by coordinating and advancing the research activities 
of Georgia Tech through an integrated program: of 
fundamental and applied research, serves to aid) in 
the development and integration of industrial and 
agricultural activities and the better utilization. of 
resources in the South through its investigations and 
technological studies, 

In 1946-47, for example, the Station conducted 50 
major and TS minor research investigations, requir 
ing the full-time services of 66 persons and the part 
time assistance of 100 others, including faculty, grad 
nate students, and student assistants. To name but a 
few recent projects, (1) a portable X-ray machine 
was designed and developed for an Atlanta equip 
ment company and is now in industrial use, (2) en 
vineering development work on the impregnation of 
woods with dimethylol urea was brought to commer 
cial fruition for a Georgia lumber company, (3) an 
intensive study of primers in two-coat exterior paint 
systems on Southern vellow pine was conducted for 
an industrial group, (4) commercial development 
work on bast fibers was conducted for both a govern 
ment agency and a private firm, (5) a ceramies plant 
at Marietta, Georgia, was constructed by a private 
firm as an outgrowth of an applied research project, 
(6G) a plastics molding firm was established in At 
lanta following development work at Georgia Tech, 
(7) an extensive food freezing project is currently 
being conducted, and (8) various electronics and 
chemical engineering projects have been (and are 
being) conducted for Government agencies, 

In addition to its own modern research building, a 
recently-completed research annex, and a number of 

smaller structures, the Station has available and 
utilizes the technical facilities of the various engi 
neering and science departments of the school. Be 
sides performing engineering and scientific research, 
the Station maintains a Technical Information Ser 
vice and an Industrial Economies Research Statl 
which offer a variety of informational and economic 
services, 

From a constructive point of view, it would appear 
that Georgia—its industrialists, farmers, and state 
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officials and legislators have really grasped the 
fundamental reasons why research is needed and 
must be conducted— to solve problems encountered by 
industry and agriculture, to improve existing prod 
vets and processes, and to lay the foundations upon 
Which tomorrow's civilization will build. It cannot 
be pretended that the optimum amount of research 
has been conducted in Georgia in the past, or that 
present research operations are completely adequate. 
Buildings, equipment, and men are definitely needed, 
It does not appear improbable, however, that these 
Will be supplied as time goes on but it is equally 
Clear that the practicalities of the picture must be 
kept in focus at all times. Research work is not the 
pastime of a few “mad scientists,” gaily playing with 
elaborate and expensive toys: it is a field in’ which 
trained men, properly equipped, can contribute much 
fo the individual and collective welfare. 

In Georgia, moreover, there is an increasing reali 
zation that the State possesses and must continue to 
acquire a raw material distinet from the inanimate 
resources of its soil educated Georgia youth. — It 
used to be said that Southern colleges, especially in 
the scientific and technical tields, apparently existed 
for the sole purpose of training men and women for 
the industries of the north and west. If this was ever 
true, it is not so now, for Southern industrial prog 
ress is offering increasing opportunities for retention 
of its skilled manhood, Tf continued progress is to be 
had, however, Georgia and other Southern states 
must add to and make adequate their facilities for 
graduate and undergraduate education, both as re 
gvards buildings and faculties. 


Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, part of the University 
system, operated in cooperation with the United States Extension 
Service. 
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EDUCATION 


Georgians are rightfully proud of their state edu- 
cational system and of the public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning which have brought national 
recognition to the state. 
Envy of many a richer state is Georgia’s unique 
University System, which unites a total of 17 institu- 
tions of higher education under a central administra- 
tion. With a Chancellor and Assistant Chancellor as 
executive officers, the University System of Georgia 
coordinates the work of five institutions of college and 
university status, the two professional schools, the 
state teacher’s college, three Negro colleges and six 
junior colleges, 
With a top-flight educator at its head, the Univer- 
sity system organization standardizes educational 
requirements and standards for all the state schools’ 
and prevents over-lapping and needless duplication. 
While each state institution has its own president, 
its own business organization and its own faculty 
and staff, the University system is the over-all guid- 
ing body which sets policy and works with the state 
legislature and other state agencies in planning ex- 
pansion and coordinating the needs picture for all. 
; At the top of the state’s higher educational system tii > : 
is the state Board of Regents which is the final author- ey , + 
itv in all cases. The officers of the University svstem tie a — 
Above is the Administration building at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, one of the nation's leading engineering schools 


The Emory University Hospital is located on the university campus in the Druid Hills section of Atlanta. The hospital is known all over the syst 
Southeast as a great center of medical care, teaching and research. outs 
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and of each institution in it are responsible to the 










































Board and, through its members, to the people of the y 

state, for the discharge of their duties. 
Included in the Georgia University System are the Pe 

following: uy 
Universities and colleges: Georgia State College a 


for Women, a fully accredited, four year college for 
women at Milledgeville, the pre-Civil War state 
capital; Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta. 
also an accredited, four year school for women; the 
University of Georgia, at Athens, including a College 
of Arts and Sciences, Graduate School, and Colleges 
of Pharmacy, Education, Agriculture, Home Eco 
nomics, Forestry, Business Administration, and Jour 
nalism: and the University of Georgia, Atlanta 
division. 

The state's professional and technical schools in- 
clude Georgia Tech, one of the nation’s leading engi 
neering and technological schools, and the University 
of Georgia School of Medicine, at Augusta, an ap 
proved four-vear medical college. 

The Georgia State Teachers College. located at 
Statesboro, has a wellearned reputation of excel 
lence in the field of teacher training, and is the state's 
ouly institution of higher education devoted entirely 
to the education of teachers. 

The University also includes three excellent insti 
tutions for Negroes: Albany State College, Fort Val 
ley State College, and Georgia State College. 

Well-represented too, are the junior colleges, with 
a total of six being operatedS by the University sys 
tem. They are Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Col 
lege, at Tifton; Georgia Southwestern College, at 
Americus: Middle Georgia College, at Cochran: 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega: South Georgia 





—" College, Douglas: and West Georgia College, Carrol 
1ools ton, 

In addition to the schools included in its University 
system, however, Georgia is well supplied with really 
outstanding private institutions. There are eleven of 
them on the college and university level, including six 
women’s colleges and three listed as universities, 

mory University, in Atlanta, is one of the South's 
outstanding educational institutions. More than 110 
years old,.Emory is fully accredited as a university 
and for each of its schools and colleges. Included are 
the following: College of Arts and Sciences, Graduate 
School, School of Law, School of Medicine, School of 
Nursing, School of Dentistry, School of Theology, 
School of Business Administration and Library 
School. With an endowment in the neighborhood of 
S13 million and a physical plant valued at almost $14 
million, Emory has one of the most beautiful 
campuses in the entire South. The Emory University 
Hospital is known over the Southeast as a center of 
medical care, teaching, and research. 

Mercer University, at Macon, founded by the Bap- 






























Right above—Wesleyan College at Macon is the oldest exclusively 
women's college on a four-year basis in the country. 







Below—The famous arch at the University of Georgia. The state 
university located in Athens, includes an Atlanta division. 
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South Hall at Wesleyan College is one of many striking buildings on the campus. The school has many prominent alumnae. 


tist Church, numbers among its alumni some of the 
outstanding citizens of the state. It includes a Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, a Graduate School, and a 
School of Law. It has for many years been noted for 
the all ‘round excellence of its educational plant. 

The oldest exclusively woman's college on a four- 
year basis in America Wesleyan College at. Macon, is 
one of the state’s outstanding institutions as are 
Agness Scott College, in Decatur, Bessie Tift, at 
Forsyth, Brenau College, at Gainsville, La Grange 
College, at La Grange: and Shorter College at Rome, 
all woman's colleges. 

Among the other colleges and universities are 
Berry College, at Mount Berry, heavily endowed by 
Henry Ford ; Oglethorpe University, in Atlanta; and 
Piedmont College, at Demorest, in the beautiful 
mountain region of North Georgia. Private profes- 
sional and technological schools include: Atlanta 
Law School, Columbia Theological Seminary ; South- 
ern College of Pharmacy; and the Woodrow Wilson 
Law School, 

Georgia is also the home of several of the nation’s 
top Negro schools. The Atlanta University System, 
a cooperative organization of institutions in the state 
capital, includes Atlanta University, the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Clark College, More- 
house College, and Spelman College. Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, also in Atlanta, is the only ap- 
proved Methodist theological seminary for Negroes 
in the country. Other Negro institutions in the state 
are Morris Brown College, in Atlanta, and Paine Col- 
lege, an excellent Methodist institution at Augusta. 

The state also has the following junior colleges. 
Andrew College, Cuthbert, Armstrong Junior Col- 
lege, Savannah; Brewton-Parker Institute, Mt. Ver- 
non; Emanuel College, Franklin Springs; Emory 
Junior College, Oxford; Emory Junior College, Val- 
dosta; Georgia Military Academy, College Park; 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville; Gordon Mili- 
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The Chemistry building at Emory University. This structure, like many 
others on the campus, was built with Georgia marble. 


tary College, Barnesville; Junior College of Augusta, 
Augusta; Norman Junior College, Norman Park; 
Reinhardt College, Waleska; Riverside Junior Col- 
lege,Gainesville; and Young Harris College, Young 
Harris. 

There are 4,622 public schools in the state of Geor- 
gia, operated by the various county and city govern- 
ments. The over-all state body is the Georgia State 
Kducation Department, which has gained a nation- 
wide reputation for its able and progressive planning. 
aimed at bettering the quality of education given the 
state’s children. 

Georgia took a long step forward when the Genera! 
Assembly passed, in 1945, a new and modern com- 
pulsory school attendance law. This new law au- 
thorizes city and county boards of education to em- 
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Campus scene, University of Georgia. 


ploy visiting teachers to enforce the act. The chief 
functions of visiting teachers are to investigate cases 
of unlawful school absences, study carefully the causes 
of such absences, consult with parents and teachers 
in helping to eliminate the causes of non-attendance, 
and to coordinate the efforts of the school, home and 
community welfare agencies in discovering and 
diagnosing problems relating to irregular attendance 
and in finding solutions for these maladjustments. 

Georgia was the fourth state in the union to set up 
a state-wide visiting teacher service in relation to 
compulsory schoo] attendance. A specialized and 
professional service is rendered by visiting teachers, 
quite different to that which characterizes the at 
tendance of truant officers of the past. School enroll- 
ments and attendance increased almost. everywhere 
with the institution of the new system, 

In its program of library service and in supplying 
free textbooks, Georgia has made great progress dur- 
ing the past decade. The 1987 General Assembly 
passed the free text book bill, and the Board of Edu- 
cation now operates a program under which all chil- 
dren from the first through the eleventh grades are 
furnished a supply of textbooks in all subjects. This 
program has brought improvement in school enroll- 
ment, attendance and promotions. 

Schools also have benefited greatly from the rural 
library program started in 1944, Many of them serve 
as centers for distributing books to the entire com- 
munity. The rural library fund has assisted in the 
establishment of extension of free public service to 
the rural population in 122 of the state’s 159 counties. 
It has stimulated 23 of these counties to give even 
further service through the establishment of 10 multi- 
county or regional libraries, 

Books are distributed through cooperation of home 
demonstration agents, county agents, instructional 
supervisors, visiting teachers and other county 
workers. 

Five phases of vocational education are carried on 
in the state’s public schools: vocational agriculture, 
vocational homemaking education, distributive edu- 
‘ation, trade and industrial education, and occupa- 
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Civil Engineering Building, Georgia 


tional information and guidance. 

In addition, for the biennium 1945-46, Georgia 
stood at the top of the list of states in the nation. in 
vocational rehabilitation. This was not, incidentally, 
in ratio to population, but in actual numbers, which 
means that the ratio of accomplishment would have 
been far higher, As an example of the effectiveness 
of this program, the annual earnings of the persons 
rehabilitated during that period amounted to S624,- 
M00. The program itself cost some S675,000. Their 
annual earnings after rehabilitation amounted to 
S3 260000. 

Georgia’s school lunch program, during the fiscal 
vear 1945-46, the last for which published tigures are 
available, was a S6 million business. Every county 
in the state has at least one lunch program during 
that period, and 4.110540 lunches were served abso- 
lutely free. 

In the area of special services would be listed Geor- 
gia’s School for the Deaf, located at Cave Springs, 
and the School for the Blind at Macon. 

During 1945-46, the School for the Deaf had a total 
enrollment of 273 pupils from 94 counties in the 
state, including 54 Negro students. The faculty con- 
sisted of 26 academic teachers and 10 vocational 
teachers. Graduates of the school make excellent rec- 
ords after leaving the institution and morale among 
the students and alumni is high. 

The school for the Bli:z.: has an enrollment of 107 
students during the period mentioned, and a faculty 
of four men and 10 women. Consisting of both gram- 
mar school and high school, the program of this insti- 
tution is fully accredited by the State Accrediting 
Commission. In addition to the regular literary cur- 
riculum, students may take piano, pip organ, chorus, 
stringed instruments, and typing. Industrial subjects 
include woodwork, piano tuning and repairing, chair 
caning and seating, broom-making, basketry, weav- 
ing, crocheting, knitting, sewing, etc. All children are 
taught typing as soon as they are able to spell. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed ou human relations as ¢ 
means of preparing the youngsters for taking their 
places in the social and business world. 
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St. Simon's Island, Georgia's Atlantic Coast seashore resort, is reached from Brunswick by a four-mile causeway. The beach has excellent 
fishing grounds. 


RECREATION 


From the incredibly beautiful mountain regions 
of its northern Piedmont section to the impressive 
resorts lining its Atlantic coast, Georgia offers a 
vacation land in which its citizenry takes fierce pride. 

Georgians are aware of the state’s great natural 
beauty, and its diversity of scenery, climate and his 
torical attractions. Thousands find their favorite 
diversion on the beaches of St. Simons Island and 
Sea Island. Additional thousands trek to inland 
fields and streams to experience the myriad pleasures 
known to hunter and angler, 

But it is the out-of-state tourists whom Georgia 
presently wishes to educate to its varied attractions. 
In 1947, visiting tourists spent a total of S82,246.500 
in Georgia. While this figure sounds impressive, state 
officials do not feel that Georgia’s vacation industry 
is sufficiently large, especially in view of the multi 
tude of attractions which the state can offer vaca 
tionists, 

Asa means of enlarging its tourists volume, as well 
as to give its citizens an additional site for recreation, 
the state recently purchased Jekyll Island for devel 
opment into a state Park. With such an impressive 


Bird hunting is a favorite pastime with many Georgians. Quail and 
dove are plentiful. 
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Each fall thousands crowd into Grant Field in Atlanta to view the 
"Yellow Jackets,"’ Georgia Tech's famed football team. 


lure, it is hoped that Georgia’s tourist yolume will 
expand in the next ten years until it has reached the 
figure of $246,000,000 annually. 

Jekyll Island is to be part of Georgia’s State Park 
System which is rapidly becoming one of the state's 
outstanding recreational and = tourist attractions. 
Virtually unknown a few years ago, the system has 
been expanded until it now includes 21 parks and 
areas and approximately 50,000 acres of land valued 
at $12,000,000, 

As the state’s newest acquisition, Jekyll Tsland, on 
the Georgia coast near Brunswick, alone includes 11, 
000 acres and 36 buildings and installations which 


ii 
ies 


Fishermen display a good catch. Georgia streams abound in bass, 
trout, spot and other fish which delight the angler. 
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University of Georgia's Captain Dan Edwards dashes the last ten 
yards to score in the 1947 victory over Louisiana State 


will be a 83,000,000 asset when development of the 
island is completed, 

The island offers some of the best fishing on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Speckled trout, whiting, sheep 
head, spot, drum and other species can be caught at 
the various fishing drops along Jekyll river. Eighty 
pounds of winter trout were recently caught there 
by a group of fishermen in three hours. In addition 
there are approximately 600 deer on the island and 
numerous wild hogs imported from Germany, but noe 
hunting will be permitted. Water fowl will also be 
protected but marsh hen hunting may be permitted in 
the island's 5.000 acres of marsh Jand during the 
SeaSON. 

During 1947 it was estimated that a million Geor 
gians enjoyed the facilities of the Parks already being 
operated by the State. With the opening of Jekyll, 
this figure is expected to increase to a million and a 
half annually as Jekyll alone is expected to attract a 
half million tourists, sight-seers and vacationists each 
vear. Because of the wide publicity it has received, 
and its ideal vear-round climate (temperature there 
is about 70 to SO degrees year round) Jekyll will be 
one of Georgia's top-notch tourists attractions when 
fully developed. Approximately five miles of the Is 
land’s beautiful nine-mile beach will be set aside for 
youth organizations which will build group camps. 

Other interesting Park sites recently acquired by 
the state are Possum Poke, picturesque home of 
former Governor Charles S. Osborn of Michigan 
Which is located near Sylvester in Worth County and 
the Veterans Memorial Park at Lake Blackshear near 
Cordele, Both parks are outright gifts to the State of 
Georgia. Governor Osborn recently deeded his estate 
of 15 acres to the state and the Commissioners of Crisp 
County gave the State a 1.000 acre tract on Lake 
Blackshear last fall for the site ofa veterans memorial 
park, which is now under development, 

But for many, Georgia’s real lure lies not in the 
historic attractions or in its scenic beauty but in the 
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vast forests and wilderness areas, where the varied 
and abundant wildlife afford a virtual Paradise for 
hunters and fishermen. 

The angler visiting Blackbeard island, one of the 
Golden Isles of Quale off the Georgia Coast, will find 
streams filled with marauding sea bass, and the in 
sular haven, with its growth of semitropical plants. 
offers a variety of wild game, including Virginia 
white-tailed deer and fox squirrels. 

Between the outer islands and the Georgia coast 
is a million-acre marsh, which, interlaced with small 
isles and streams, offers a variety of sports. It 
abounds in raccoon and mink and game birds such 
as the clapper rail and the marsh hen. 

Ending abruptly at the Georgia coast the marsh 
lands give way to unbroken reaches of forest land. 
These pine-studded woods, dotted with bays and 
swamps, are the center of the choice deer and turkey 
hunting in the state. Many of the counties of this 
coastal hinterland are more than 90 per cent timbered. 
providing an excellent range for wildlife. 

Towards the South, along the Altamaha River. 
lies the Altamaha swamp, seven miles wide and al 
most seventy miles long. A magnificent swamp, the 


Left—Boating on a Georgia lake. 
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Altamaha is a locale for excellent deer and turkey 
shooting. Since some parts of this swamp are still 
virtually unexplored, it is one of the few places in 
the state where the average hunter is advised against 
hunting alone. 

To the south, the great Okefenokee Swamp em- 
braces some of the best fishing waters in the nation, 
and also attracts the largest winter concentration of 
waterfowl found in the state. Okefenokee, called 
“Land of the Trembling Earth” by early Indian tribes, 
is the headwaters of the romantic Suwanee River, 
its black water lakes, flower-spangled prairies and 
forested islands covering 600 square miles of “lost 
world.” The swamp park is open to tourists every day 
in the year. 

The swamp, a national park leased to the Ware 
County and Waycross Chamber of Commerce, was 
in fact established as a migratory waterfowl refuge. 
It has been beneficial to other wild-life as well, and 
alligators and black bears are abundant. The state’s 
best duck hunting lies between the Savannah River 
Refuge and the Okefenokee. 

In the southwest corner of the state are lands so 
fabulously wealthy game birds that it is known 
as the quail center of the world. In this area 
are extensive plantations developed for quail, dove 
aud wild turkey shooting. In addition, there is the 
other usual game such as deer, squirrels and water- 
‘fowl. 

Generally, quail are found throughout Georgia but 
wild turkeys are confined to the plantations and big 
swamps of the south and to the mountains. The best 
dove hunting is found along the coastal plain below 
the center of the state. 

There are countless good fishing sites on the power 
lakes and ponds scattered throughout middle Geor- 
gia. In the central counties, deer had once been 


The scenic beauty of Georgia's Piedmont section is popular with 

tourists who prefer the mountains at vacation time. In this area—the 

southern end of the Blue Ridge chain—peaks reach upward nearly 
5,000 feet. 


Above is the famous "Bobby Jones’ million dollar golf course at Augusta. To the course each year, come the nation's leading professional 
golfers to play in the invitational Master's Tournament. 
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Above is a section of the Crane home, one of some twenty such mansions on beautiful Jekyll Island. To attract a greater volume of tourists 
Jekyll was recently purchased by the state for use as a state park. 


planted bringing the state-wide herd of today. 

or Georgians and visitors to the mountain of the 
state, the lakes there guarantee a good catch of bass, 
bream, or crappie. Mountain creeks and rivers an- 
nually furnish more than half a million brook, brown, 
and rainbow trout for the angler, while bears, 
squirrels, ruffed grouse, wild turkeys, and deer cover 
the mountain ridges, 

The first cooperative game management area be- 
tween a national forest and state game department 
were set up on the Chattahoochee, Georgia’s only 
national forest. One hundred and fifty thousand acres 
in five tracts were set aside in strategic locations for 
development and wise use of a valuable resource, 
State rangers patrol them night and day, and this 
careful cultivation and protection of game resources 
has been an important factor in bringing back the 
deer herds and the bear. 

In the fall these cooperative units are the scene of 
organized buck deer hunts and throughout the spring 
and summer there is regulated trout fishing. Also, 
they provide the only organized archery hunts for 
buck deer in the state. 

Aside from the pleasure offered by its forests, 
streams, and game areas, Georgia can boast of other 
unusually fine outlets for recreation. The sports 
program offered by the state holds the attention of 
hundreds of thousands annually. Football teams of 
the University of Georgia and Georgia Tech have in 
recent years been among the nation’s best. Each Sat- 
urday afternoon during the fall, thousands file into 
Sanford Field at Athens or Grant Field at Atlanta 


to watch Georgia teams in action against outstand 
ing sectional and intersectional rivals, 

Georgia cities are well represented in baseball with 
leagues extending from the Atlanta entry in the Class 
AA Southern Association through Moultrie of the 
Class D Georgia-Florida League. High School and 
College athletic programs embracing practically all 
events furnish Georgians with a wide menu. of 
spectator sports, 

lor the sightseer, the towering geologic miracle, 
Stone Mountain, just outside of Atlanta, draws vis 
itors from all over the nation who come to view this 
unusual quirk of nature. 

In the northwest section of the state, at Toccoa, 
is located one of the state’s two unique waterfalls. 
Toccoa Falls drops from a height greater than that 
of the famous Niagara Falls in New York, although 
the breadth of the fall is on a much smaller seale. 

From Toccoa, the drive west to the Amicolola Falls 
goes through the state’s most impressive mountainous 
region. Peaks in this area soar to almost 5,000 feet. 
Amicolola Falls, located,a few miles west of Dahlo 
nega, the state’s gold mining center, is more than 
700 feet high. 

Generally, the state has alluring facilities for the 
diversion and recreation of its citizens and out-of 
state visitors. And it is believed that substantial 
progress is being made towards the eventual achieve 
ment of the goal of $246 million annually from tourist 
trade. The Agriculture and Industrial Development 
Board estimates that in 1948 tourists will spend 
approximately $105 million in Georgia. 
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Journey of a Word 


Stranger than any Jules Verne fiction 
is the trip vour voice takes by tele- 
phone. It spans the continent in onc- 
twelfth of a second — over a private 
speedway with green traffic lights all 
the way. fl 

Your voice is changed into elec- 
trical waves so that it can travel over 
the wires. Some waves travel too fast, 
and have to be slowed down, so others 


can keep pace. Waves get tired, and 
clectronic amplifiers give them new 
cnergy to speed them on. 

All arrive at journey’s end on split- 
second schedule and out steps your 
voice — changed back into words 
again. ‘he wonder of it is that 
the words sound like you and are 
you—with your own tone and 
mood and personality. 


ey LN 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Bi) 

rN ‘ 
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Bell ‘Vclephone Laboratories de- 
sign, improve and fit together the 
millions of intricate parts that make 
possible the journey of your words. 
It is a job that never ends 

It is this constant work of im- 
provement that helps the Bel! 
System give vou the best and the 
most cconomical telephone service 


in the world. 
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To Make orTo Purchase? 


By Paul T. Norton, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


MANUFACTURER often must de- 
cide whether certain parts are to be 
made in his own factory or to be pur- 
chased from an outside supplier. 

Long a serious problem, it is becoming 
even more difficult because modern com- 
petition often demands a manufacturing 
efficiency which can be obtained only by 
a high degree of both mechanization and 
specialization. Fortunately, there are 
many manufacturers with excellent war- 
built physical facilities and production 
know how who are only too ready to com- 
pete for the privilege of making certain 
parts which the average manufacturer 
has been accustomed to make in his own 
factory. 

This article will suggest certain gen- 
eral factors which may well be consid- 
ered by those manufacturers who are un- 
certain as to whether various articles 
should be made or be purchased, and for 
whom the problem is not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify turning it over to 


specialists. 


The Problem 


This article will discuss the problem 
from the viewpoint of the manufacturer 
who must decide either to make or to 
purchase. It is evident that the problem 
is of great importance also to that other 
manufacturer who will make and sell the 
part, if he can persuade the prospective 
buyer that it is more economical to buy 
than to make. That aspect of the prob- 
lem will be discussed in a second article 
to appear in June. 

This article and the one to follow in 
June refer to somewhat different aspects 
of a rather similar problem. In the July 
issue, a third article will discuss the 
factors which should be considered when 
deciding whether to attempt to sell a 
product to a wide variety of customers 
or to concentrate on selling to only a few 
customers, or even to a single customer. 

This particular im- 
portance to manufacturers who got their 
Start as subcontractors during the late 
war and who have neither a complete 
selling organization, nor sufficient work- 


problem is. of 
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ing capital to finance a general selling 
campaign with the resulting large amount 
of capital tied up in accounts receivable. 
The problem is also important to those 
companies who were forced to abandon 
their regular products during the war 
and who are undecided as to whether it 
is advisable to return to their prewar 
policy of general distribution of their 
products. 

When considering the desirability of 
concentrating on selling a product to a 
limited group, or to a single customer, it 
should be remembered that many a small 
manufacturer has prospered while mak- 
ing specialized parts for a single large 
company, while other manufacturers have 
found the practice a very dangerous and 
undesirable one after years of what had 
seemed to be very profitable business of 
this kind. 


Factors Favoring Manufacture 


Some factors favor the manufacture 
of an article while others favor its pur- 
chase. Some factors are clear-cut in that 
they always favor one or the other of the 
two policies, while other factors are less 
definite in their effect and under certain 
conditions may favor either of the two 
policies. , 

Among the reasons why manufacturers 
tend to make rather than to purchase an 
article are the following: 

1. Better control of quality. 

2. Greater assurance of getting mate- 
rial when needed. 

3. Smaller inventory by reducing time 
between placing of order and receipt of 
goods, also in some cases by reducing size 
of preduction lot. 

4. Quantities may 
great to make business attractive to out- 


not be sufficiently 


side suppliers. 

». More economical to continue to use 
equipment which has little or no realiz- 
able value for any other purpose. 

6. Opportunity to distribute general in- 
direct overhead expense over a larger 
production. 

7. Avoidance of possible 


prices through independence of outside 


exorbitant 


MANUFACTURERS 





This is the first of three 
articles by Mr. Norton on the 
question of whether manu- 
facturers should make or pur- 
chase certain articles. Sub- 
contracting and distribution 
will be discussed in the June 
and July issues. 


















suppliers. 

8. Elimination of the profit and some 
of the indirect costs of the outside sup 
plier. 


Factors Examined 


A cursory examination of the factors 
just listed makes them seem more per- 
suasive than some of them really are 
when full consideration is given to all of 
the implications which are involved. For 
example, it is not always true that a 
manufacturer can secure better quality 
by making an article himself than by 
purchasing it. This is something which 
should be given most careful attention 
when quality is of great importance. 
There are many instances where outside 
specialists in certain fields can produce 
articles of higher quality than is possible 
in the shop of a manufacturer who mere- 
ly uses some of the particular articles in 
the assembly of his own product. 

It is generally true that a manufac- 
turer will have greater assurance of sup- 
ply when manufacturing an article him- 
self. If the need is sufficiently urgent a 
manufacturer Can reschedule his own pro- 
duction so as to favor any particular 
order and thus complete its manufacture 
at the earliest possible moment. This can 
obviously not be done as well by an in- 
dependent supplier who must consider 
the needs of all of his customers. In 
addition, if the distance between the man- 
ufacturer and the independent supplier is 
there may transit 
between the two plants. 

However, even this factor may not al- 
making the article. The 
writer Knows of several cases where a 
manufacturer experienced serious delays 
articles merely 


great, he delays in 


Ways favor 


in producing important 
because of breakdowns in his only means 
of production, which delays would prob- 
ably not have occurred in the plants of 
suppliers who had alternative methods 
of production, 

There can be no doubt that it is often 
possible to reduce inventories 
through manufacture of an article whieh 

(Continued on page 164) 
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CUTS 
POWER 
COSTS 


MAINTAINS 
UNIFORM 
PRESSURE 


N INE years ago the town of Newton, Georgia, 


installed the 60,000-gal. Horton elevated 


tank shown above to maintain gravity pressure 
in its water system. This modern, streamline 
structure is still operating just as efficiently as 
the day it was built—and will continue to do 
so for many years to come. 


The water supply at Newton is taken from 


a well and all pumping is done by electricity. 
The electric rate is relatively high—5c per kilo- 
watt hour—consequently it is much more eco- 
nomical to operate the pump until the tank is 
full and then shut it down than it would be to 
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Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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pump direct. The tank maintains gravity pres- 
sure in the mains when the pump is not oper- 


ating. 


If you are concerned with 
the planning of water dis- 
tribution systems, it will 
pay you to send for the new 
booklet describing the ad- 
vantages of gravity pres- 
sure in municipal and in- 
dustrial systems. Address 
our nearest office for your 
copy of this booklet. 


HORTON 


S  ELLIPSOIDAL BOTTOM 
ELEVATED STEEL TANKS 
| gt Welded Construction 
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South’s Post-war Activity | 


Reflects Accelerated Progress 


by R. Lisle Gould 


Executive Vice President 
Vanufecturers Record 


== too much has been said al- 
ready about the South’s great natural 
advantages, her vast resources which sur- 
pass, in extent and variety combined, 
those of any equal area known on earth, 
her gentle climate, her fertile soil, her 
forests and waterways. Perhaps we should 
not mention her great expanse of sea- 
coast which is equal to two-thirds of the 
nation’s shoreline, with its protected, 
friendly harbors pointing the way to ex- 
panding world trade and better relations 
abroad in peaceful commerce. Perhaps we 
should refrain from pointing out that the 
South produces all of the country’s sul- 
phur, 98% of the bauxite, 95% of the 
phosphate rock, 72% of the natural gas, 
63% of the crude petroleum, 50% of the 
bituminous coal, and 48% of all the min- 
eral Wealth produced in the United States, 

Perhaps we should only dwell on some 
of our better-known well- 
publicized, periodically, by even some of 


deticiencies, 


our own well-meaning native sons, and 
always gleefully chewed over by self-ap- 
pointed critics elsewhere who hope to 
make a reputation for themselves through 
sensational journalism. Even a President 
of the United States once labeled this part 
of the country “The Nation's Economic 
Problem No. 1,7 a quickly 
echoed by a “new look” member of his 


sentiment 


cabinet who thought she discovered that 
Southerners do not wear shoes! 


Kidnapping? 


Of course, when a New England lieu- 
tenant governor talks about “Bilbo Belt 
banjo strummers” and “Dixie Claghorns” 
and accuses the South of “kidnapping” 
the Massachusetts’ textile industry (he 
apologized later), he only reveals that he 
doesn’t know that as early as 1910, South- 
ern textile supremacy was already an ac- 
complished fact. and that any hope of 
New England's ability to compete success- 
fully with the South in the manufacture 
of cotton goods is now forever lost. 

Few men contributing to the South's 
development appear to have much in com- 
mon with comic-strip Senator Claghorn. 
But in making this comparison, the Mas- 
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sachusetts’ lieutenant governor unwitting- 
ly went much further in his tribute than 
he probably intended. If the South can 
progress as far as it has under such inept 
and benighted leadership, how great must 
its future be! 


Emphasizes Progress 


For the past sixty-six years the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD has tried to stimulate 
the South’s industrial development by 
pointing out the good things that have 
been accomplished here, and to empha- 
size rather than deficiencies 
and backwardness. We do not feel 
that the 
the expense of other parts of the coun- 
try, but rather we feel as the Honorable 
William D. Kelly of Pennsylvania did 
more than fifty years ago. He was known 
as “the father of the House of Repre- 
sentatives” and was sometimes called “Pig 
Iron” Kelly. After a trip through the 
South in the early 18S0’s, he wrote for 
the MANUFACTURERS RECORD a number of 


progress 


South has been developed at 


broad, far-seeing letters, and in one of 
these to Richard TH. Edmonds, our first 
sreat editor, he said, “The development 
of the South 
the nation.” That statement appeared un- 


means the enrichment of 


der our masthead for many, many years 
and still does in the slightly revised form, 
“What Enriches the South Enriches the 
Nation.” The thought is the same. 

A) textile mill built in the South, a 
chemical plant, an oil refinery, a plant to 
manufacture newsprint, any plant located 
in the South because of more efficient op- 
eration, contributes to the nation’s up- 
building and not to the detriment of any 
other section. It is true that some plants 
have been moved from other parts of the 
country into the South, including a few 
textile mills from New England. But by 
ho means Was any major part of the more 
than 95,060 manufacturing establishments 
in the sixteen 
planted from elsewhere. 


Southern states trans- 

There is no thought here to ignore ob- 
vious defects and shertcomings. The only 
question is one of emphasis. What good 
does it do to write a book, or ap article. or 


to make a speech dwelling solely on the 
seamy side, to stress only the lower per 
capita relatively smaller 
amount spent on public education, the 
erosion of our soil, the wasteful burning of 
our forest lands, the evils of sharecro}) 
ping, our prodigal waste of nature’s lavis! 
gifts? 


It doesi’t do, of course, to ignore thes- 


income, the 


things or to hold our noses as we pass 
them by, but what good does it do, wha 
constructive purpose is served by tryin 
to picture the South as one long “tobac 
road?" 

Generalizing on one particular thine 
always leads to false conclusions, It woul: 
be as accurate to describe New York Cit 
from the picture to be seen from the wil 
dow of a New York Central train on it 
way to Albany. Or to say that Pittsburg 
is a failure as a steel-producing cente 
because of living conditions in Bast Lil 
erty. Or to say that all of Chicago is co 
tained in the smell of its stockyards. 

Of course, these things are undesirabi, 
and they should be corrected, but becaus. 
of them, are we right in concluding tha 
our way of life is a failure? We hav 
no patience with such good intentions 
which only pave the road to a state o 
discontent and frustration. We live i: 
a fair land, abundantly blessed by nature 
rich in both natural and human resources 
And a great work has been done in tur: 
ing these blessings to good account. 

Since‘ante bellum days, there have bee: 
generally, tive great, forward, basic in 
dustrial movements in the South, First 
came textiles. By 1930 this section had 
more than half of the cotton mill spindles 
of the country. and 67% of the cotter 
goods’ output of the United States was 
produced in Southern mills. This move 
ment in textiles has been a steady one ove! 
a period of more than fifty veurs and in 
many important respects, is stil] far from 
finished. 


Important Development 


Another of the great developments was 
the establishment of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in Birmingham, started at a time 
when said it 


many steel 


heresy to think that good steel could be 


experts Was 
made any place in the United States out 
side of Pittsburgh. The great Birmingham 
steel mills, Bethlehen’s mammoth under 
taking at Sparrows Point which is the 
world’s largest steel plant on tidewater, 
and now the Lone Star and Daingertield 
enterprises in Texas give a booming an- 
sixth of 
Inanufacturing groups, in 


swer in placing Tron and Stee 
all Southern 
order of outout value, with a total of 1.5 
billion dollars in 1946 or 6767 higher than 
in 1959. In spite of this impressive show- 


ing, there is every reason to believe that 


the period of greatest growth in Tron 
and Steel is vet to come. 
(Continucd on page 168) 
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World Trade Conference 
Convenes in New Orleans 


Two weeks ago (April 15-16) leaders in 
the foreign trade field gathered in New 
Orleans for the Third Annual Mississippi 
Valley world trade conference, a meeting 
Which was expected to be. and which was, 
the most snecessful of its type ever held 
in the South. In addition to the business 
sessions of the conference, which were 
held on such subjects as exports, interna- 
tional banking, world trade. promotion 
and advertising, imports, transportation 
and freight forwarding and foreign trade 
the featured included 
nationally and 
snown personalities as Elmo Roper, public 


ZONeS, speakers 


such internationally 
opinion analyst: Senater Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Panayiotis 
Kannelopolos, former prime minister of 
Greece and leader of the National Union 
Party who declared that freedom-loving 
peoples all over the world are depending 
on the United States to save democracy) 
from the evils of Commiunisin. 
Executives of many large Mississippi 
Valley mannfacturing firms and several 


Southerners At Work 


experts from the various departments of 
the federal government took part in the 
business sessions. Bankers, railroad, ship- 
ping and airline heads and foreign trade 
experts addressed groups in their spe 


cialties. 





John L. Gillis 


Of special interest to Southerners was 
anaddress given by John L, Gillis, Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Department for Mon- 

























sanite Chemical Co., who spoke on the 
“Problems of Selling Versus Manutfactur 
ing in Latin American Markets.” 

Mr. Gillis discussed the external trace 
balance of the United States, the dollar 
shortage abroad and the present situation 
Wherein “ ... We find ourselves compet 
ing with one another for dollar alloes- 
tions from abroad rather than for export 
orders for our goods and services... ”. 
Mr. Gillis pointed out two roads that 
night be followed to alleviate the cond 
tion either be content with the amourt 
of business that can be developed under 
present conditions, or pass through the 
barriers that are in the way of increased 
operations, and set up local operations 
behind them. In this latter connection he 


‘briefly outlined the advantages and dis 


advantages following this course of ac 
tion, and then indicated the economic ¢] 
mate for which we should look in cour 
tries Where we are thinking of establish 
ing local preduction. 

Clarence S. Reinerth, president of the 
Export Managers Club of New Orleans 


Was chairman of the conference, 








J. B. ALEXANDER 








ALEXANDER WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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VENEERS 
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CABINETS 
VENEERS 


Specialize in Poplar 
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Upward of 28,000 citizens, and more than 6,000 
University Students make up the population of Athens. 

The retail stores and service establishments are well 
stocked and amply manned to serve the trade area 
having a population of 180,000 people. 

Athens is interested in increasing her Industrial 
Development, and the City and County governing 
bodies are offering wholehearted cooperation to In- 
dustry looking for a new home 





For- 
Health. 
Wealth— 


or Pleasure 


COME TO ATHENS 


































ATHENS-GEORGIA 


THE HOME OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA — THE METROPOLIS OF NORTHEAST GEORGIA 


Add to this an ideal climate. ample transportation 
facilities by five railroads, three U. S. Highways with 
Bus, Express and Freight service and a modern air- 
port: highly intelligent labor, primary electric power 
gas and water mains throughout the City, and short 
hauls fot fuel with pipe line service for fuel oil; and 
you have just about everything that Industry needs 
to be assured that Industry can operate here at 


PROFIT 
To 
kducate 


Your 


Children 


COME TO ATHENS 


We will cheerfully answer your request for statistics of facts relating to 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, COMMERCE and EDUCATION. 


ATHENS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ATHENS. GEORGIA 
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J. F. Brinley Frank Stewart Wallace Davis C. C. Stineman V. Van Demark 
Davis Adds Four Key Men brothers—two airplanes are available for the agency idea in his head. In 1982 a 
As Houston Agency Expands the convenience of the firm’s more distant group of oil tool manufacturers looking 
clients. for a Way of getting the proper sales 
In the Southwest the industrial boom Heading the business is native Texan leverage into their advertising suggested 
was having its parallel in other lines. Wallace Davis who in his student days to Davis that he open an agency. The 
Houstonians for example were growing (University of Texas) had chucked books idea seemed like a good one, so armed 
used to the eye-pleasing white building aside to take off on a seven month world with a second-hand typewriter and a bor- 
with the ivory-white tower. Many of them cruise. To make his wanderlust pay off, rowed desk, Wallace Davis went into the 
knew that it was the home of the Wallace he sold a syndicated column of his ex- advertising business. 
Davis advertising company which in periences earning enough to pay for the Today, he ean still say with pleasing 
fifteen years had joined the ranks of the trip. Later, deciding that home was best, candor: “There’s a lot I don’t know about 
South’s largest agencies. The business he settled down as a news and feature advertising... but I’m smart enough to 
was, in fact, serving more than 100 writer on the oil fields of the Southwest. surround myself with some of the best 
clients ang doing it with some of the He came to know the oil fields and the advertising brains in the country.” 
razzle-dazzle employed by its northern men running them. Oil men in fact put Last month, Wallace Davis had made a 
TREATED IN GEORGIA! 
é } I 
Deena S aaeeneneemennnel 
CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 
TRADE MARK REC US PAT OFF 
For 40 years, Southern Wood Preserving Company has 
served the South with creosoted products, made from 
Georgia-grown wood. On those products, the name 
“Creo-Pine" is a pledge of accurate manufacture and 
rigid inspection from tree to finished product. 
° 
Creo-Pine Products 
RAILROAD CROSSTIES 
RAILROAD SWITCHTIES 
BRIDGE TIMBERS 
POWER & TELEPHONE POLES 
SOUTHERN WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants: 
East Point, Ga. Macon, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MAY 
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can Industry hope 
to serve the entire 
United States from 
any one point... . 


however centrally 








"T a was when you could locate in the cen- 
ter of your market, and satisfy the demands of 
your trade easily. But that day has gone. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has broken America into a 
group of major markets, each of which must be 
served from its logical, strategic center. 

The South is one of these markets,—and an 
important one. Its people are prosperous. Their 
buying power has trebled during the past ten 
years. Their standards of living have increased 
accordingly. And your opportunity for volume 
business is proportionately greater. 


But... not at long range! 


Those who have been outstandingly success- 
ful in selling the South will tell you that big 
volume began when Atlanta became their South- 
ern headquarters. This is Distribution City to 
the South. From here the rick territory may 
be most quickly and most efficiently reached, by 
men and merchandise. 

Fifteen main lines of eight great railroad sys 
tems radiate from here to the whole South. 
Goods are delivered more swiftly from here by 
road, by rail, by air. Merchants have learned 
that turnover is better on goods from Atlanta 





branches, because fill-in is quicker, and stocks 
can be kept at minimum. And branches pay ac- 
cordingly. 

The volume developed in the territory, the 
production economies found here, have encour- 
aged manufacturers to establish branch plants 


in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Because labor 
is efficient, and raw materials available close by 
at low prices, production costs are lower here. 
Low taxes, low-cost power, ample water supply, 
building costs, climate—a host of factors con- 
tribute another big share to better profits. And 
these profits have built great plants out of small 
sales offices. 
yor? 

The facts as they apply to your specific prob- 
lem will be gathered for you—without cost or 
obligation—by the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
In the strictest confidence this organization of 
experienced location specialists will check your 
requirements against the advantages here, and 
will frankly tell you whether or not you can 
make more money through an Atlanta location. 


This service may mean thousands of dollars 
to your company in the next few years. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


FORTY-EIGHT 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


tA 
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strong move towards just that. He an- 
nounced that four crack advertising men 
had joined the firm. Director of Radio 
Advertising will be Frank H. Stewart, 
Jr., long-time radio man whose own radio 





productions company was being added to 
the Davis staff. Former New York ad- 
man J. F. Brinkley would be Director of 
Market Research. Cameron C. Stineman 
who had directed advertising for private 
(Firestone, Marshall Field) 
would be Account Executive on Consumer 
Advertising. To handle the job of Art 
Director, Davis had brought back to the 
firm his one-time art expert, Vance Van 
Demark who had specialized in advertis- 
ing art for 19 years. 


business 


Ryerson Announces Sales 
Appointment and Transfer 


W. LE. Falberg, for the past three years 
head of special steel sales at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, steel-serviee plant of Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son, Ine. has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
sales at the company’s plant in Chicago, 
Ill., effective April 1, 1948. 

E. H. 
representative of the stainless steel de- 


alloy and. stainless 


Jodenmann, formerly a sales 
partment of the Ryerson plant at Chicago, 
has been transferred to Cleveland, sue- 
ceeding Falberg as manager of alloy and 


stainless sales. 





Mathieson Chemical Names 
New District Sales Managers 


A new southern sales area, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, and new district 
sales managers at New Orleans and Hous- 
ton have been announced by D. W. Drum- 
mond, vice president-general manager of 
rales of Mathieson Chemical Corp. (for- 





R. F. Boehm 


V. Woodside 


The Alkali Works). 
Vernon Woodside will be in charge of the 


merly Mathieson 


New Orleans sales district and Roland 
IF. Boehm will be in charge of the Houston 
sales district. 

Mr. Woodside is a graduate of the New 
York College of Forestry and holds a B.S. 
chemistry. He 


degree in joined the 


Mathieson organization in 1936 as a mem- 


» ber of the Sales Development and Tech- 
nical Service Department, and, until his 
present appointment, specialized in tech- 
nical service to the pulp and paper indus- 
try. He is a member of TAPPI and has 
served on the TAPPI subcommittee on 
pulp purification. As District Sales Man- 
ager for the New Orleans territory, he 
Will make his headquarters in a branch 
office being established in the Queen and 
Crescent Bldg., 344 Camp St., New Or- 

leans, La. 

Mr. Boehm succeeds W. S. Hammond, 
recently deceased, as District Sales Man- 
ager of the Houston Sales District. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served with the 
War Production Board as Assistant Chief 
of the Nitrogen Unit, Chemical Division, 
Washington, I) C. He has with 
Mathieson since January, 1946. His head- 
quarters are in the Second National Bank 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


been 


Lowder to Head New Link-Belt 
Sales Office in Jacksonville 


Link-Belt Co., Athanta plant, announce 
that they have established a district sales 
Jacksonville, Pha. with 
quarters at 137 FE. Forsyth St. 
Mr. Robert TL. Lowder, formerly dis- 
trict sales engineer at the Atlanta plant, 


office in head- 


has been appointed district sales manager 
in charge of the new office. 

















ALLSTATES CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


General Contractors 


CLARK HILL DAM 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Located on the Georgia-South Carolina boundary, at the head of 
navigation of the Savannah River, Augusta offers the industrial ad- 
vantages of both states. Situated in the heart of the Cotton Textile 
Industry, Augusta is at the center of a 300-mile circle that includes 
all of Georgia and South Carolina, most of North Carolina, and im- 


oar Le 
CHECK AUGUSTA’S ADVANTAGES portant areas of Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. 


Augusta may well lay claim to the title of ''Best Distribution Point in 


@ WATERWAY TO THE SEA the Southeast.’ Augusta's enviable location offers attractive pros- 
pects for single or related groups of factories. The Savannah River 

> a a we Soeeneees will soon have a 7-foot all year ‘round channel from Augusta to the 
@ SIX RAILWAY NETWORKS sea, which eventually will be increased to |2-feet, thus accommodating 
@ CONNECTING AIRLINES TO large scale tonnage. Augusta also has six (6) railroad networks 
ALL POINTS which facilitates shipping to any part of the country. Four (4) 
© YEAR 'ROUND OUTDOOR national highways, constituting a twin-state network of paved roads, 


offer adequate truck transportation. Augusta is also on the airlines 


RECREATION pager er : ce : ; 
o all points and offers gracious living to executives. It is to your 
© GRACIOUS LIVING FOR advantage to investigate the industrial advantages of Augusta and 
EXECUTIVES AND OTHER her trade area. Send today for the free, factual booklet and judge 
KEY PERSONNEL for yourself the potentialities of Augusta. 


NDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
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HAMBER OF COMMERCE AUGUSTA, GA. 
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SOUTHERNERS 


President Names D. W. Renizel 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator 

President Truman has nominated Delos 
Wilson Rentzel to be Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator. Mr. Rentzel is a graduate 
of Texas A and M College. <A native 
Texan, his experience has been in radio 
communications. He was director of com- 
munications for American Airlines’ in 
1943 when he resigned to set up Aeronau- 
tical Radio, Inc., and Aeronautical Radio 
de Mexico. He is president and member 
of the board of both organizations. 

A private pilot, Mr. Rentzel has been a 
consultant to the Army and Navy on es- 
tablishment of airways and communica 
tion systems for the armed forces. 

He is married, has two sons and lives 
in Alexandria, Va. 








Kirby Petroleum Announces 
Re-election of Three Officers 

The Kirby Petroleum Co, has announced 
the re-election of George Sawtelle as pres- 
ident. John T. Scott and Ben Roshton 
were re-elected as vice president and trea- 
surer, respectively. 


Lumite Appoints McCaleb 
Supt. of Cornelia Mill 


Kenneth V. McCaleb has been appointed 
superintendent of the Cornelia, Ga., plant 
of the Lumite Division, Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Corp., it was announced by 
Harry H. Purvis, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing for the division. 

He was formerly manager of the United 
Merchants Jacquard Upholstery Mill at 
Elberton, Ga., and previously superinten- 
dent of its mill at Paterson, N. J. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, Mr. MeCaleb installed and oper- 
ated the cost system at Onondaga Silk 
Co, in Easton, Pa., and later became pro- 
duction superintendent and jacquard de- 





signer. Mr. MceCaleb was plant superin- 
tendent of the Burlington Mills at Bur- 
lington, N. C., and served as superinten- 
dent of the Monument Mills at Housa- 
tonic, Mass. 

The Cornelia mill produces Lumite 
screen Cloth, Woven upholstery and in- 
dustrial fabrics. 


Neil F. Ritchey Joins Reynolds 
Technical Service Department 


Neil IF’. Ritchey has been named an en- 
gineer in the technical service depart- 
ment of the Reynolds Metals Co., Louis- 
ville 1, Ky., according to an announce- 
ment by D. P. Reynolds, vice-president. 

Mr. Ritchey brings to the Reynolds or- 
ganization several years’ experience in 
metallurgy. The last few years he was 
with General Electric in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where he was a metallurgical engi- 
neer in charge of non-ferrous metallurgy 
in the works laboratory. He was also a 
member of the inter-works metallurgical 
and standards committees. He devoted 
considerable study to the development and 
application of both ferrous and non-fer- 
rous metals. Prior to his service with 
General Electric, he worked with the 
Wayne Knitting Mills in Fort Wayne as 
an organic dye chemist. 

In his new position as a technical serv- 
ice engineer, Mr, Ritchey’s experience wil! 
be made available to Reynolds customers. 

Mr. Ritchey has assumed his responsi- 
bilities with headquarters at Reynolds 
plant 7, 2500 Third St., Louisville. 


Major General Moore Joins 
Koppers' Shops Division 

Major General Cecil R. Moore, who 
served for four years during World War 
II as chief engineer in the European 
Theater of Operations, has been named 
manager of the construction department, 





Shops Division of Koppers Co., Ine., it 
Was announced recently. 

The appointment of General Moore was 
made by Walter IF. Perkins, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Kop- 
pers’ Shops Division. Mr. Perkins and 
General Moore have been closely associ- 
ated during the past year while the latter 
has been director of the Department of 
Aviation, City of Baltimore. Mr. Perkins 
is the chairman of that department. 

In his new position, General Moore wi!! 
be responsible for directing construction 
of all gas apparatus and precipitators. 


R. R. Millsap Appointed 
Temco Sales Representative 


Appointment of R. R. Millsap of Foit 
Worth as Temco sales representative fo: 
the Swift Wester 
United States was announced recently b 
Leonard Larson, Swift sales director. M: 
Millsap will assume his new duties with 
Manufacturinz 
Co. immediately, and Mr, Larson sais 
further expansion of the Swift sales o1 
ganization would lead to an early ay 
representative for the 


airplane for the 


Texas Engineering and 


pointment of a 
Kastern part of the nation. 

Both sales representatives will work 
directly under the Swift sales departmen 
at Temco in coordinating the sales anid 
service activities of the approximately 50 
Swift dealers in the United States. 

Mr. Millsap, a native of Itasca, has had 
nore than 20 years’ experience in avia 
He formerly owned and operated 
Airport, now Clearview Air 
port, in Dallas for several years, and 
during the war was a North American 
Aviation (Dallas) technical representa- 
tive with the Army Air Forces. Since the 
war he has been employed as sales man- 
ager for Southwest Aircraft. Ine. 
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OFFICES AND PLANT 
MAIN OFFICE AND SALES DEPT., 600 TWELFTH ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES FOR OVER 65 
YEARS IN THEIR REQUIREMENTS OF 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, 


Founded 1882 


| GREY IRON CASTINGS 
and OTHER ITEMS 


TELEPHONE 3-5945 
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CHOOSE COLUMBUS- 


A PLANNED CITY— FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 








In addition to excellent climate, reliable 
native-born labor, good transportation and 
communication facilities, natural gas, am- 
ple water and electric power supplies— 
Columbus, Georgia, offers you the plus 
advantages of a planned city—a positive 
sign of progressive foresight. 

Wide, straight streets, beautiful parks, 





15 FACTS ABOUT COLUMBUS 


98,797 metropolitan population 
1947 bank clearings $195,915,561 
Retail Sales 7! millions plus 

126 industries 

11 machine shops and foundries 
14 lumber companies 

I! printers and publishers 

4 brick and pottery works 

18 textile manufacturers 

14 food processing plants 

4 radio stations 

2 daily newspapers 

3 major railroads 

2 airlines 

21 public schools 














splendid schools and churches, fine resi- 
dential sections, excellent commercial and 
industrial areas—none of them “just hap- 
pened” in Columbus. They were planned 
far in advance according to the recom- 
mendations made by leading engineers 
based on exhaustive studies. 

This planning is important to you. It 
means a more economical, better-managed 
government. It means better citizens, more 
civic interest. And it means better em- 
ployes for your business. 

Consider the cold facts and the plus 
advantages, and you are bound to choose 
Columbus. Let us furnish you with more 
complete information, Just drop us a line. 


TF ta 
THE HUB OF THE SOUTHEAST — 


GEORGIA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Sound Credit -- 


Weapon for Production 


by 
Henry H. Heimann 


Erecutive Manager 


National Association of Credit: Men 


OUND credit is a powerful weapon for 

production. 

For a nation, and more particularly, a 
world, that cries loud for a multitude of 
goods, this assertion has possibly more 
meaning than ever before. 

Irrespective of the today’s 
world problems, their solution will depend 
in some measure upon a sound credit pro- 
gram. Unsound credit, as evidenced by 
unsound currency, destroys all incentive 
to produce beyond needs for self-preserva- 
tion. Poor money, which is another word 
for poor credit, effectively blocks the nor- 
mal flow of goods except to provide one’s 
own needs. Why should a worker, a farm- 
er, or a man engaged in industry create 
a surplus which, when he seeks to dispose, 
finds the compensation he receives is of 
unstable value and without assurance 
that its purchasing power will be main- 
tained for any length of time? 


causes of 


The various phases of credit might be 
classified as: 
A. International. 
B. National. 
C. State and Loeal. 
D. Banking and Investment 
Kh. Manufacturing, Wholesaling and 
Jobbing. 
KF, Consumer Credit. 

It is essential that all of these different 
classifications of credit be soundly devel- 
oped. To do so requires a start at the bot- 
tom, namely, in consumer credit. The man- 
ufacturing, Wholesaling, jobbing and 
banking credit can largely influence the 
soundness of Consumer credit. These two 
classifications of credit likewise exert 
great influence on all phases of credit. 


All Phases 


The wholesale, manufacturing, jobbing 
and banking credit will be discussed, payr- 
ticularly as to the problems and responsi- 
bilities of credit management in these 
fields. 

Since the war, approximately one mil- 
lion new businesses have been organized. 
Statistics show that one-half of these bus- 









inesses Will not be in operation five years 
from now. In other words, failures are 
bound to increase. The modern credit ex 
ecutive must carefully appraise the man 
agement of these new businesses. The 
management factor is most important i: 
the success of these new ventures. He 
must check to see Whether heads of ne. 
concerns have had experience in a con 
petitive peacetime era, Are they simp) 
men With ambition who, due to the eas 
money situation, have been able to g- 
into business, or, are they men who hay 
only had wartime business experienc 
which may actually be detrimental as fa: 
as the development of business 
judgment is concerned. 

It should be remembered that a cred 
manager today is not judged on the mea: 


sonnd 


ure of his bad debt losses alone. Indee 
the best basis of approval of his value i- 
the skill with which he can conver 
through sound credit council and advice 
a marginal credit account into a soun 
financial customer, The modern credit es 
ecutive assembles all the financial info 
mation he possibly can on his custome 
and then proceeds to build his custome: 

Credit executives on the whole are ne 
too alarmed about the prospect of th 
many failures they feel are bound to occu 
in this postwar era. They feel that pr 
portionately these losses—total volume o° 
business considered—will not constitute : 
business menace, They propose to use suc! 
Vigilance as they can muster to avoid get 
ting involved in these failures. 

The credit executive realizes that th: 
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MOSE GORDON LUMBER COMPANY 


Not incorporated 
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DALTON, GEORGIA 


The bedspread center of the World 


WHERE INDUSTRIAL ROMANCE IS 


WRITING HISTORY 





LOOKING AROUND © 


LOOKING at what Dalton has accomplished in building 
the “BEDSPREAD BOULEVARD” from Dalton to Chatta- 
nooga, with its group of chenille plants that are producing 
75% of the nation’s volume of spreads, robes and rugs, in a 
125 mile radius with Dalton as its center, there has here 
come into being a notable Southern born, Southern natural, 
Southern concentrated industry. 





LOOKING AHEAD @ 


Dalton 
Other fertile fields are being explored. Watch for retine- 


But, this “from rags to riches” romance grows at 


ments in colors, new designs, entirely new products like 
chenille toys, improvements in machinery, and production 


economies. This kind of industry emplovs many women 


In this atmosphere of native initiative, enterprise and progress, Dalton welcomes new and collateral 


industries ; and to utilize its reserve assets ina plentiful supply of manpower, heavy industries will 


find here a logical location among cooperative people who have become “industry conscious.” 


For cooperation in locating your plant, write 


DALTON JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MARK W. MATTHEWS, PRESIDENT 


DALTON... . 


GEORGIA 
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present situation does call for a more 
conservative policy. By this is not meant 
a denial of credit except in any clearly 
deserving cases, but it means a much more 
constructive credit policy. Today’s credit 
executive will check the inventories of his 
customer and evaluate the accounts re- 
ceivable on his customer's balance sheet 
as carefully as he will review his current 
position. He is ready to give such advice 
as will insure stability of business. 
This may mean that some of his custom- 
ers, if they accept his advice, may have 
less earnings, but it also means that much 
less of a gamble is involved. 

The modern credit executive not only 
analyzes the trade possibilities in his ter- 
ritory and promptly reports his findings 
to the sales department of his company, 
but he also assumes that he is the right 
arm of the sales department. He aids the 
sales department in developing the most 
productive territory and in the procure- 
ment of the most attractive accounts. 

The war has brought on one new re- 
sponsibility for credit executives that un- 
doubtedly will remain a part of their job 
in the years to come. Many people think 
of credit executives as being solely re- 
sponsible for accounts receivable. This is 
and will continue to be their prime re- 
sponsibility. But they have another equal- 
ly important responsibility which they 
are beginning to discharge more and more, 
namely, the credit approval of sources of 
supply. Nothing is more important than 
to be certain of your sources of supply. 
Ability to deliver the goods in accordance 





with respective contracts and needs must 
be known. Equally important is a sound 
understanding of the financial condition 
of the company from which purchases are 
made. 

The credit manager today who does not 
develop a sound deferred payment or in- 
stallment program for his company is 
asleep on the job. His company may never 
have dealt in this type of credit, and may 
never have to do so, but the time is not 
far off when merchandise will again be 
moving With credit in increasing amounts. 
If competition embarks on this type of 
credit, the company that is not prepared 
to immediately meet it will suffer. For 
this reason the alert credit manager has a 
plan of this kind up his sleeve ready to 
use at any time management believes it 
should be used, or when competition forces 
management to resort to it. 


Management or Legislation 


The general run of credit executives in 
the wholesale, manufacturing, and jobbing 
fields believe that credit control for the 
greater part must result from good credit 
management rather than from Federal 
legislation. They point out that if a credit 
executive makes a mistake he jeopardizes 
the capital of his company, and his com- 
pany must stand a loss. They realize that 
with a diminishing profit return per dollar 
of sales, an assured development, a more 
conservative credit policy must be put into 
effect. Rising interest rates also have this 
effect. Finally, the credit executive, with 
respect to legislative control of credit, is 





apt to discount credit recommendations 
going out of Washington. He rather re. 
gretfully says that the fiscal policies in 
effect in Washington have not been such 
as to engender a great degree of confidence 
in credit pronouncements from the Cap- 
ital. He should like to feel otherwise but 
he is a very factual person. 

The general credit executive today is 
not misled by statistical figures. When, 
for instance, he is told that consumer 
credit is now at an all-time high, he re- 
alizes that in terms of money so is every- 
thing else. He translates the dollar volume 
of the peak consumer credit in terms of 
the fifty-cent dollar, which gives hin a 
better idea of the unit of goods involved. 
When he does this, he is not as frighte:ed 
as are some of the theorists, although he 
understands vigilance is always required. 

Credit executives today feel that credit 
education is of the utmost importaz.ce. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the junior 
credit executives of the nation in this 
postwar period are new in the work. The 
more experienced members of the protes- 
sion are leaving no stone unturned to see 
that the apprenticeship training of these 
young men is thorough. 

No deserving business need worry about 
not having adequate credit with which to 
operate. Irrespective of whether credit 
will tighten slightly or rigidly, there is an 
abundance of credit available for sound 
credit use. Unsound use of credit has 
never contributed anything but problems. 
The wise credit executive will avoid these 
pitfalls. 











~ KING LINE 


Plows, Farm Tools, and Tractor 
Drawn Implements. 


* 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KING PLOW COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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DE KALB 
COUNTY, 
GEORGIA 


A GOOD PLACE.-- 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS OR FACTORY 


—Situated within Metropolitan Atlanta, with a population 
of approximately 500,000 within a radius of 25 miles of the 
County seat,—Decatur, Georgia. Affording both an ample 
labor supply and a strong market. 

—Traversed by three main railroads with numerous indus- 
trial sites within the rail network of the Atlanta area. 

—Served by a County owned water system of ample ca- 
pacity, a county-wide sewer system, adequate power facilities 
and natural gas. 

—A balanced economy,—the largest dairy county in the 
State and a rapidly growing industrial development promoted 
by the DeKalb Industrial Development Board which has a 
unique plan for providing sites and buildings for new industries. 


A GOOD PLACE.-- 
FOR YOUR HOME 


—More Churches and schools per capita than any other 
county in the scutheast, good hospitals and libraries make 
attractive living conditions. 

—Four nationally known institutions of higher learning: 
Emory University, Agnes Scott College, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity and Columbia Seminary, whose faculties and students 
make worthwhile neighbors. 

—Unexcelled recreational facilities including numerous 
lakes, country clubs, seven championship golf courses afford- 
ing year round outdoor recreation. 


DE KALB COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 
MRS. W. GUY HUDSON, Executive Secretary, DECATUR, GEORGIA 


PICTURES: FROM TOP DOWN—STONE MOUNTAIN—DAIRY HERD—WATER WORKS PLANT— 
EMORY UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL—CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES—GENERAL MOTORS ASSEMBLY PLANT 
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Service Awards 




















Made By Morgan’s 


Service awards are tangible evidence of 
management’s interest in its people, The value 


New Products 


of length of service programs is verified by 
the general adoption of them by industries, 
large and small, throughout the country. 
Morgan's, Ine. 32 W, Randolph sSt.. Chicago 
1, Hl. is one of the leading manufacturers of 
this type of emblem, 

Morgan's emblems focus interest and atten- 
tion Where they should be centered, The motif 
for your service pin is of primary importance, 
and the design and quality of the finished 
product should be worthy of the organization 
Which it) represents, At) Morgan's, no effort 
is spared to produce the most effective service 
awards, 


Case Sealing Glue 


Paisley Produets, Ine. Chicago and New 
York, originators of many special packaging 
adhesives and adhesive application tech 
niques, has announced that it is now in pro 
duction on a shipping case sealing adhesive 
designed especially for automatic case sealing 
machines. 

Designated Boxseal glue, the manufacturers 
claim that it} will successfully and speedily 
seal the flaps of fourdrinier kraft. evlinder 
kraft and jute dined corrugated containers, 
as Well as the solid tibre types, Although em 
phasis is placed pon Boxseal as an automatic 
machine sealing adhesive, it cam also be ap- 
plied by hand brushing. As such, it serves 
to hold shipping labels, express waybills, 
ete., to shipping boxes as well as its use as a 
flap sealing gine. 


Protective Coating 


Reardon Industries, 2857 Stanton Ave., 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati 6. Ohio, announces 
the development of an elastic, acid resistant 
and water repellent coating for insulation. 

The material is Known as Tiet and fills a 
long existing need to make insulation resis 
tant to acid and water, It is applied with a 
brush and easy to use, 


Grease Fittings 


LineolIn Engineering Co., 5701) Natural 
Bridge Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo., manufacturers 
of a complete line of lubricating equipment 
announce that improved Kleenseal Bullneck 
type grease fittings are now available in a wide 





Bullneck Type Fitting 


range of sizes and styles. 
A few of the features of these grease fittinzs 


are: 


1—-Ball-in-head—F lush ball check keeps dirt 
out and grease in. Head can be wiped 








PACOLET MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 





SHEETINGS 
Moleskins 


TWILLS 


Print Cloth 
Specialties 


DRILLS 
Herringbones 





Pacolet 


Mills No. 3 and 5 
Mill No. 4 
Mill No. 6 





Treasurer's Office 


South Carolina 


Pacolet, S. C. 
New Holland, Ga. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
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J. P. STEVENS COMPANY Selects 


DUBLIN 


FOR SITE OF AMERICA'S MOST MODERN WOOLEN MILL 


It is not mere accident that one of America's foremost manufacturing concerns should select Dublin 
—in the cotton country—as a site for America's most modern woolen mill. The decision to locate here 
was made after many months of thorough investigation. 





WILKE SPRINGS—one of 6 natural springs at Dublin 


Send for a Folder on Dublin— 








WILD TURKEYS—racoon, quails, ducks 


Dublin is an ideal place for a manufacturing plant because 
it is an ideal place for those who are employed. It is clean, 
progressive and has every facility for healthful, happy living. 

Situated on a network of transcontinental highways—highway 
80 from San Diego to Savannah, highway 319 to Florida—as well 
as two railroads, it is well provided with rapid access by rail, 
bus and truck to all sections of the country. More than 165,000 
people live within a 35 mile radius. 


A Balanced Economy 


With more than a score of sizable manufacturing plants, 
Dublin's industry is built on a solid foundation. In Laurens County 
alone more than 25,000 cattle, 45,000 hogs and 100,000 chickens 
are raised. Cotton is produced on 50,000 acres; corn 45,000 
acres; peanuts 40,000 acres; oats 10,000 acres; truck crops 5,000 
acres; sweet potatoes 2,000 acres; tobacco 500 acres; winter 
cover crop 100,000 acres. More than 1,500,000 pounds of 
pecans are raised annually. These great crops not only bring 
many millions of dollars to the farmers but they create oppor- 
tunities for additional industries in food and fibre processing, 
manufacturing farm machinery and supplies of various types. 


Ideal Living Conditions 


The famous Oconee River, six natural springs and several 
lakes add to the attractions of residents and tourists. Fishing 
and hunting can be enjoyed to the fullest extent. Fox hunting 
has long been an exciting sport at Dublin. Turkeys, quail, racoons, 
squirrels and ducks abound in the nearby forests. You can enjoy 
golf, tennis, boating, swimming, horseback riding, softball and 
bowling during every month of the year. 

Churches of practically every denomination, fine schools, 
Carnegie library, civic clubs, women's clubs, a daily newspaper 
and a radio station advance the educational and cultural develop- 
ment of the community. 

The location of the great U. S. Naval Hospital and McIntyre 
Research Unit specializing in Rheumatic Fever, reflect the health- 
ful climate of Dublin. 


DUBLIN, GEORGIA 





BEEF HERD IN PASTURE U. S. NAVAL HOSPITAL 





FORTY-EIGHT 





The ONLY CITY in Georgia that's "Always Dublin." 


DUBLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



























































































NEW PRODUCTS 


clean without forcing dirt into the fitting 
and into the bearing. 

2—Sturdier construction—Enlarged neck 
size and projecting locking pad protect 
against damage and wear, 

38—Special spring design—Spring will not 
compress to restrict flow of heaviest 
lubricants. 

4—Larger grease passage—The larger in- 
ternal diameter permits greater flow of 
lubricant—requires less pressure to clear 
the fitting, 





Lever Operated Hoist 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inec., Muskegon, 
Mich., announce the availability of a lever- 
operated hoist to be marketed under the trade 
name ‘Tugit.’ This tool is available in ca- 
pacities of one and two tons, 

Thotgh this new tool for lifting and pull- 
ing is operated by a lever, it is an entirely 
new conception of a lever operated hoist, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Instead of ef- 
fecting hook movement by a ratchet lever 
acting directly on a ratchet wheel integral 
with the lifting sprocket or pocket wheel, 
in the ‘Tugit’ the lifting is effected by a lever 
acting on a gear train exactly the same as in 
hand or electrically operated hoists. 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaner 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. of Brazil, 
Ind., has announced the addition of a self- 
cleaning industrial vacuum cleaner to its line 
of floor maintenance materials and equipment. 
It was shown publicly for the first time in 
February at the convention of the National 
Education Association at Atlantic City. 

Called “The Eject-O-Vac.” this vacuum 
cleaner is said to be revolutionary in that it 
is self-cleaning, There is no dust bag to empty 
or tank to dump. A water trap catches and 
saturates the dust in the 15-gallon tank. To 
empty the machine a bucket of clean water 
is sucked into the tank, a lever reversed and 
the dirty contents ejected through the intake 
hose—into the bucket, a sink, a toilet stool or 
out the window, This process requires less 
than a minute and eliminates the greatest ob- 
jection to conventional vacuum cleaners—re- 
moving the accumulated dirt, 


Heavy Duty Saw 


Wells Manufacturing Corp., Three Rivers, 
Michigan, has developed the Wells No. 12 
heavy duty metal cutting band saw, with 
automatic cutting cycle and electrically con- 
trolled blade pressure, plus a Wells self- 
contained wet cutting system, 

The system which is installed as an inte- 
gral part of the saw includes a chip pan, 
fluid tank, centrifugal type pump motor unit, 
splash guards and protective screens. The chip 
pan is mounted firmly between bed and base. 





Wells Band Saw 


All working parts are readily accessible and 
a convenient valve permits adjustment of flow. 
Working capacity of the system is three gal- 
lons of fluid. 

The manufacturers say that the system per- 
mits safe use of higher f.p.m, cutting speeds 
and increases blade efficiency, Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the company. 


Wheelabrator Tumblast 


American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., 





Mishawaka, Ind., announces the development 
of a continuous Wheelabrator tumblast for 
high production blast cleaning, ‘i 

By utilizing the unique combination of tum- 
bling and longitudinal travel of the work, 
the continuous tumblast offers thorough 
cleaning and uninterrupted efficiency, No time 
is lost for starting, stopping, loading and 
unloading, as in the conventional type batch 
mill, since parts are fed into and discharged 
from the machine in a continuous flow. 

This new machine, a number of which have 
already been installed in production opera- 
tions, Will be exhibited by American Whee):- 
brator & Equipment Corp. at the forthcomiug 
Foundry Show in Philadelphia May 3, 


Industrial Marking Inks 


Neehi Protective Coatings, Inc., Ink Di: i- 
sion, Lindenhurst, N. Y., announces two coii- 
plete lines of fast-drying marking inks tor 
machine or manual marking on any surfa:e, 
including asphalt or creosoted surfaces. 

Available in a wide range of colors, these 
machine inks have been developed especia!\y 
for automatic, semi-automatic and manual 
marking devices, using rubber or steel ty) e. 
Ink may be fed to the type by felt or me a! 
rollers, or both. 

Available in a wide range of colors for froe 
hand marking, stenciling or spraying, tie 
manual inks may be used with marking 
brush, stencil brush or spray gun. Can also 
be thinned to use with pen point for five 
markings. 


Rotary Drill Bit 


Kennametal, Ine., Latrobe, Pa., has «a- 
nounced the development of a nine-inch dia: i- 
eter rotary drill bit for drilling overburden 
that contains hard: shale, hard slate, lim-- 
stone and some types of sand rock. 

The bit has solid head construction, three 
drilling prongs, and cutting edges and faces 
of solid Kennametal inserts, The inserts are 
hard and strong and they enable the bit to 
withstand pressure, weight, and shock, Tie 
hard Kennametal points of the bit cut three 
different paths to form a cutting or break- 
ing pattern of three concentric rings in the 
bottom of the hole. This feature enables the 
bit to cut hard material with ease and conse- 
quently to speed up the advance rate of the 
drill. 








PLANTS AT JEFFERSON 


THE JEFFERSON MILLS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY COTTON FABRICS 


JEFFERSON AND CRAWFORD, GA. 
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FULTON COUNTY joins Georgia’s Progressive 


Communities in Inviting Industry! 


Glutton County, in which Atlanta—State Capital—is situated, is one of the largest 
counties in the Southeast, embracing an estimated population of 495,000 people. 
Though it has many of the state’s leading industries within its boundaries, more than half 


of its area is in farms. 


Notwithstanding the fact that its homes and factories and farms spread over an area 
of 548 square miles, every section of the county secures the services that would be expected 


only in cities, with inevitably higher tax rates. 


HERE ARE SOME OF FULTON COUNTY’S OUTSTANDING SERVICES: 


Fulton County Sanitation Department serves every section of 
th county, with garbage collections made at regular weekly 
intervals, © 


Fulton County Health Department provides doctors and 
nu'ses for indigent persons, making daily visits to homes, 
if .ecessary. Complete clinic is provided. 


ce 


Fulton County Mobile Dental Units are provided for both 
W ites and Colored, with complete laboratory equipment 
staifed by dental technicians. 


Grady Hospital maintained by Fulton County serves indigent 
people of all colors and creeds who require hospital care. 


Fulton County Welfare Department gives relief to all the 
indigent and homeless people of Fulton County, including 
grants for Old Age from the State. Fulton County also main- 
tains an Alms House for white and colored, which includes 
hospital care and trained nurse in attendance. 


Fulton County Bookmobile Units serve entire county, offer- 
ing outstanding library service for all homes within city 
and county. 


Fulton County Planning Commission passes on all subdi- 
visions, maintains construction codes, develops slum clear- 
ance plans, solves traffic problems and cooperates in indus- 
trial development. 


Public Works Program furnishes approximately $125,000 
for all street and road work within corporate limits of At- 
lanta as well as entire cost of all county work 


Fulton County Police Department maintains protection in 
every section of the county 24 hours daily with patrol 
service—automobile and motorcycle officers equipped with 
two-way radio apparatus. 


Fulton County Scientific Crime Laboratory is one of the 
largest and most efficient in the South. Separate Finger- 
printing Laboratory is comparable to F.B.I. fingerprinting 
department. 
Tax rate is unusually low due to thorough high efficiency 
in every county department. 

To provide even greater efficiency the Commissioners of 
Roads and Revenues have recently adopted the County 
Manager System, 


WHETHER YOU ARE A RESIDENT OF FULTON COUNTY AND COME HERE TO ESTAB- 
LISH A HOME, A BUSINESS OR A FACTORY, YOU WILL FIND THAT FULTON COUNTY 
OFFICIALS HAVE A FRIENDLY ATTITUDE AND THAT THEY WILL GIVE YOU THE 


FULLEST COOPERATION. 


For Specific Information on Any Subject Relating to Your Plans 
to Locate Here, write 


A. E. FULLER, County Manager 


Atlanta, Georgia 


COMMISSIONERS of ROADS and REVENUES 
FULTON COUNTY 


R. L. DOYAL 
Chairman 


j 
i 


JAS. H. ALDREDGE at 
Vice-Chairman TALLY 
CHARLIE BROWN 
I. GLOER HAILEY EEE © 
THOMAS L. CAMP 1 
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W. S. NORTHCUTT 
County Attorney 


een M. A. MacNEILL 
a ' 3 County Treasurer 
Sie 8 
j i FRANK R. FLING 


me Dees Clerk and Ex-Officio County 
= Auditor 


ROY W. BAKER 
Purchasing Agent--Paymaster 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Hydraulic Coupling 


CraneVeyor Corp., 1240 S, Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, ‘Calif., has recently announced 
manufacture of its “fluiddrive” hydraulic 
coupling. This is a completely self-contained 
coupling, with simple impeller element and 
runner unit, mounted on its own integral- 
ly-fitted ball bearings, Straight radial vanes 
make possible operation in either direction 
with equal efficiency, Low inertia of impeller 
and runner facilitates quick stops and revers- 
ing duty. The unit is statically and dynamic- 
ally balanced, requires a minimum = of 
mounting space and is as simple to install 
as a standard flexible coupling, 

It is available in two sizes: 8.5 inch with 
eapacity up to 5 horse power, and 9.5 inch 
wies capacity up to 7 and one-half horse 
power, 





Impact Press 


Bellows Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Bellows ‘“Controlled-Air Power” Devices, 
has announced the manufacture of the Bel- 
lows impact press, an air operated press of 
the medium heavy type for assembling, flang- 
ing, marking, forming, riveting and similar 
fabrications, 

This press uses a Bellows BM-10 integral 
valve air motor for compression of a heavy 
die type spring from which the ram force 
is derived. Impact pressure can be regulated 
from a few ounces to the maximum of 6500 
p.s.i. The downstroke of the air motor is 
used to compress the heavy die type spring 
which rests directly on the ram and is held 
in place by a spring loaded trigger mech- 
anism, The spring is released automatically 
when the air motor piston rod is fully ex- 
tended, The return stroke of the double 
ucting air motor returns the ram to starting 
position, where it is automatically locked in 
position by the trigger mechanism, 


Welding Positioner 


MeQuay, Inc., Minneapolis manufacturer of 
air conditioning and commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment, has cut brazing time of cool- 
ing coils by the use of a welding positioner. 

A feature of the P&H welding positioner 
is the addition of a self-leveling table on 
the top for the operator to stand on. This 


permits him to braze all points without 
having to change position, as he can rotate 
and change the angle of tilt of the coil from 
the table, A push-button control is provided 
for all operations of the positioner, includ- 
ing power elevation of the table which makes 
it possible to position the operator as well 
as the work. 


Warehouse Truck 
Kut-Kwick Tool Corp., Brunswick, Ga., is 


now producing a materials handling truck 
possessing, according to the manufacturer, 





Standard Kwick-Toter 


many unique and desirable features. 

The Standard Kwick-toter is of one-ton 
capacity, with a loading area of twenty-three 
P| one- half square feet, The motive power 
is a 5 horsepower Wisconsin engine, mounted 
within the turret, A direct drive to the front 


wheel provides a speeG range of from two and 
one-half to ten miles per hour and permits 
a complete turn within its own length of ap- 
proximately nine feet. 

Currently, only regional distribution of this 
machine is being made. Plans call for nationa) 
distribution as soon as full scale assembly 
line production can be perfected, 


Molding Machine 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, recently developed a large ca 
paucity theromo-plastic injection molding 1a 
chine, capable of molding 40 ounces of acet:te 
or 32 ounces of polystyrene per cycle. T cis 
inachine was designed specifically to broaden 
the scope of plastics mass production to 1 
clude such items as refrigerator parts, toilet 
seats, large radio cabinets, and similar large 
area parts, It molds all types of theron o 
plastic material. 

This H-P-M 40-ounce injection machine is 
entirely automatic, Only the removal of the 
molded parts is required by the operator afier 
they have been nutomatically ejected from 
the mold. 





Self-aligning Idler 


Continental Gin Co... Industrial divisicn, 
Birmingham, Ala. has recently announces 
patented self aligning belt conveyor idver 
Which it claims isa ‘distinet improvement over 
existing types. It is made in designs suita ‘le 
for troughed, flat and return belts, and the 
Units are interchangeable with practically ] 
standard idlers now on the market. Constr: 
tion features include heavy duty Timben 
Bearings on the 114-ineh swivel shaft, ill 
grease pipes extended to one side for esse 
and safety of lubrication: hydraulie fittings 
us standard equipment. with others offered, 
if required. 


Reinforced V-Belt 


United States Rubber Co, has developeu a 
nylon-reinforced V-belt) said toe have twoce 
the strength and four times the average life 
of conventional V-belts 

The belt contains a series of tough nylon 
cords covered with « special synthetie rubber 
compound capable of withstanding the deteri 
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Everybody IS LOOKING AT 


GWINNETT COUNTY. 


POPULATION 


GEORGIA 


GWINNETT COUNTY OFFERS: 


OFFICE 


MODERATE YEAR ROUND CLIMATE 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL FACILITIES 
i TWO GREAT RAILROADS— 
| THE SOUTHERN — NORTH AND SOUTH 
DOUBLE TRACK — 24.5 MILES 
THE SEABOARD — NORTH AND SOUTH 
SINGLE TRACK — 26.5 MILES 


TWO MAIN HIGHWAYS — NORTH AND SOUTH 
POWER FUEL WATER 


ADJACENT TO ATLANTA — 16 MILES 





MANY INDUSTRIAL PLANT SITES AVAIL- 
ABLE ON HIGHWAYS AND RAILROADS 


GWINNETT COUNTY IS YOUR BEST BET 








For Information Contact 


GWINNETT COUNTY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, GEORGIA 


Georgia’s Richest Farm Land 


P. 0. BOX 123 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


orating effects of heat and oil. 

The belt is particularly recommended for 
power transmission on equipment subject to 
rough usage, suc h as grain harvesting and 
processing combines and railroad, mining, oil 
well and paper processing mac hinery. In ad- 
dition to high tensile strength it is said to 
have great flexibility and a sufficient amount 
of elasticity to absorb shock, 


Adjustable Bending Bar 


Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles 54, Calif., 
has introduced a bending bar kage adjustable 
arms, This tool, designated No. 2135, elimi- 
nates the need for the usual assortment of 
solid bending bars, and it handles many jobs 
that would otherwise require a sledge ham- 
mer, pry bar, vise or press, It saves hours 
of time, according to the manufacturer, as 
well as barked shins, broken fingers and lost 
tempers, 

Automotive shop uses for this bending bar 
include straightening brackets, braces, frame 
members, tie rods, steering arms, bumper 
parts, body pillars, door frames and hinges 
aligning wheels, axles and exhaust pipes; re- 
moving spring Clips and sprung shafting, and 
spreading braces, brackets and springs. 

Farm uses include fence pulling, truck wheel 
and tractor part lifting, and straightening 
harrow and cultivator attachments, tool bar 
brackets, rods and frames. 

Industrial uses include forming, straight- 
ening and assembling on many different types 
of jobs, 





Portable Fire-Fighter 


General Pacific Corp., 1051 East Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., announces 
the availability of the KNAPSACK FIRE 
TANK, a portable unit for fire- fighting, 

Ruggedly constructed, yet light in weight, 
the unit has detachable straps for easy carry- 
ing and a concave, form-fitting back, The 
tank which permits the operator free use of 
both hands, has an all brass telescope pump, 
with patented Safety Phlare to insure ac- 
tion. It directs a stream of water up to 50 
feet. A double nozzle permits either fog or 
a straight stream of water, 

The product is 13% inches in height, 13%4 
inches in width and has a shipping weight 
of approximately 10144 pounds. 


Vertical Drive Unit 


Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn., announces that its 
“Vertical Synchronous Motor Magnetic Drive 
Unit” is now available. It is said to give 
smooth adjustable speed control for centrifu- 
gal pumps. The motor drives the ring of the 
magnetic drive at a constant speed, and the 
magnet member of the magnetic drive 
mounted on a gear shift operates the pump 
at the speed required by the liquid level 
control. 

The unit is said to offer smooth, wide-range 


ye 
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Drive Unit For Centrifugal Pumps 


speed control, and precludes “hunting” and 
eliminates frequent motor stops and starts. 
Cutaway shows 250 horsepower 1200 rpm 


vertical synchronous motor magnetic drive 
unit, which operates 200 rpm. vertical sewer. 
age pumps through a reduction gear, 


Hacksaw Frame 


Machine Rebuilding Co., 2788 Chene St. 
Detroit 7, Mickh., has announced volume pro- 
duction of The Rigid Hacksaw Frame, origi- 
nally precision- designed for their own tia- 
chine shop to produce quality work and re- 
duce excessive blade cost. The importiunt 
feature of this frame is its strong construce- 
tion, according to the manufacturer, obtaired 
by one-piece steel tube back fitted into ‘he 
precision-machined cast aluminum hanéle, 
This permits tightening the blade to high 
tension, which maintains true alignment wi h- 
out twisting the blade. 

This frame does not collapse while bl: de 
is being installed. It is adjustable for 10 inch 
and 12 inch blades, All steel parts are ¢: d- 
mium plated; total weight is one pound -ix 


ounces, 
Master Collet 


Sheffer Collet Co., Traverse City, Mich., } us 
announced a master collet in which the pz Is 
may be changed without removing the col et 
from the spindle. It is identified to the trate 
as the style “SM” master collet. The pis Is 
are positively held in place by means otf a 
standard socket set screw that locks in a 
T-slot in the face of the collet, 

Pads are interchangeable among all makes 
of machines of equal capacity. These colle ts 
are immediately available for all machines 
of one inch capacity or over, 


Heater Unit "Package" 


tas Appliance Service, Inc., 1211 Webster 
Ave., Chicago 14, has announced ava.l- 
ability of a midget utility air heater wih 
improved design features as a “package” un t, 
In addition to the heater, the package inelud=s 
fan, motor drive, safety devices and temper:- 
ture controller, 

The midget heater is low in cost, easy ‘o 
install and simple to operate. Temperature 
controls of either the indicating or non-ind 
cating type are furnished as desired. The sai 
ty devices are designed to shut off the ane 
supply in case of flames, power or fan failure. 
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CLAY is the product for home construction Ask OCONEE for mixed car prices and de- 
everywhere. Stock it. Push it. livery. Any clay product. in any quantity. 
Clay Pipe—clay fittings—clay flues—clav shipped in carloads or truckload units. 
drain tile—clay specialties—fire brick— OCONEE serves the South. Go all the way 
fire clay—structural tile. with OCONEE Clay. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Center Punch 


Vinco Products, 326 Bond St., Asbury Park, 
N. J., has placed on the market an automatic 
center punch for glass and hardened steels 
—having a tip made of Carboly Cemented 

‘arbide. This model, C-20, permits the routine 
marking of materials on which ordinary steel 
punches would become dull almost immedi- 
ately, it is claimed, 

The marker is four inches long, weighs one 
and one-half ounces and contains a spring- 
actuated hammer tripped by pressure on the 
punch. The small size of the tool makes it 
possible to mark materials in otherwise ‘‘in- 
accessible” places. 

It is designed for the ready attachment 
of a wide variety of accessories including 
chisel points, nail-set points, hole cutting 
points, hammer points, and a self-centered 
attachment for the precision mounting of 
butt hinges, These accessories are available 
individually or in kits. 


Topless Hydraulic Table 


Lyon-Ralmond Corp., 4920 Madison St., 
Greene, N, Y., is offering its standard hy- 
draulie elev: ating table without the regular 
top for special applications requiring an ad- 
justable pedestal capable of handling 2,000 
pound loads, An 8 inch by 10 inch bracket is 
furnished for mounting special tools and fix- 
tures. 

The platform elevates from 28 inches to 44 
inches, It can be locked in one position or 
allowed to revolve freely. 

Elevation is provided by a hydraulic cylin- 
der and single speed hydraulic foot pump 
with pedal release. 


Special Extension Bar 


Scientific Research Co., Box 183, ay N. 
Vancouver Ave., Portland 12, Ore., has an- 
nounced development of a radius extension 
bar created for the flash circle burner as an 
accessory. It is_made of rigid cold-rolled 
steel, and the adapter is permanently fixed 
to the bar by induction silver soldering. The 
unit is then cadmium plated to prevent rust. 
An aluminum set screw with cut threads is 
set diagonally on the adapter, thereby creat- 
ing a firmer hold on the joining bar, 

The special extension bar is quickly readied, 





it is claimed, to cut circles up to 60 inches 
in diameter, which plus the 8 inch length of 
the torch radius bar equals 30 inches possible 
radius with the use of one extension bar. 
Larger circles can be accurately cut with 
multiple extension bars joined together. 


Duplex Edger 


Taber Instrument Corp., 127 Goundry St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has recently an- 
nounced a combination edging and folding 
machine that will simultaneously bead or fold 
one or both parallel edges of sheet plastic in 
like or different folds or beads. 

This machine was designed for rapid sus- 





Taber Edging Machine 


tained production and guaranteed repetitive 
uniformity. 

Operation of the machine is continuous and 
automatic when roll material is used. Sheets, 
die cut or printed blanks are fed by hand. 
The machines are designed to bead or fold 
cellulose acetate, ethy! cellulose, viny]l acetate, 


cellulose nitrate and similar sheet stock, roll 
material, die cut blanks and strips. 


Drinking Water Cooler 


Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
recently announced volume production ofa 
water-cooled electric drinking water cooler 
described by its makers as being the first ever 
built specifically to withstand rust, corrosion, 
and mechanical damage in industri: a1 loc ations, 
characterized by high ambient temperatures, 
corrosive fumes, and dirt and lint, 

Known as model OP-10W Oasis electric 
drinking water cooler, this member of the 
Oasis line features air-tight protection to all 
operating parts, plus the impressive capacity 
of ten gallons of properly cooled water an 
hour in even extremely hot locations, 

The manufacturer describes this model us 
being built especially for use in steel mills, 
foundries, tobacco factories, paper mills, tex- 
tile mills, laundries and those applications 
where lint is present, high temperature or 
high humidity conditions exist. 


Welding Equipment 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio, an- 
nounces manual equipment for semi-auto- 
matic hidden are welding. This developmen’, 
known as the Manual Lincolnweld, is said t» 
increase the versatility of the hidden ar: 
process by providing simplified, flexible ani 
maneuverable welding equipment that pro 
duces the smooth, deeply penetrating, spatter 
free welds normally associated with full) 
automatic operation. 

This equipment is a self-sufficient, portabl- 
unit for semi-automatic welding, providing 
all the necessary welding current and aux 
iliary power plus the automatic wire fee! 
mechanism and controls. 

It is said to have been used successfull) 
to reduce costs while improving quality in 
the production of containers, pressure vessels 
railroad equipment, machinery parts, pipe, 
construction equipment and in many other 
applications. 


Rotary Pressure Joint 
Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, Mich., recent- 


ly announced another -development of the 
Johnson rotary pressure joint; one which 








development. 





GROWING WITH GEORGIA 
FOR GEORGIANS 


An adequate supply of electricity at reason- 


able rates is an absolute necessity for industrial 


industries in this thriving community. 


SAVANNAH, "et 


This business managed utility is expanding to meet the ever increasing 


demands for a dependable, adequate source of energy for homes, business and 
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SAVANNAH 


@ In your search for a Southern plant 
location, you will find it worth while 
to learn what Savannah has to offer. 


Choice plant sites, 5 main line rail- 
roads, deep water harbor, low cost 
power, willing labor, both skilled and 
common, a new 40 million gallon daily 
industrial water supply and many other 
favorable factors may provide the exact 
combination you require. 


Please write in confidence, stating 
the type and class of production with 
which you are concerned. The facts 
and figures pertaining to your specific 
aims will be compiled for you without 
cost or obligation. 


The Chamber of Commerce 
The Industrial Committee 


The Savannah Port Authority 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 










































































NEW PRODUCTS 


has been designed to be self-supporting and 
require no external piping support, Known 
as the type &, it will be used like the standard 
Johnson joint to admit heating or cooling 
agents to rotating rolls, particularly where 
considerable lateral movement of rolls is en- 
countered, or where supports for the stand- 
ard Johnson joint cannot be satisfactorily 
provided, It will find application in textile 
mills, paper mills and a wide variety of other 
processing plants, 

Like all Johnson rotary pressure joints, 
the type S is completely self-lubricating, has 
no packing of any sort. and adjusts itself 
automatically for varying pressures. It also 
has a spherical sealing surface which main- 
tains an effective seal even though wear should 
eceur at this point, 





e 
Spec-Lite Goggle 
Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2300 Warren Boule- 
vard, Chicago 12, Ill, recently announced a 
new design for its Cesco Spec-Lite Goggle 
that includes a different type forehead rest, 
plus balanced temple suspension, The actual 
weight of the goggle is one ounce, 

This spec-lite also features adjustability 
for correct fit on various faces. The one piece 
plastic lens is quickly and easily replaceable, 
and has distortion-free visibility. 

This design is said to permit comfortable 


wear over personal glasses. It is available 
with either clear or glare-reducing green 


plastic lenses, 


Prepared Discs 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
48 a new service to tool and die makers, it 
will supply hardened, tempered, polished and 
etched dises with every mill order for De 
segatized Brand high speed and high carbon 
ehromium steel bars, 

The prepared dises will 
the opportunity te inspect in advance the 
structure of the steel as it would normally 
appear after full heat treatment and process 
ing into tinished tools and dies. Exact con- 
trol is thus assured over the quality of ma 
terial committed to production, 

A booklet deseribing the new 
available Upon request to the 


announces that 


afford consumers 


service 
Company, 


s 


Super Truck 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., 
rials Handling Division, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced a 20-ton ram-type electric 
power truck. This truck was designed to im- 
prove coil-handling during processing, storage 
and shipping operations, Specifically, it has an 
elevating height of ten and one-half feet, a 
lifting capacity of 20 tons, a maximum speed 
under load of 5 miles per hour, a 360-degree 
rotating drive unit which permits operation in 
narrow (10 foot) aisles, and unobstructed 
driver visibility. 


Mate- 





Super Truck for Steel Mills 


Hydraulic Assembly Press 

Milford, Mich., recently 
hydraulic machine for 
piece spark plugs that can 


Agnew Electrie Co., 
announced a special 
assembly of one 


also be adapted to progressive welding and 
foaming operations, it is identified as special 
hydraulic machine, type HCP3-5, All sequenc 

ing operations are performed hydraulically 
provic ing against any possibility of machine 
getting out of proper sequence, The machine 
incorporates a table that has six sections 


which index 60 degrees by means of a hy 
draulic motor, It weighs 10,000 pounds, oc 


cupies 60 inches by 60 inches of floor space 
and is 60 inches high. It can turn out 1500 
complete parts per hour, 


Crane Control 


Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 W. National Ave 
Milwaukee 14, Wise., has developed a prin 
ciple of crane control said to eliminate me 
chanical load brake, 

Called Magnetorque, this AC crane contro! 
provides unusual hoisting smoothness and 
aceuracy, The Magnetorque is a simple uni 
through which braking forces are exerted 
magnetically, The Magnetorque governs the 
action of the hoist motor which is direct] 
connected through the crane gear train to th 
hoist drum, 

The hoist motor drives the load both u 
and down but cannot be energized until th 
Magnetorque unit has been excited. Th: 
Magnetorque is said to be good for the lifs 
of the crane, A new bulletin, No, C-30 ex 
plaining the unit may be obtained from the 
company. 


Pipe and Tubing Cutter 


Quijada Tool C 2. Inc., 5474 Alhambra Ave. 
Los Angeles 32, Calif., has announced a hig! 
speed “E-Z Cut” pipe and tube cutter that 
features power-driven rollers, automatic start 
stop action and ball bearing operation. 

This fully portable machine is compact in 
design, and is said to simplify and speed up 
pipe and tube cutting operations in pipe diam- 
eters ranging from "Bg inch to 4 inches, Cut 
ting cast iron pipe within the same range 
is also possible with this cutter, Ball-bearing 
mounted cutter wheel is easily removed for 
sharpening. 

The machine is furnished with 10 feet of 
electric cord, and with twist lock plug and 
motor, and is available immediately. 








M. M. MONROE, Pres. 





Inpustry 
Ginds What It Wants in 
WAYCROSS, 


Abandoned government buildings 

Abundance of native, loyal, intelligent labor 

Six railroad and six trunk highway outlets 

Unexcelled climate for economical year-round operation 
Proximity to major markets 


Enthusiastic community co-operation 


WARE COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA 


LISTON ELKINS, Sec. 
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MR. MANUFACTURER -- 


Seeking a new location 


Come to a town and a section that really 
desires new manufacturers and whose 
people will cooperate with you 100 per 
cent, even to erecting a suitable building. 


WE HAVE AMPLE LABOR— 
MEN AND WOMEN 


@ The people of Buchanan recently erected a 
building, leased it to Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., famous shirt manufacturers, and that con- 
cern later purchased 1 e building making 
added improvements, and now employs 200 


satisfied workers here. 


If interested write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Buchanan, Georgia 

























‘ Mister 
MANUFACTURER! 


Do you plan establishing a plant or ware- 


house in the Southeast? 


If so. we believe it will pay you to con- 


sider the advantages of Tifton. Georgia. 


The Tift County Chamber of Commerce 
has recently completed a comprehensive 
industrial survey of Tifton and Tift 
County and this survey will answer your 
questions as to labor. transportation. 
power. living conditions. raw material 


and other factors. 


A number of industries are now in sue- 


cessful operation here. 








If you desire a copy of the survey fill in 








Caine 


INVITES 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


CAIRO, in Southwest Georgia, population 7,500 
(seat of Grady county, pop. 22,000), with ex- 
tremely favorable labor, climatic, health and soil 
and drainage conditions, excellent transportation 
facilities, good markets easily accessible, eco- 
nomical and efficient government, 


WELCOMES 
ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIES 
Large or Small! 


SOME CHOICE SITES on mainline A. C. L. railroad 
FREE, others reasonably priced. Hardwoods abundant, 
other timber relatively plentiful. Brick clays, bentonite, 
Fuller's-earth abound. Natural gas assured for early 
future. Community has enjoyed steady, substantial 
growth and development for 40 years, community pride, 
civic spirit outstanding. Address inquiries and requests 
for service to 


GRADY COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


P. O. Drawer 387 CAIRO, GA. 
"Original Diversified Farming Center Of Southeast!'’ 


the coupon and mail it to us with some 


indication of your requirements. 


TIFTON, GEORGIA — 


A GOOD PLACE TO STOP 
A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 


Tift County Chamber of Commerce 
Box 137 


Tifton, Georgia 


Send us a copy of your industrial survey. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Bench Cleaner 





Pennsylvania Refining Co., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, has announced the packaging of Venn 
Drake Gumont in a new 5-gallon full-remov- 
able cover container to facilitate its use as 
a bench cleaner. 

The new pail is so designed that with cover 
removed, it serves as a convenient Cleaning 
vat. It is ideal for use by garages, main- 
tenance depots, filling stations, airports, ma 
rine bases and truck, taxi and bus service 
departments, 

Gumout is an extra fast bench cleaner for 
earburetor and other small parts, according 
to its manufacturer, It is reputed to elim- 
inate the necessity for prolonged soaking and 
rinsing even in the most severe cases, 


Conveyor Belt 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


has recently developed a ribbed-top conveyor 
belt designed especially to prevent back-slip 





in carrying sand and gravel, wet-mixed con- 
crete, gold dredgings and other “soupy” ma- 
terials up steep inclines, 

This belt features chevron-shaped ribs one- 
quarter of an inch higher than the belt sur- 
face, which serve as barriers, trapping the 
water and preventing the backwash of mate- 
rials down the belt on incline operations. 

It has a five-ply rubberized fabric body, 
and a quarter-inch top cover in addition to 
the ribs. It is being made in widths of 30 
to 48 inches, and in lengths to customers’ 
specifications. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Breuer Electric Manufacturing Co., 5100 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl., has an- 
nounced manufacture of model 101 Tornado 
vacuum cleaner, said to be the first small 
size cleaner for general use built throughout 
to large, industrial-type standards of dura- 
bility and performance, 

Powered by a one-half horsepower motor 
of accepted standard design mounted on self- 





This Armco Pioneer Building in Florida combines 
mass-production economy with individualized styling. 








HERE’S A ‘‘TAILOR-MADE’’ LOOK 


AT “READY-MADE” PRICES 


/re-designed ARMCO PIONEER Steel 
Buildings are mass-produced for 
lower costs. Yet they can be “individ- 
ualized” to meet your requirements. 

Special fronts of your own design, 
as well as masonry and other types of 
sidewall finishing can be used with 
PIONEER construction. The building 
can be tailored to fit your lot. Doors, 
windows and ventilators may be 
placed anywhere. And you can easily 


add special interior details including 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIXIE DIVISION @ Atlanta, Georgia ; 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION © Houston, Texas J 


Offices in Principal Cities - 


YRMGY 
V, 
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ARMCO PIONEER STEEL BUILDINGS 


ay 


partitions, wiring and plumbing. 
A trained ARMCO crew erects your 
PIONEER Building. All you need is 
the foundation, and we will even help 
design that if you want us to. The 
completed structure is weathertight, 
fire-resistant and lightning-safe. , 
You'll like the economy and efh- 
ciency of Armco PIONEER Buildings 
for warehouses, garages, factories and 
similar structures. Write for complete 


information on your specific needs. 
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lubricating ball bearings, this small, com- 
pact, powerful machine develops an excep- 
tionally strong suction with a waterlift of 
47 inches and is far more powerful than any 
domestic type cleaner. 

It is said to be ideal for small shops, hotels, 
apartment buildings, homes, office buildings, 
gas stations, motor courts, theatres, restau- 
rants, laundries, schools and the like. This 
model weighs 29 pounds and is easy to han 
dle and carry, 


Screwdriver Handles 


Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles 54, Calif., an- 
nounces that it has made two departures from 
former designs of plastic handle screwdrivers 
First, the handles have been reshaped to fit 
the hand, and second, an entirely different 
plastic is now used. 

The hand-ftitting handles are rounder and 
larger through the palm section and smaller 
in diameter to the end where the little finger 
grips. 

The plastic selected is both non-inflamma 
ble and non-explosive, and is said to bea goo! 
insulator, It has great toughness and hig) 
impact strength, even at low temperature:, 
the manufacturer states, To anchor the han 
dles securely, they are molded right on the 
shanks instead of being driven into place. 


Steel Belt Conveyor 


Sermat Conveyor Corp., 2350 W. S5Sth Stree: 
Chicago, has anounced a new method of cus 
tom building conveyors, They claim their ney 
Flex-E-unit Steel Belt Conveyor is compose: 
of a head or drive section and take-up sectio 
at the opposite end, Each of these sections 





Add-A-Section Conveyor 


is tive feet long and when combined they form 
a 10 foot all-steel conveyor. 

This basic arrangement can be lengthened to 
as much as 175 feet by adding 4 or 5 foot sec 
tions between the head and takeup ends, The 
conveyor is made in four widths from 12 
inches to 36 inches in either 3 or 6 inch pitches. 
tated at 30 FL oP. M. Sermat, after learning 
of the application for the conveyor from the 
user will install the correct drive for ample 
power. 





Float-Sink Concentrator 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago i, Ill, announces that it has developed 
a float-sink concentrator for cleaning coal, 
ores and similar materials by the heavy media 
method of separating and removing the re- 
jects. 

It consists essentially of a drum-shaped 
tank to contain the liquid medium and the 
rotating elevator with perforated lifter shelves 
that deliver the sink material to the flume. 

This cleaning process has been in use for 
a considerable time in a coal operation plant, 
and the results are claimed to have been 
most satisfactory, 


Miniature Velometer 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 420 \. 
La Salle St., Chieago 10, Ill, recently an- 
nounced a miniature Alnor Velometer, Jr. 
which is said to answer the need for a porta- 
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com- ble, low-priced, direct: reading instrument, of forming masks by hand and the necessity hydraulie ‘work clamp, The mac hine is painted 
KCep- giving spontaneous and precise measurement of cleaning after painting is claimed to have number 7 machine. tool gray; all interior 
ft of of air velocities in unrestricted areas. been eliminated parts, such as work holder, work clamp, ete., 
1 any Completely self-contained, the Velometer, Clean-cut, sharply defined letters and ef- are cadmium plated 
-_— Jr.. 4 inches high, 3 inches wide, and one fects on even small emblems of most intrieate 
4 ’ q and one-half inches deep, weighs S ounces design are obtained, A thin, strong lip of 
ANgs, 4 and has single or double velocity range scales. metal which fits into the edge of the debossed Aeropass Condenser 
stau- : This instrument is calibrated to provide areas, which are to receive paint, traps the ; ae : : 
This direct reading of air velocity in either feet | paint, eliminates fogging at the edge of the Niagara Blower Co., 405 Lexington Ave 
han per minute or miles per hour without timing, paint line, and avoids after wiping or buffing N.Y. 10, N. ¥., announces an improved 
calculations or reference to tables and charts. — off of overspray. design of the Niagara Aeropass Condenser to 
: condense refrigerant gases and provide trust 
Worthy control for the year around operation 
H Bar Cutter of a refrigerating plant at a standard mini 
Melting Furnace rie ean rat eee 
! omupressor head pressure, automati 
; , , ‘ ; Andrew ©, Campbell Division, American Cally 
, an- Foundry Junior, a small melting furnace — ¢: hain and Cable Co., Ine., Bridgeport 2, The purpose of the equipment is to remove 
from complete with all equipment and tools neces- — Gonn., rece ntly introduced the low cost C amp the difficulties «and danger of inattention) 
vers. sury to produce see sae commer mold Hon Hell model 233 bar cutter. It is a hand op in the manually operated control of com 
to fit ferrous castings, has just been announced by erated wet abrasive cutting machine designed — pressors and condensers and alse to insure 
erent e Sawyer Bailey Corporation, Buffalo, New for fast. high quality cuts on practically all the refrigeration plant owner alWays full 
York, 5 ‘ a ee types of materials up to two inch diameter capacity of his refrigeratic System and to 
- and rhis complete, inexpensive foundry is de stock and three and one-half diameter tubing save considerable power sees in compressor 
aller signed and built for home craftsmen, voca This bar cutter features a tive inch wheel operation by keeping head pressures at the 
inger tional schools, junior colleges, laboratory and flange, wheel guides, automatic work stop, minimum under all conditions encountered 
mmercial use, automatic coolant pump operation, automatic throughout the year 
nma 
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HORIZONTAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
| For 
Most Services 
In 
All Industries FOR CONTINUOUS DUTY 
Junior Foundry Unit GENERAL SERVICE PUMPING 
Peerless Type A Pumps 
The complete unit consists of furnace, cruci- yP P 
bles, tongs, crucible holder, skimming and ities: 
stirring rods, asbestos gloves and goggles. Capacities: 
rhe molding equipment consists of a special Up to 70,000 G.P.M. 
erade foundry sand, flask, riddle, rammer and 
all other necessary tools. > . 
The furnace shell is of welded steel con Heads: To 300 ft. 
struction and is lined with the highest grade 7 
refractory and eapable of ope rating at a tem- 1 to 1000 H.P. 
perature of 2400° FF. The cover is of the same 
refractory and is reinforced with steel bars, All Types 
Drive. 
Metal Masking Template 
The Conforming Matrix Corporation, To- TYPE A SINGLE STAGE PUMP TYPE AF WITH COMPLETE FITTINGS 
ledo, has announced a new form-titting elec 
tro-formed metal masking template that 
FOR ACIDS, CAUSTICS, HOT FOR ADEQUATE FIRE 
for! 
aa OILS, CHEMICALS AND PROTECTION SERVICE 
ied to * 
‘= PROCESS SERVICES... TYPE AF FIRE PUMPS 
. we , . 
ed Peerless Type C Pumps Underwriters’ Approved 
cig Capacities: Capacities: 
imple 10 to 1,200 G. P.M. 500 to 2000 G. P. M. 
Heads: Pressure: Up to 
= . 9 
Up to 100 Ibs. 150 Ibs. — 20 
Chi 1to60 H.P. to250H.P. 
Joped 
coal, ° 
media Request Bulletins *Formerly 
1e re- On The Type Required Dayton-Dowd 
| Me For Your Applications. 
helyes ee TYPE C SINGLE STAGE PUMP 
— Form Fitting Template 
se fer 
plant, 
been lnakes the spray painting of sunken or raised P DIVISION 
areas of metal or plastic parts a relatively 
— matter, Two patents are held on the 7 
development. H 
These masks neither deteriorate nor lose Food Machinery Corporation 
their form during cleaning. Bright, durable Factories: Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, Illl.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
mS. I Fregucaliy be wot pasutcd betnee baking, on District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall St.; Chicago 40, 4554 No. Broadway; Atlanta Office: 
y an- Many convex, concave or irregularly shaped Rutland Bldg., Decatur, Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, California; Los Angeles 31, California 
r, Jr. three-dimensional parts with these accurate x 
porta - masks. The difficult and costly procedure * 
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Six standard coal barges near- 
ing completion in the Barge 
Construction Building at 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 


The modern 
all-weather facilities 
of American Bridge 

Company include 
complete indoor 
construction for 
barges and other 


floating equipment. 











ors 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other principal cities 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


STATES STEEL 





Make or Purchase 


(Continued from page 130) 


might otherwise be purchased on an 
economical basis. This may be true be- 
cause of the reason given in the preceding 
paragraph, or because when the article is 
manufactured by the user the economical 
production lot may be smaller than would 
he the case if the article were purchased 
from an outside supplier. This is a par- 
ticularly important factor under present 
conditions of high price level and limited 
working capital in the majority of com- 
panies, 

On the other hand, in a few industries, 
such as the automotive industry, the 
manufacturer of the final product is often 
able to arrange with his parts suppliers 
to furnish parts according to a rather 
flexible schedule. This is, of course, only 
possible in situations where the suppliers 
of parts feel that their profit from selling 
the parts to a particular customer is suf- 
ficient to justify a practice which is apt 
to be quite costly to them. As will be 
explained more fully in the article in our 
June issue, the supplier of parts may 
sometimes find himself in a_ situation 
where he feels unable to reject demands 
of this sort even when he feels that such 
demands are unreasonable, 


Many Cases 


There are many cases where the quan- 
tities simply not large 
enough to make the business attractive to 


involved are 
outside suppliers, One solution to this 
problem is to increase the standardiza- 
tion and interchangeability of the parts 
involved so that the quantities become 
sufficiently Jarge. This entire matter of 


standardization and interchangeability of 
parts should be the subject of constant 
study for this and other reasons. The 
writer knows of several cases where 
changes of this kind, which were made 
so as to make it possible to buy economi- 
eally, had more valuable 
results, 

As was explained in detail on pages 
27 and 28 of the January 1948 issue, it is 
often economical to continue to use ; 


other even 


obsolescent method even though it would 
not be economical to purchase the equi): 
ment that is required for this method f 
the equipment were not already owne: 

Very often present equipment of this sort 
has little or no realizable value for any 
other purpose, in which case it is ec. 
nomical to continue to use it until the 
savings in operating expenses of a ne. 
method more than offset the fixed charg: < 
which would result from the installatio 
of the new method. Equipment replac 
ment literature and formulas are full « 
errors with regard to this very importar: 
aspect of the problem, 

There is often a minimum amount ¢? 
general indirect overhead expense in th» 
factory and office, and sometimes it < 
profitable to manufacture articles mere! 
hecause of the ability to distribute suc 
indirect overhead expense over a large 
production. However, in many Cases 
there is no basis for the widely-held l» 
lief that little or no additional indire«t 
overhead expense is required with add 
tional production, or that little or none 
of the present indirect overhead expense 
could be eliminated if the articles in que~ 
tion continued to be purchased. Keepin 
indirect overhead expense at a minimuwin 
requires a Constant battle; these expenses 
havea tendeney to increase gradually 

















COLD ROLLED STRIPS & COILS 
COLD & HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
HOT ROLLED BARS 

TOOL STEEL 


De you need sleel? 
nC, 


STEELS} 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Immediate delivery 


SEAMLESS & WELDED TUBING 
SPRING STEELS (TEMP. & ANN.) 
STAINLESS SHEETS, BARS, TUBES 
ALUMINUM SHEETS 

DRILL ROD 





Greensboro, N. C. 
J. H. Anderson 





The lill-Chase Steel Company 
OF MARYLAND 


6313 ERDMAN AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 5, 


Phone Wolfe 5326 or 10764 


MARYLAND 
Richmond, Va. 
C. A. Hummel 
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less they are kept under control by a eon- 
stant and conscious effort. 

It is possible to avoid paying exorbitant 
prices by making an article instead of 
buying it, but it is the writer’s opinion 
that this is not generally a good reason 
in itself for making an article. If other 
factors would justify purchasing the arti- 
cle, it would seem that a manufacturer 
really understands the problem 
should be able to protect himself against 
heing “held up” in this way. After all, 
‘he supplier will be more interested in 
ontinuing to make a reasonable profit 
han in “making a killing’ 
order and customer for the 


who 


on a single 
losing a 
future. 

Under certain circumstances it may be 
wssible to eliminate both the profit and 
some of the costs of the outside supplier 
hy manufacturing an article, but this is 
something which cannot be done as easily 
There 
ire a few industries, such as the produc- 
ion of steel, where most of the larger 


is most persons seem to think. 


inits possess a high degree of “integra- 
ion,” through most of the 
few raw materials they require, but even 


controlling 


these companies conclude their operations 
that 
becomes the raw material for many other 


im most instances with a product 


mportant industries which produce for 
the final The mining of iron ore 
ind coal and the quarrying of limestone, 


user. 


the three principal raw materials used in 
the production of steel, may well be con- 
sidered to be part of the production of 
steel, and these operations are of such 
magnitude that they justify an organiza- 
tion to specialize in each operation. 

On the other hand, one rarely finds 
even the largest manufacturing company 
mining its own coal or producing its own 
steel, CA few large manufacturers have 
recently bought steel mills in order to 
help them overcome the steel 
shortage, but it is very unlikely that they 
will continue to operate these facilities 


present 


when conditions in the steel industry are 
The 
very large manufacturing Companies are 


such that one can buy steel easily.) 


already so large and so unwieldy that it 
is difficult to imagine their being more 
successful through producing all of their 
raw materials. 

During the 1920's two of the very large 
automobile companies did make much of 
the fact that they were very highly in- 
tegrated, and advertised that, ‘We save 
the car buyer money because, of course, 
we do not include a profit on any part 
of our operations except the actual man- 
ufacture of the automobile.” 

Sut they failed to state that for them 
the manufacture of automobiles included 
everything they did in all of the various 
ramifications of their operations, nor did 
they state that it was necessary for them, 
as With all other manufacturers, to make 
a fair profit on all of the money invested 
in their business, including that invested 
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TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


EARNINGS: 


From transportation of freight 
passengers, mail, express, etc. 

From other sources — interest, 
dividends, rents, etc. 


Total 
EXPENSES: 


Payrolls, material, fuel, services 
and taxes 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 
Total 
NET EARNINGS 





fair return. 


requirements. 


of the Government throughout the year. 








1947 
$360,294,995 
7,305,705 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report--1947 


Industrial production in 1947 was maintained at a high level and the 
volume of freight transported by the Company was greater than for 
any preceding peacetime year. Total earnings were $367,600,700, but 
expenses reached an all-time high at $358,341 ,319, leaving net earnings 
of $9,259,381. Comparison with 1946 follows: 


Comparison 
with 1946 


1 $55,310,279 
I 912,607 





$367,600,700 


1 $56,222,886 





$327,255,262 
31,086,057 


| $52,381,502 





$358,341,319 


$51,524,434 





$ 9,259,381 


D 857,068 
I 
I 


$ 4,698,452 





increase in pay for handling railway mail were also authorized. 


The return on the Company's net investment of $956,423.86! in property devoted 
to transportation service was only 3.04%, or about half of the 6% considered a 


Confronted by sharply higher wage and supply costs, and an inadequate return 
cn investment in their properties, the railroads petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during 1947 for increases in rates and fares. Two interim freight rate 
increases were granted, effective October 13, 1947 and January 5, 1948. 
estimated these interim increases will yield the Company 16% additional freight 
revenue annually based on present traffic volume. The Commission still has before 
it for final decision the petitions for permanent relief. Passenger fares were in- 
creased June |, 1947 from 2.2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches, and from 3.3 
cents to 3.5 cents per mile in Pullman cars. Increases in express rates and an interim 


It is 


The acquisition of 30 powerful steam locomotives, seven Diesel passenger loco- 
motives, 1940 steel box cars, 7365 steel hopper cars, 100 express cars and mis- 
cellaneous passenger and work car units, at a cost of about $42,000,000, coupled 
with substantial improvements in line, track, terminals and structures at many points 
on the railroad, brought B & O's transportation efficiency up to the highest point 
in its history. With the delivery of 5636 additionai steel hopper cars, 60 Diesel 
road freight locomotives and 100 Diesel switchers, scheduled for 1948, it is believed 
the Company's freight handling equipment should be adequate to meet traffic 


The Management acknowledges, with appreciation, the loyalty and efforts of 
officers and employees, and the cooperation of stockholders, patrons and agencies 


R. B. WHITE, President 































































































in the production of those raw materials 
which they produced themselves. There 
are many opportunities for profit in a 
reasonable amount of “integration,” but 
no steps towards integration should be 
taken without most careful study. For 
one thing, integration is very hazardous 
in times of depression, or even in times 
when the particular company is suffering 
from a decrease in business although the 
general rate of production may be high. 
An independent coal mining company 
may well get along fairly well even if 
one of its best customers is unable to buy 
any coal whatever, but the coal mining 
subsidiary of a large manufacturing com- 
pany will find it almost impossible to sell 
coal on the general market at times when 
it does not need the coal for its own 
operations. 


Factors Favoring Purchase 


The factors favoring purchase do not 
seem to be as numerous as those favoring 
manufacture, but they are just as im- 
portant. Some of the reasons for pur- 
chasing are as follows: 

1. Greater efficiency of outside supplier, 
because of specialization. 

2. Reduced total investment in facilities. 

3. Reduced management complications. 

4. Smaller load. to carry during times 
of reduced demand. 

There are all sorts of reasons why the 








outside supplier may have greater effi- 
ciency, resulting in lower real costs, and 
prices that may well be less than would 
be the cost (including even the slightest 
return on the extra investment) if the 
manufacturer produced certain parts 
himself. Most of this increase in effi- 
ciency will doubtless be due to more ad- 
vanced mechanization and specialization 
in the production processes themselves, 
but in addition, the efficiency of top man- 
agement itself will be higher in most 
cases if there are not too many dissimilar 
problems to be handled. 


Total Investment 


The total 
equipment that would be 
even a moderate degree of integration 
would be enormous for companies of con- 
siderable size. It is true that the problem 
being considered in this article is prin- 
cipally one of deciding whether certain 
individual articles should be manufac- 
tured or purchased, but with the mechan- 
ization of today this question soon leads 
to the problem of at least limited integra- 
tion. 


investment in productive 
required for 


For example, the manufacturer of in- 
dustrial trucks must decide whether to 
make or to buy his wheels and casters. 
Some members of the industry follow 
one of the two possible methods, and 








If you build or use any kind of equipment 
that is or that CAN be successfully engine- 
powered — there is a fairly definite cer- 
tainty that you can actually increase the 
productive capacity of the machine by mo- 
torizing with a Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine. 


This rather broad statement is predicated on 
the fact that Wisconsin Engines are notable 
for continuous, high ratio power output as 
well as an absolute minimum of maintenance 
and servicing layups. In addition to the basic 
advantages of air-cooling, light weight, com- 
pact design and all-weather serviceability— 
you are assured of “Most H.P. Hours” of on-the- 
iob operation, thanks to advanced engineer- 
ing and heavy-duty design and construction. 


Wisconsin Engines are worth looking into 
on all counts. Your interest will be heartily 
reciprocated. 


H. Five 


AFT >) 


The PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 
of Your ‘Mechanized Equipment with 


WISCONSIN tic Cooled ENGINES 


wr WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 14, 


Typical 4-cycle sin- 
gle cylinder model, 
2 to 4 Hp. 






Typical single cyl. 
model, 4 to 9 Hp. 











Typical V-type 4- 
cylinder model, 15 rem 
to 30 Hp. 


WISCONSIN 
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some follow the other method. Even if 
we assume that it is profitable to make 
such parts, there is no doubt that a con- 
siderable amount of investment, produc- 
tion know how, and also design ingenuity 
are required to produce these parts effi- 
ciently, to say nothing of the problem of 
producing something that will satisfy the 
ultimate users, 

When discussing the other side of this 
problem earlier in this article, it was 
pointed out that the purchase of certain 
parts was apt to lead to reduced man- 
agement complications and to a smaller 
dead load of capital investment to carr) 
when the demand for a manufacturer’s 
product decreased. It is not necessary te 
dwell further on these factors. 


Conclusion 


For the reasons given at some lengt! 
in this article, it is evident that the prob 
lem of whether certain articles should be 
made or purchased, to say nothing of the 
larger problem of possible integratior 
by moving towards the raw material 
or towards the product in final use, is 
too large a problem to be solved satis 
factorily without most careful study. 

Much material has been published o1 
various aspects of this problem, and it is 
evident from a study of this that repre 
sentatives of the manufacturing depart 
ment of a company have a tendency to 
feel that certain borderline articles should 
be manufactured, while representatives 
of the purchasing department have the 
equally human tendency to feel that such 
articles should be purchased. 

All of us instinctively wish to increase 
the importance of our own department 
Top management should be able to han 
dle matters of this sort, but unless man 
agement is unusually alert to the limita 
tions of any of the common cost account- 
ing systems, it may easily make an in 
correct decision with regard to this prob 
lem merely because members do not fully 
realize that the cost accounting figures 
which are so often used in making these 
decisions do not in many cases provide 
the necessary information for making the 
decision, 

It should be remembered at all times 
that in such problems it is often neces- 
sary to develop cost figures which are en 
tirely different from those which may 
logically be used for more conventional 
purposes. It is because of things of this 
sort that controversies arise about costs 
between members of the cost department 
and members of the production depart 
ment. The methods used by each may be 
perfectly satisfactory for the purposes for 
which these methods were devised, but 
they are often quite different methods 
with quite different results in particular 
cases. The reasons for these proper dif- 
ferences are quite generally misunder- 
stood. 
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to the Port of CHARLESTON 


The $20,000,000 former Charleston Port of Embarkation deep-water terminals now in active com- 
mercial operation. Modern quay-type concrete pier, million square feet fireproof warehouses, huge 
open storage areas, 300-car rail yards, shipside packing plant, modern equipment for rapid and 
efficient cargo handling. The South Atlantic's fastest growing seaport, with world-serving ship lines. 


Inquiries invited. 


South Carolina State Ports Authority 
Dept. MR 
Charleston 3, S. C. 
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Every Day an Outstanding Day! 


Friday, July 16—Distributors' Day 
Saturday, July 17—International Day 


Sunday, July 18—Educators' and ARBA Student 
Chapters’ Day 


Monday, July 19—Associated General Contractors’ 
Day 

Tuesday, July 20—ARBA Contractors’ Day 

Wednesday, July 21—County Day 

Thursday, July 22—Municipal and Airport Day 

Friday, July 23—All States Day 

Saturday, July 24—Chicago Day 


It is the most dramatic spectacle in construction 
history . . . a must for every construction man. 


WHY YOU should Plan to Come to the 
Road Show 


There is a $1,500,000,000 road program—the greatest in construction 
history. This stupendous figure represents the largest appropriation ever 
made for construction of highways and airports. By seeing this machinery 
exhibited at the Road Show you have the opportunity to get ready for 
your part in this greatest construction program of all time. If for no 
other reason than this, you should attend the Road Show. 


Over 5000 pieces of equipment! 


Imagine over 30 acres—a small farm—filled with construction machinery .. . 
some of it operating . . . some of it never before shown. 


Technical Sessions You Can't Afford to Miss! 


There will be discussions on highway engineering, grade separations, airport 
construction, soil compaction, soil stabilization, highway terminals, elevated, 


depressed and express highways, vehicle weights, construction practice, legal 


affairs and on many other topics that are so much a part of your daily work. 
Bring yourself up-to-date on the latest phases of these important subjects. 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION 
International Building Washington 4, D. C. 


45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION & INTERNATIONAL ROAD SHOW — SOLDIER FIELD, JULY 16-24 
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South’s Activity 
(Continued from page 132) 


Then there was the impressive pulp and 
paper mill development which took place 
for the most part during the dark depres- 
sion days of the 1930's. Stimulated by the 
inspiring work of the late Dr. Charles 
Herty, whose dream of newsprint made 
from Southern slash pine is now realized 
in the first mill of its kind at Lufkin, 
Texas, and soon to be followed by the 30 
million dollar Coosa River Newsprint 
Company plant at Childersburg, Alabama, 
impressive, modern pulp mills dot the 
“pine belt” from Virginia to Texas. 


Chemicals Rank Third 


Chemicals, which now rank third in the 
order of output value, outranked only by 
food and textiles in that order, is another 
one of the major phases of the South’s 
frowth with a plant investment of nearly 
® billion dollars in a total of 2,500 South- 


ern plants turning out products valued at 
more than 2.5 billion dollars annually ac- 
cording to first-quarter 1947 figures. The 
rate of expansion of this major industry 
along the Gulf Coast and in West Virginia 
is nothing short of explosive, 

The fifth of these major Southern move- 
ments, of course, is in the production of 
crude petroleum and coal. Nothing too 
spectacular has happened here in the last 
few years, although the vast network of 
pipelines in the Southwest is not to be 
minimized, but as an example of sound 
continuing progress, the number of bar- 
rels of petroleum produced in the South 
has increased from 17 million in the year 
1900 to more than 1100 million in 1946, 
While coal mined increased from 49 mil- 
lion tons in 1900 to 256 million tons in 
146. 

Can there be any doubt of the South's 
progress just from a superficial knowl- 
edge of What has been accomplished? Of 
course, the skeptic will point out that 
much of the South’s growth has been due 
to the temporary influence of war-time 











Gary-Riveted Grating 





GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
Opes Stee! Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


:: Gary Stair Treads 








activity ; government orders placed in gov- 
ernment - built and government - owned 
plants and that without this artificial 


stimulus, the South would really have 


nothing to brag about. 

Even William Haynes in his sympa 
thetic book Southern Horizons, pub 
lished in 1946 and showing a rare under 
standing of the South and its ways of 
life for a non-resident, expressed great 
concern about What would happen after 
the war’s ending. He said Southerners 
know all about their abundant raw ma 
terials and salubrious climate, the new 
war plants that dot their landscape, but 
that most thinking Southerners were, at 
that time, as disillusioned and realistic 
as a surgeon at the operating table. Ob 
viously, according to him, the South en 
joyed a great war boom, but he asked 
the question, will this region slump back 
or forge ahead’ The same thought must 
have been in many people’s minds, but we 
feel now that we know the answer beyond 
any question, 


New Records 


The South has taken the post-war ad 
justment period in its stride and is reach 
ing for new production records with each 
passing month. For example, the South's 
output in 1989 was 811.2 billions. In 1946 
it had more than doubled, reaching $24.1 
billions. While final figures are not yet 
available, it is estimated that 1947 pro 
duction exceeded S31 billions, or was more 
than 285¢7 higher than in 1939 and nearly 
3007 more than the first post-war year of 
1946. 

This figure is even more impressive 
considering the fact that it is greater than 
the value of the entire country’s produc- 
tion in 1910 and equal to half of the ma- 
tion's output, expressed in dollars, in 1920. 

Going further with this examination of 
post-war adjustment, we find that every 
major Southern industry reflects an amaz- 
ing growth in wait output, that is, after 
the inflationary factor is discounted, in 
47 as compared with the pre-war year 
of 1939, Electrical machinery manufae- 
turers, for example, increased their phys- 
ical production 2840 over 1939. Trans- 
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BETTER PROTECTION 


against moisture, corrosion 
acids, deterioration... 


RUBEROID 
RAPID ASPHALT PAINT 


Whenever wear, weather or chem- CHECK THESE 


ical attack are dangers to struc- 

tures or equipment, use Ruberoid ADVANTAGES 

Rapid Asphalt Paint for speedy, ®@ High resistance to acid and 

economical, durable protection. olkali—protects against wear 
A pure asphalt product com- gad exposure 

posed of high grade bitumens, 

this paint is highly resistant to 

most acid and alkali conditions. 
Ready to use, easily applied by —@ Heat resistant—stands tem- 

brush or spray, it quickly dries to _ peratures up to 212° F. 

a lacquer-like hardness — nearly 

as tough as a “baked on” finish. 
Almost any surface can have : 

Rapid Asphalt Paint protection. © Highly penetrant — pre- 

Metal, wood, masonry or fabroid Se*ves wood 

—this tough, waterproof paint ad- e Tasteless and odorless 

heres readily and permanently! when dry 


The RUBEROID co. 


Manufacturers of Building Materials 
Baltimore 24, Md. Mobiie 8, Ala. 


@ Excellent electrical insula- 
tion qualities 


@ Prevents corrosion, rust, rot 
and deterioration 
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portation equipment gained 251%, ma- 
chinery showed an increase of 240%, 
metal products 194%, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing 250%. 

As a whole, durable goods made an 
average gain of 210% over 1939 while 
non-durables averaged 151% of 1939 pro- 
duction. The 1948 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress shows that the South registered 
a notable percentage gain in manufactur- 
ing output in comparison with the rest 
of the country. This section advanced, in 
the value of its manufactured products, 
from 19.7% of the national total in 1939 
to 21.2% in 1946. . 


Gross Income 


Looking at the South’s post-war prog- 
ress in terms of income before federal 
taxes, the South’s gross income in 1946 
was $42.5 billions or a gain of 145% over 
the $17.3 billions of the pre-war year of 
1940. Divided among this region’s 47 
million people, the income for 1946 
amounted to $900 for every man, woman, 
and child or $3,600 for each family of 
four, a good bit above what might be 
termed a bare subsistence wage. 

Supplementing these comprehensive fig- 
ures, and there are many more of a sup- 
porting nature readily available for those 
who care to study them, it is important 
to note in judging the war’s effect on the 
South’s immediate and future growth that 
current construction activity in the six- 
teen Southern states is running 91% 
ahead of last year. A total of 651 million 
dollars’ worth of contracts have been 
awarded in January, February, and 
March, 1948. If the same rate continues 
for the remainder of this year, the total 
for 1948 will reach $2.4 billions as com- 


pared with $1.9 billions in 1947, which, in 
turn, was the highest of any prior peace- 
time year. 

So far during the first three months of 
1948, 738 new plants and expansions have 
been reported, compared, in turn, with 
704 during the first quarter of 1947. 

These facts and figures are difficult to 
absorb and digest but they all wrap 
up into one conclusive, irrefutable 
fact that the South is showing mate- 
rial progress in the development and use 
of its great resources, and that the war 
stimulated, rather than retarded, its 
growth; also that its development is pro- 
ceeding along sound and widely-diversi- 
fied lines; and further, that we are only 
now beginning to realize the limits which 
may be attained here in the building of 
an industrial empire. 


New England Picture 


Some forty years ago, the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD sent one of its correspond- 
ents into New England to observe the 
industrial achievements made there under 
adverse physical conditions, with the idea 
that this story would certainly contain 
lessons of value to those engaged in de- 
veloping the South, so bountifully sup- 
plied with everything New England lacks. 
The series of articles resulting from that 
trip were later published in a booklet en- 
titled “Yankee Thrift” and even today 
they make interesting reading. 

Our correspondent pointed out that 
while success, like oratory, cannot be 
taught, yet there is always inspiration 
in hearing how, from small beginnings, 
a fellow human has worked out a splendid 
achievement, and especially is there room 
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much heavier construction than can be procured from original 
manufacturer. Write us about your fan and blower system 


Jacksonville Blow Pipe Company 


JACKSONVILLE, 
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Slow Speed Fans 
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Trouble-Free Service—they 
are built for the man who 
is tired of fan trouble! 
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for helpful suggestions and moving in- 
centive to Southern men with their vast 
opulence of natural resources when we 
look into what has been so largely and 
so marvelously well-done in a land abso- 
lutely barren of fuel and raw materials 
It would seem to be a case of clear gri! 
triumphing over all obstacles. 

There is a lesson in those words today 
What an inspiration there is to the young 
men of the South, as well as to those whe 
have lived through the difficult days 0: 
proving its advantages, to think of the 
limitless possibilities for future achieve 
ment. 

Our skeptical friends, reviewing this 
amazing record of material progress, wil! 
be quick to point out that the fruits 0} 
this enterprise, the profit from Souther! 
business and industry, are being drained 
from the South to line the pockets of in 
vestors and capitalists in the North and 
East and to pour into the coffers of the 
country’s large corporations, from which 
came, for the most part, the original capi- 
tal needed for this expansion in the South. 
As Peter Molyneaux of the Teras Week 
ly put it, “the curse of the South is its 
blessing of abundant raw materials. Be- 
cause it has no raw materials, New Eng 
land lives off the rest of the country by 
its wits, the South lives by charity be 
cause it has permitted the rest of the 
country to exploit its natural resources.” 


Popular Idea 


In other words, the popular idea is 
that Southerners do all the work here and 
northern capitalists take all the profit 
Many Southerners share this view, and 
it is a delight to point out the change 
that has taken place in this very impor 
tant respect. The chenille bedspread in 
dustry of north Georgia is a fine exam 
ple of what has been accomplished with 
Southern capital in creating a wholly 
Southern industry which, in dollar vol- 
ume, has grown to $121 millions for the 
year 1946. 

Other examples are not too hard to find. 
The Georgia chinaware industry is one: 
Gordon Foods at Atlanta is another: and 
our first two newsprint mills, financed, in 
spite of determined resistance by certain 
Wall Street interests, as a result of the 
work cf a group of Southern newspaper 
publishers spearheaded in the case of the 
Childersburg project by the inspiring 
leadership of Tom Martin, are perhaps 
most significant, to say nothing of the 
cooperative enterprise of a group of 
Southeastern banks in financing the 5 
million dollar expansion program of Delta 
Airlines a year or so ago. 

These are just a few of the specific 
instances that come to mind. For the com- 
prehensive picture, remember that while 
it is true that all corporate income origi- 
nating in the South does not remain here, 
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the greater portion does, and plays an 
important part in increasing the South’s 
wealth. Using 1946 figures, the manufac- 
turing plants of the South turned out 
products valued at S24 billions and the 
profit from this operation, amounting to 
nearly $2.5 billions, is reflected in in- 
income through dividends, ex- 
panded plant capacity, and retained capi- 
tal surplus. 

Figuring federal taxes to have taken 
40% of the $2.5 billions in gross earnings, 
there was still left to Southern manufac- 
turing concerns $1.5 billions to distrib- 
ute as dividends or to carry forward as 


creased 


surplus or to use in further expansion. 


Investments 


Of the nation’s total of S73. billions 
invested in manufacturing corporations, 
partnerships, and individual operations, 
the South’s share is more than $16. bil- 
lions representing a growth of S10 bil- 
191). 
South’s share of the nation’s total has 
increased from 15.567 in 1919 to 23.1% in 
1946, 

Had Southern industry been as fortu- 


lions since Percentage-wise, the 


nate in attracting capital for durable 
goods’ production as for non-durables, the 
results would have been even more note- 
worthy. The South's invested capital in 











HENDERSONVILLE HAS 
ADVANTAGES... PLUS 


Hendersonville, North Carolina, invites 
inspection of its exceptional facilities 
available to new industries. Located in 
the famed, "LAND OF THE SKY," this 
region offers invigorating year-round 
climate, ideal for furniture, textile, elec- 
trical, extractive and other industries. 
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A rapidly developing trade and distri- 
bution center, this area offers splendid 
opportunities for alert industrialists. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
P. O. Box 331, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
in co-operation with Senior C. of C. 


. . . Let us show you that HENDER- 
SONVILLE has, ‘‘Advantages . . . Plus'’ 














non-durables constitutes 7315.9 of the 
total. 

Here lies a clue to the South’s new 
objective, that of completing the chain 
of manufacturing processes from the raw 
materials, which the South has, into end 
or finished products. Many raw materials 
and farm products produced in the South 
are still shipped elsewhere for processing 
and most of its partly-processed products 
are also shipped elsewhere to be manu- 
factured into finished articles, 

The South is now ready to adopt and 
nourish enterprises of the finished prod- 
uct kind. And coinciding with this capac- 
finished products indus- 
tries is the growing discontent of manu- 
facturers in the over-crowded areas of the 
North and East. This discontent 
from many causes, not the least of which 


ity to support 


stems 


are subversive labor inthiences, work 
stoppages, high taxes, and discriminatory 
state legislation. In these respects, the 
South offers an attractive contrast. 

Why shouldi’t the South capture na- 
tional leadership in the production of iron 
and steel’ The Mesabi 
Great Lakes district, on which the great 
Pittsburgh and Chicago mills have de- 
pended for so long, will be critically de- 
pleted in another ‘twenty-five years. At 
that time, Southern ores will inevitably 
come into greater play and more ores will 
he imported from Cuba and South Amer- 


range in the 


ica to feed mills like the Bethlehem steel 
operation at Sparrows Point. 

very Southern port, and remember the 
South has 
coastline, is a potential site for a new 
steel plant. And why shouldn't the South 
industry? Why 
shouldn't the South make airplanes, auto- 


two-thirds of the nation's 


develop a machine tool 


mobiles, and other machinery in larger 
volume’? Southern labor has proven its 
aptitude, its skill, and its loyalty, It can 
no longer be said that Southern labor is 
lazy, cheap, and ineflicient. The war gave 











COMPLETE PLANT. IDEAL 
FOR CHEMICAL OPERATION 


Brick Building. 20,000 square feet floor 
space. Approximately 3 acres land. 
Three 300 horsepower high pressure boil- 
ers. 240 tons refrigeration. 800 gallon 
per minute, free flowing, 60 degree spring. 
Railroad siding. Located heart of Bir- 
mingham. For details contact 


A. R. DEARBORN & COMPANY 


Realtors, Birmingham, Alab 




















the final answer to that. 

Let's pause for a moment to see what 
ground we've covered. We have described 
a Place 


il the things man can hope for; we have 


Which nature has blessed with 


described a People, rich in Anglo-Saxon 
heritage, who have rendered a good ac 
counting of their stewardship; and we 
have before us a Project to challenge the 
best that is in us. 

To bring the South into her true heri 
tage, let’s not be too proud to borrow some 
of the “Yankee grit’ of our Northen 
brothers, some of the progressiveness ani 
daring of Texas (a great part of our ow! 
true South) and the Far West, and, at the 
same time, retain the charm of the South’ 
way of life in giving to this part of ou: 
country the industrial leadership it. ss 
rightfully should have. 

This article is based on a speech give 
by Mr. Gould before the May 2 convention 
of the Southern Association of Scienc 
and Industry. 





Sale of C & S Stock 
Allowed by SEC 


The Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion recently authorized Commonwealt! 
and Southern Corp. to sell its 800,00 
shares of South Carolina Power Co, com 
mon stock to South Carolina Eleetrie and 
Gas Co. for $10,200,000, 

In approving the sale, the commission 
permitted Commonwealth to rejeet a 
higher bid of 811,600,000, submitted by 
the South Carolina Public Service Au 
thority. 

The commission said any delay in the 
state courts in establishing the Public 
Service Authority’s legal right to bid for 
Commonwealth's interest in South Caro 
lina Power might ; 
geney” for Commonwealth which needs 


result in “eash strin 


cash for ao proposed construction pro 
gram, 

New York holding 
company, was directed by the S.E.C. on 
August 1, 1947 to divest itself of its in 


terest in South Carolina Power. 


Commonwealth, a 


In hearings before the commission, the 
South the City of 
Charleston and various state officials op 


Carolina authority, 
sale of the Commonwealth 
South Electric «& 
Gas. The holding Company in return, had 
argued that the authority did not have 
the legal right to buy the electric, gas. 


posed the 


holdings to Carolina 


and transportation properties of its sub 


sidiary and the electric properties of 


Lexington Water Co., another subsidiary 








—newsprint plant; 





Another GOOD PLACE TO LIVE, LABOR AND PROSPER 


Situated on COOSA RIVER (soon to be opened—Rome to Mobile) 
3 railroads; 2 paved highways (91 & 76); site of Ala. Ordnance 
Works great powder plant, now being converted to peacetime uses 
fertilizer factory and, probably, rayon mill. 


3° schools; 
from 1200 


Several smaller industries already operating. 
7 churches; 
g.p.m. DeSoto Spring: electric lighting and power; 
health unsurpassed. 500 Dwellings needed now. 


Population 4,000; 
350 Government dwellings; waterworks 


ber of C 





ALL THIS and MORE can be found at CHILDERSBURG, (Talladega Co.) ALABAMA. Write Ch 





ce for further information. 
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A+B Sales 


WHERE: 


A equals executives with 20 years of 
experience in foreign trade and banking, 
backed by adequate finances. 


Export 


B equals Ensenat & Co., Inc. acting 
as an integrated export department of se- 
lected manufacturers, assuming all risks 
and responsibilities from order-getting to 
collections. 


Let us discuss your problems in 
person at your factory or office. 


énsonal 6b, Ine 


Hibernia Bank Bldg. New Orleans 12, La. 
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Se NAA INT 
Seats every worker ~— 


RIGHT tor every Job! _ 
fs. lA ce nz 


You are sure of “height that's right” 


il 





—a 
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for every worker when you choose 
Kewaunee Automatic Adjustable 
Chcirs and Stools. That extra com- 
fort feature has a definite effect on 
production by lessening fatigue. 
Split-second adjustment to the right 
height is made automatically by 
the worker. Lifting the seat locks it 
firmly at desired height. No fussing 
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MMI 
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with screws, bolts or tools. 


Jtoumumnee” 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS and STOOLS 


4 HEIGHT RANGES—12-15”, 15-20”, 18-26”, 24-35” 


Ha 
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= Why not keep your personnel at the proper level for peak pro- 
= duction? We'll send you a Kewaunee Chair or Stool on a 39-day 
= triol at no cost or obligation. Write for circular and full details. 
=> DEALERS —Some territories available. Write today. 

== KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., 5070 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 
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ADDITIONAL PLANT 


NOW =" cecrce so 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 
VESSELS 


IN ANY QUANTITY 
ALL TYPES 


We now offer quick delivery on all-welded 
stainless steel vessels of all types, in large 
quantities. Additional fabricating equipment 
to handle heavier tonnages of stainless steel 
has been installed at our Birmingham, Ala., 
and Pascagoula, Miss., plants. 

We can fill your requirements on both solid 
stainless and stainless clad vessels, ranging 
from the smaller types which can be shipped 
completely assembled, to larger vessels re- 
quiring assembly in the field. 


MORE ECONOMICAL 


Although the initial cost of stainless steel is 
higher, it is more economical over a period of 
years because of its longer life and continuing 
resistance to corrosive agents of all kinds. 

Our experienced engineering department 
is at your service to help in the design of 
vessels and selection of the proper materials 
to solve your problems. For competent serv- 
ice, write, wire or telephone our Birmingham 
office. 


SPECIALISTS IN STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION 


NGALLs| 


STEEL 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO. Fabricating plants at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Verona, Pa., and Pascagoula, Miss. Offices at 
BIRMINGHAM. Pittsburgh, New York and New Orleans. 







































Middle South Development Committee 


Readies Campaign For More Industry 


In the race to attract more industries, 
the middle South was showing the rest 
of the nation how. Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, last month joined forces 
in a colorful campaign aimed at getting 
more industry into that expanding area. 

To the small city of Greenville, Miss., 
came Governors Fielding Wright of Mis- 
sissippi, Ben T. Laney of Arkansas, and 
Jimmie Davis of Louisiana, along with 


business, industrial and educational 
leaders, to advance plans for an inte- 
grated development program. 

Laying the groundwork and pushing 
the program hard were the four inte- 
grated untility concerns of the area — 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
Power and Light Companies and New 
Orleans Public Service, Ine. In fact, 
Streuby L. Drumm, vice president of the 
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This three story 60,000 sq. foot 


up and delivery freight savings. 
Available about August 1, 1948. 












BY OWNERS 
1088 Murphy Ave., S. W. — 2 miles from center of Atlanta 


Priced $150,000 


building, almost new offices nicely furnished—New auto- 
matic gas heat system—sprinkled—excellent rail and truck 
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brick warehouse and office 





New Orleans, was chairman of the new 
organization, known as the Middle South 
Development Committee. 

To the charge that there was plenty 
of competition for new industries, the 
organization had a ready answer. Their 
program would be bigger and better in 
that it involved planning by three states 
instead of one; the populations of three 
areas; plus promotion that had govern- 
mental and private forces working to- 
gether. 

To back this up the organization plans 
to spend more than $1,000,000 in advei- 
tising during 1948. 

Besides going all out to attract more 
industry, leaders of the new movemen 
actually were delving deeply into the 
problems of their area, With the hel) 
of college presidents and other educators. 
the organization was working on the lov 
level of mass education. Publie healt! 
was also getting attention. 


More Labor 


Increasing mechanization of farms, sas 
regional economists, will mean that 5° 
to 65 per cent of farm workers will not 
be needed by 1950. To avoid a surplus o! 
manpower, the committee believes tha: 
industry must provide an answer. 

Also, this great reservoir of manpowe1 
could be an attractive inducement to in 
dustries considering a location in that 
area. 

For the growth of industry, the four 
utility companies are making sure there 
will be no power shortage. During 1948 
and 1949 the companies plan to spend 
$100,000,000 in new power lines and gen- 
erators. Additional expansion is planned 
for the years following. 


Death Takes Ben Wand, 
Lumber Journal Editor 


For more than 31 years, Ben Wand. 
publisher of the Southern Lumber 
Journal served the interest of that indus 
try. There were few corners of the South- 
land that he had not visited, even fewer 
lumbermen who were not familiar with 
him and his indomitable will and cour 
age. 

Ben Wand was an_ indefatigable 
worker for the American way of. life. 
His idealism and sense of responsibility 


drove him relentlessly onward. His ef 
forts were largely responsible in build- 
ing the group of trade associations which 
serve the South’s retail lumber and build- 
ing materials industry. 


Five years ago, Ben Wand began a 


loading facilities, adjoins rail freight terminal enabling pick 


CONTACT MR. C. L. PENNY OR MR. E. S. WALKLEY 
ECONOMY AUTO STORES, BOX 5078—ATLANTA 


fight for his life. On April 5, 1948, he 
passed away. With his passing, the 
lumber industry lost one of its most de- 
voted workers. The South and the na- 
tion have lost a compelling voice and an 
admirable citizen. 
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MERRY BROTHERS 
BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 


AUGUSTA 
GEORGIA 








Operating 
THE MERRY SHIPPING COMPANY 


WATER CARRIERS 
BETWEEN SAVANNAH AND AUGUSTA 


TERMINAL FACILITIES 
AT 








SAVANNAH AND AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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Greenville Takes A Look At Progress -- 


Manufacturers Display Area Products 


Natives of Greenville, S. C., recently 
got a look at what was going on. Various 
products ranging from colored potato 
chips to disappearing stairways and au- 
tomatic door openers were displayed in 
retail store windows by Greenville manu- 
facturers as a feature of “visitors’ week.” 

The 58 displays of products manufac- 
tured in the Greenville area marked the 
first time in some 15 years that firms pre- 
sented to the public an array of items 
made here, and drew thousands of pass- 
ers-by from their journeys along the side- 
walks and centered their attention to re- 
tail store windows. Shirts in drug stores, 
colored potato chips in a shoe store, and 
coffee in a jeweler’s window caught the 
eyes of pedestrians. 

Life-long residents of the city 
amazed at the varied lines of merchandise 
made in the area, Displays included men’s 
and women’s wearing apparel, toys, chem- 


were 


icals, candies and mayonnaise. 

soth manufacturers and members of 
the Retail Merchants Bureau termed the 
project a success. Housewives scheduled 
special shopping tours in order to view 
the displays. Retail stores answered hun- 


dreds of calls every day from buyers in- 
quiring where they may place orders for 
items displayed. 

Greenvillians began to realize the im- 
portance of their city to the surrounding 
region. The mass showing of home manu- 
factured products further emphasized the 
rapid growth of the city. 

The sponsored by the 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce, in ¢o- 
operation with the Retail Merchants Bu- 
reau. Officials of both groups expressed 
hope that project will become an annual 
affair. 


project was 





New Officers For 
Longview-Saginaw 


Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., 
of Birmingham, Aia., have announced the 
election of officers presently serving the 
organization. 

The 


srewer, 


Mrs. 
Warren 


officials are: George <A, 
Chairman: Lewis, 


President; Malone Moore, Vice-president 


Irwin Ehlmann, Secre- 
tary; and E. M. Snow, plant manager. 


and Treasurer : 





Mechanization Reduces 
Cotton Output Costs 


In the South last month there seem+d 
to be a little doubt that the machine was 
really about to become king. 

In the realm of cotton, mechanization 
Was paring down both labor costs and 
production. Some farms, in fact, had gone 
so mechanical that no hand labor wis 
needed from planting to harvesting time 
In the coastal plains of North Carolin. 
the labor time necessary to turn out a 
crop had been reduced to as low as “0 
hours an acre, compared to a gener! 
average of 118 hours. In the Mississipi 
Delta, machines had cut the time fron 
141 hours to 283 hours. On the Tex: s 
plains, time had been reduced from +2 


to 7 hours. 

This capacity of the machine was 4 
scribed recently before the annual co 
vention of the Texas Cotton Ginners A-s- 
sociation by Clifton Kirkpatrick, head of 
the production department of the N)- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Use of machines, he said, included net 
only the picking of cotton, but also the 
chemical control of weeds, which alone 
“can cut a third off the hours needed to 
produce a crop.” 











and PAPER 


BETTER 





UNION BAG oo 


CORPORATION 


ADVOCATES OF 


FOREST PRACTICES 


CONVERTERS OF 


THE SOUTHERN PINE INTO KRAFT PAPER, 
BOARD, BAGS AND BOXES IN LARGEST 
PLANT OF 


ITS KIND IN’ THE 





GEORGIA 


WORLD! 
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Jeffrevs-McElra 


Manufacturing Co. 


P.O. BOX 137. - TEL. 3663 
MACON, GA. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
FABRICATED BOXES 
CRATES-PALLETS 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Daily Capacity 300,000 Feet 





FACTORY LOCATIONS 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. CHASE CITY, VA. 


McINTYRE, GA. KEESVILLE, VA. 
JACKSON, GA. RALEIGH, N. C. 
MACON, GA. OXFORD, N.C. 











JULLIETTE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILES 


Processors of 


GRAINS 


In Georgia Since 1899 


MACON, GEORGIA 





























IF YOU CAN SELL IT... 
We can make it! 


PRODUCTION IS NO PROBLEM HERE 


SAVANNAH MACHINE & FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, Established for More than 
Forty Years, is now making its comprehen- 
sive and versatile manufacturing facilities 
commercially available . . . to the manufac- 
turer with plant limitations ... to the sales 
organization needing a greater volume of 
production ... or to the man with a new 
product to produce. 


FROM Plastic Name Plates to Machine 
Tool Components ... from Galvanizing and 
Foundry Work to the production of Pre- 
cision Electrical Parts ... our manufactur- 
ing resources are completely capable of pro- 
ducing parts or assembled units with the 
facility necessary to meet your required 
sales demands. A complete ENGINEER- 
ING and DETAIL DESIGN DIVISION is 
constantly available within our Plant for 
Consultation or definite assignment. 


YOUR IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
whether it’s an urgent need for a job lot of 
1,000 small parts or 1,000,000 assembled units 
... write for QUOTATION ... SPECIFIC 
INFORMATION ... or ADVICE. 


WHY BUILD A SOUTHERN PLANT ... when 
RIGHT NOW these facilities and our highly 
skilled organization are all set up to turn out your 
Southern sales volume without a nickel investment 
on your part. CONTRACTS accepted either on a 
temporary or permanent basis. WRITE for de- 
tailed information. 


ACCESS TO DEEP WATER 
TRANSPORTATION ... SERVED 
BY FIVE MAIN LINE RAILROADS. 


SAVANNAH 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Mawu FACTUREGO ¢ acne 


NNAH SUGAR REFINING CORPORATION 
ORCGIA 


SAVANNAH, GE 


DIXIE CRYSTALS 


PURE CANE SUGAR 


SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORPORATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








Robert S. Byfield 


(Continued from page 29) 
non-recurring and in the nature of a wind- 
fall. Only those with an ax to grind would 
use it as a basis of permanent wage policy 
and certainly current quotations for in- 

dustrial common stocks are not reflecting 
it as a basis for measuring realistic earn- 
ing power. 

This column obviously can do little 
more than point out some of the many 
weaknesses of the arguments attempting 
to prove that profits are too high. More 
than likely the opposite is nearer the 
truth. Profit margins based on sales are 
sub-normal. The National City Bank his 
pointed out that to earn $17 billion in 
1947 American corporations had to trans- 
act gross business of about $300 billions 
which accordingly yielded a margin of 
around 51% per cent. For many industries, 
faced with tremendous demands for capi- 
tal merely for “corporate housekeeping” 
or the costs of staying in business, the 
present profit margins are below pre-war 
and quite uncomfortably low. In the au- 
tomotive field for example, the profit per 
sales dollar was 1214%4¢ in 1936 and only 
614¢ in 1947, and with an enormous pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and modernizatiou 
in progress which is costing General Mo- 
tors alone about $600,000,000. 

Nor, despite its size, was the corporate 
“take” in 1947 out of line compared with 
our private national income. The ratio 
was actually less in 1929 and 1940 after 
adjusting for inventory valuation. An ad- 
mirable two page study of this situation 
was recently made by Harold B. Dorsey, 
President of Argus Research Corporation 
of New York under the title “Is your 
freedom worth %) cents?” Mr. Dorsey, us- 
ing government statistics, shows that even 
if our private incentive system were over- 
thrown and all dividends eliminated the 
result would get each person in the U.S 
another 90 cents per week. (Copies are 
available to readers of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD on request.) 

Facts like these will not deter radicals 
nor the Kremlin from Jending a hand 
from time to time. 














OFFERS SITE AND BUILDING TO 
SEEKING GOOD LOCATION. | 


Write 


FOLKSTON AND CHARLTON COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FOLKSTON, GEORGIA 


> FOLKSTON, GEORGIA < 
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JNO. H. CHEATHAM, Pres. & Treas. 
GRIFFIN, GA. 


A. F. GARRISON, Gen. Mar 
HARTWELL, GA. 


THE 
HARTWELL 
MILLS 





Vanufacturers of 


FINE SHEETINGS 





HARTWELL, GA. 


TOCCOA, GA, 











DO YOU HAVE A 
Secret PROBLEM oa 


It may be pride—it certainly is not failure to 
recognize that a problem exists—but far too 
many intelligent industrialists and merchants 
are inclined to hide their more serious problems 
in the secret places of their hearts. Not having 
the whole answer, they just won’t bring them 
out where analysis from an unbiased outside 
viewpoint can produce an answer, pleasant or 
otherwise. This sometimes leads to stomach 
ulcers. 


Right now many such problems are going to re- 
volve around prices, costs and break-even points 
and their relation to merchandising strategy. 


Twenty-five years of thinking about Georgia 
and the Southeast and extensive files, which help 
provide solid answers, are available when you 
bring your secret problems to 








JOSEPH B. HOSMER 


Consulting Economist 


208 Geneva Street 
Phone Dearborn 1349 


Decatur, Ga. 
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Georgia is located in the center of the 
Southeast — America’s fastest growing 
market. Her wealth of natural resources, 
abundance of raw materials, excellent 
labor conditions, unusual transportation 
facilities, and delightful, temperate 
climate, combine to make this. . . the 
largest state east of the Mississippi... 
the natural location for progressive 
business and industry. 

After over a half-century of identifica- 
tion with industrial achievement in the 
Southeast, this institution ... with five 
affliated banks in Georgia’s most im- 
portant trade areas... offers statewide 
facilities to business officials interested 
in the expansion of operations or the 
establishment of new enterprise. 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


and AFFILIATED BANKS 





ATLANTA — Trust Company of Georgia 
AUGUSTA — The National Exchange Bank 
COLUMBUS — The Fourth National Bank 
MACON — The First National Bank and Trust Company 
ROME — The First National Bank 
SAVANNAH — The Liberty National Bank and Trust Company 


MEMBERS: 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Reforestation 


(Continued from page 75) 


loaded and unloaded with the use of effi- 
cient mechanical equipment—cranes. It 
is believed that stepping up the use of 
modern pulpwood cars at least to the 
minimum requirements of a mill will re- 
sult in greater efficiency for the carrie: 
because quicker loading and unloading 
will mean swifter return of the car to the 
line so that a greater proportionate 
amount of time will be spent in rolling 
to and from the mill in more trips. 


Studies Area 


Since the Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s 
Industrial Department had a hand in 
bringing paper mills South to on-line lo- 
eations, its interest in the industry and 
desire to assist other mills seeking loca- 
tions in finding the most economical sites 
have caused it to make a close study of 
potentialities along its lines. Over a num- 
ber of years this department has com- 
piled complete information on outstand- 
ing locations for pulp and paper mills in 
the Seaboard Southeast and is in position 
to furnish data on timber supplies, in- 
cluding ownerships within a radii of 50. 
75 and 100 miles of these sites. Informa- 
tion on taxes, labor supplies, wage rates, 
freight rates on basic raw materials, pow- 


er, fuel supplies, stream flow data and 
water analyses and other pertinent facts 
necessary to proper selection of the plant 
site are available for mill executives seek- 
ing new locations. 


Contribution 


The Seaboard’s contributions to the in- 
tegration of farm and forestry will re- 
sult not only in increased wood supplies 
but also in a balanced soil utilization. In 
its vision of the South, the road can now 
see the eventual achievements of the de- 
sired balance between farm and factory. 





Southern Natural Gas 
Forms Financing Plans 


To meet increased demand for natural 
gas, the Southern Natural Gas Co. al- 
ready has in progress construction of 
pipe lines and compressing facilities which 
are expected to be completed before next 
winter. 

These facilities will increase delivery 
capacity from 294,000,000 to 385,000,000 
cubic feet a day. 

To finance a 1948 construction program 
of $9,200,000 the company in its annual 
report to stockholders stated that it would 


issue long-term bonds. A part of outstand- 
ing notes would be refunded. 





Texas City Damage Suits 
Approach $100,000,000 


As a result of explosions which leveled 
Texas City, Tex., on April 16, 1947, dam 
age suits amounting to nearly $100,000, 
000 have been filed against the federil 
government. 

Officials of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
whose $10,000,000 plant was destroyed in 
the disaster, announced through an off 
cial release that it would file a $50,000 
00 suit. Several other suits, totaling 
85,208,446 have been filed. 

The Monsanto release states that the 
suit will charge that government negli 
gence in failing to insure proper handlin 
of an explosive was responsible for the 
disaster, which resulted in death to more 
than 500 persons, and injuries to an ad 
ditional 3,000. 

Some 60 other petitions totaling over 
$30,000,000 already are pending in the 
federal district court at Galveston. 

Recent claims made involve the Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co., Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., a consolidated suit by 26 
James I, Flagg and the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association anti 
two stevedoring companies. 
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Ovow! Macrnive 
Manufacturers of The Calouel 





Want a comb box that uses no oil? 
that is free of chatter ? 





The Colonel comb box is the answer to your problem. 
Equipped with ball bearings, and precision balanced 
rocker arm, this box represents a radical and pro- 
gressive departure from the old type box. 


WVirg. Cor. 


ROSWELL, CEhORGIA 













COMB BOX 
Plants: Chicago 








CORRUGATED 


WIREBOUND 

NAILED WOODEN 
BEVERAGE CASES 
STARCHTRAYS 
PLYWOOD 


MAXWELL BROTHERS. INC. 


2300 S. MORGAN ST., 


cnicaco, ¥ IhL 
Phone: CANal 0185 


* Macon, Ga. e Jasper, Fla. 





MANUFACTURERS 





FOR 
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From the Original 


Surface Treatment 


ane 


ASPHALT PAVING 


ROADS @ STREETS 
PARKING AREAS 


) Non-Skid 
Water Proof 


SAM FINLEY, INC. 


292 NORTH AVENUE, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Phone Hemlock 6800 














GAINESVILLE’S BANKS 


Jo in extending a 


welcome to industrial- 
ists throughout the nation to come to 
Georgia and investigate the opportuni- 
ties offered in this great state for new 
manufacturing plants and distributing 


agencies. . . . Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Gainesville 


The Citizens Bank Gainesville National 
of Gainesville Bank 


MEMBERS OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT iNSURANCE CORPORATION 














A WORD ABOUT 


D undee 
Towels 


One of the best clues to look for when you're 
towel buying is the label—choose a brand in 
which you have confidence! The DUNDEE name 
has been proved dependable—for over fifty years 
now American homemakers have been stocking 
their linen shelves with towels marked DUNDEE! 
These famous nationally advertised towels are 
made in the heart of the cotton-land in Griffin, 
Georgia, the “Towel City” of the South! All 
fabrics made by DUNDEE MILLS, INC.—diaper 
cloths, damasks, crashes, flannels, specialties, as 
well as turkish and huck towels—are given rigor- 
ous tests and thorough inspection to insure lasting 
service and satisfaction. Made on the most mod- 
ern equipment by the most modern methods of 
production, every DUNDEE TOWEL rates tops in 


quality and value! 


DUNDEE MILLS, 


Incorporated 


GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 


New York Showrooms: 40 Worth Street 
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Taft-Hartley Act Holding Up Despite 


Labor’s Strategy of Piecemeal Attack 


As he walked into Federal Court at 
Washington, D. ©... big, John 
L, Lewis probably knew that as far as 
the court battle was concerned he was a 


grey 


beaten man. But, inwardly he knew that 
he had already won a decisive victory over 
the coal operators even at a severe cost 
to himself and his union. With Senator 
Styles Bridges acting as referee in the dis- 
pute, Lewis strategy was made crystal 
clear, Despite the objections of the coil 
operators’ representative, Ezra Van Horn, 
Bridges’ proposal to grant pensions to 
miners firmly established the principle 
Lewis wanted, It meant that when his 
present contract expires, his bargaining 
position would be just that much better, 

In the controversy, the government's 
strategy also stood out sharply. In de- 
ferring punishment on Lewis’ civil con- 
tempt of court, the court was holding back 
a blow that would surely fall if there was 
any further reaction from miners during 
the SO-day cooling off period. 

As his miners drifted back to work, the 
UMW chieftain hoped their return would 
dispel some of the wrath of the court. 
sut despite a battery of defense attorneys 


Lewis’ old adversary, Justice TL Alan 


Goldsborough, who had fined Lewis and 


his miners $3,500,000 for contempt of 


court 17 months pronounced a 
whopping sentence. 

To Lewis’ contention that he had not 
ordered the miners to strike, the stern 


justice said: “If a nod or a wink or a 


ago, 


code was used in the place of the word 
‘strike’ there was just as much a strike 
called as if the word ‘strike’ lad been 
used, As long as a union is functioning as 
a union it must be held responsible for 
the mass action of its members.” 

Lewis was still subject to punishment 
on the civil contempt charge, but a few 
days later the Court bowed to the recom- 
mendation of the government that any 
further punishment at this time be de- 
ferred. In making this recommendation, 
Assistant Attorney General HH. Graham 
Morison declared that the “government 
is quite happy over the return of the min- 
ers to Work” and that “production of coal 
Was back to SS per cent of normal.” 

But in making a deferment of any fur- 
ther sentence, the court left no doubt that 
a big stick was still swinging over Lewis’ 
head. The miners were on their good be- 
havior and a further work stoppage dur- 





ing the cooling off period would probably 
find the Court considerably less lenient 
with the labor leader. 

At the close of the trial interested ob- 
servers sighed with no little relief. To 
many it seemed that the court at last was 
considering unions as an individual entity 


and as such, subject to the penalty of the 
court for irresponsible actions which di- 
rectly endanger the welfare of the nation. 
More important, the decision of the 
court was a sizable setback to labor 
strategy Which apparently was to pick the 
Taft-Hartley law to pieces bit by bit. 
But under the pressure of this union 
strategy, the new labor law seemed to he 
holding its own. In only one instance had 
a provision of the law been defeated. That 
was the law’s ban on the spending of 
union funds for political purposes, 
From the beginning, this provision hid 
been the special target for a barrage of 
blistering criticism, To the charge that 
the ban constituted a restriction of free- 
dom of the press, even Senator Bob Tart, 
co-author of the act, was a bit confused. 
HIe had admitted that the law on that 
point needed “clarification.” 
Three weeks after the passage of the 
law, Phillip Murray, CIO leader, 
crately invited prosecution by signing a 


delib- 


page one editorial in the CLO Neirs en- 
dorsing the candidacy of Edward A. Giar- 
matz ina special Maryland congressional 








Automatic “AIR BLAST” 


Main Office & Factory: 





Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


Systems 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
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McAfee Candzes 


ingredients. You'll find McAfee 
products 


etl el er ee | 


MANUFACTURERS 
Stock McAfee Candies at 


your commissary. 


RFA OF UF AF AUF AF UF UF UU FU FUT re 


McAFEE CANDY CO., INC. 
MACON, GEORGIA 


made trom the finest 


stores 


South. 


at leading 


parts of the 
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CARWOOD 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


WINDER, GA. 


Work Clothing 


OVERALLS—DUNGAREES 
BLANKET LINED COATS 
WORK PANTS 
WORK SHIRTS 
UNIFORM SHIRTS & PANTS 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH WHOLESALERS 











CEDARTOWN YARN 
MILLS, Inc. 


Carded Cotton Yarns 


CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA 


Weaving and Knitting, Yarns 


Single and Ply. 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Warps, 


Straight and Reverse Twist 


OUR MOTTO: 
“Full Time Operation” 











TOM HUSTON PEANUT CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 









TOM'S TOM'S 
Peanut Butter Delicious 
Sandwiches Candies 


IS JUSTLY PROUD OF ITS 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
WELFARE OF THE SOUTHLAND 


ANNUAL SALES OF $10,000,000 


PROVIDE: 


[.a living for 1,200 employees and their 
families. 


9. A growing independent business for 300 
distributors operating |,000 trucks in 32 
states. 


3.4 yearly market for 21,000,000 Ibs. of 
Spanish peanuts, 4,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
2,000,000 Ibs. of corn syrup and many 
other Southern products. 


4. An annual payroll of $1,800,000—of vital 
importance to the merchants of Columbus 
trade territory. 
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election. Then he ordered 1,000 extra 
copies of the paper containing the edi- 
torial printed and distributed in Balti- 
more. 

To back the Taft-Hartley law, Attorney 
General Tom Clark hauled Murray into 
court, but saw that provision of the act 
held unconstitutional. 

Other attempts by labor, however, to at- 
tack the flanks of the law have met with 
little success. 


Two Principles 


Recently, two important principles of 
the Taft-Hartley law were upheld by a 
special three-judge court in Washington. 
The court agreed that Congress may re- 
quire uniohs to file membership and finan- 
cial reports. 

The same court dealt a massive blow 
to communist-line unionists. By a vote of 
2 to 1 it decided that the Taft-Hartley 
law was within the Constitution in re- 
quiring that before a union can take a 
case to the National Labor Relations 
Board, its officers must swear that they 
are not communists. The majority held 
that Congress has the right to prescribe 
qualifications for those who ask the “privi- 
lege of acting for workers as their exclu- 
sive bargaining agent.” For obvious rea- 
sons, the court decided that Communists 
do not qualify. 


By all of this, labor was momentarily 
set back on its heels. But with CIO’s 
Phillip Murray calling for wage increases 
despite the steel reduction in prices, many 
observers quietly wondered what would 
come next. 





South Wins Wide Praise 
For Work In Research 

The South is the “best documented sec- 
tion of the Nation” in that it excels in 
research and inventories in social and 
economic problems, and the next step is 
to make use of this “wealth of informa- 
tion,” showing where and how this region 
lags and leads, through social action tech- 
niques. 

With words to this effect, Dr. John E. 
Ivey of the University of North Carolina, 
executive secretary of the committee on 
Southern Studies and Education spoke 
to the 125 representatives of state de- 
partments of education, state universities 
and various state agencies from 12 South- 
ern states and other regions, as they began 
the second day’s sessions of the Southern 
work conference on resource-use educa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the conferece was to de- 
termine the best way to present the facts 
about social and economic assets and lia- 
bilities to the citizens of each community, 





large or small, so as to produce the kind 
of behavior that will get action. This is 
essentially a planning operation which 
must be approached objectively. 

“This conference marks a new level in 
social action and interpretation. The best 
inventory in the country has been built 
up in the South as a result of many years 
of work under the direction of Dr. Howard 
W. Odum and other leaders of this region, 
and the time has come to make use of 
these inventories,” Dr. Ivey explained. 





South's Progress A Lift 
To Southern Railway Head 

Visiting Charlotte, N. C., recentiy, 
Ernest E. Norris, president of the South- 
ern System expressed himself as being 
enthusiastic over the continued industrial 
progress “despite the confusion that exis‘s 
throughout the world.” 

The railway executive added that “see- 
ing the new factories going up everywhe-e 
in the South gives a greater lift to the 
spirits than all the Spring tonics on the 
market.” 

The Southern’s president also an- 
nounced that it will be “good news for our 
shippers to learn that we are getting de- 
livery on the 3,000 box cars ordered more 
than a year ago.” 








successors to 


Work of Quality 


ENGINEERING OFFICE 


157 New Castle St. P. ©. Box 511 





JONES TOOL & DIE CO. 


Dave Evans Tool & Die Shop 


Modern Equipment 
Designing & Gaging Facilities 


Plastic Molds ¢ Tools ¢ Heat Treating ¢ Dies 
Fixtures ¢ Jigs © Special Machines © Models 


JAMES F. JONES—President 


Jones Tool & Die Co. 


301 Pryor St., S. W. — CYpress 6076 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Factory & General Office 
Brunswick, Georgia 
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DALTON, GA. 

















Jacobs Manufacturing Company 


RANGES, COOK STOVES AND HEATERS 


Bridgeport, Alabama 


Member: Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Manufacturers 


Member: Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Americus, Georgia 
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BLUE RIDGE 


Is An Integral Part of 
Georgia’s Great Expansion 


The beautiful daylight plant is right 
in the heart of Dalton, Georgia. 
Here the finest chenille and punch 
work bedspreads known as "Art 
Treasures’ are made as well as the 
regular Blue Ridge line of bed- 
spreads and chenille robes. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


BLUE RIDGE SPREAD COMPANY 
Chenille Bedspreads DALTON, GEORGIA 


BLUE RIDGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chenille Robes DALTON, GEORGIA 


Offices: NEW YORK © BOSTON e@ CINCINNATI @ CHICAGO e@ 
MINNEAPOLIS e DALLAS @ SAN ANTONIO e 








Mrs. Charlette A. Saunders J. F. Alexander 


Jj. F. ALEXANDER 
LUMBER CO. 


Southern 
Pine 
Manufacturer 


TALBOTTON, GEORGIA 















































For Sale or Lease 


IDEAL 
FACTORY 
LOCATION 


Warehouse, Commissary, and 
20 Dwellings, Water right 
and Power Plant Site 


e 52 ACRES @ 


On Paved Highway 7 miles from Georgia Rail- 
way and served by Georgia Power Company. 


Ample supply of native-born, loyal workers with 


labor trouble unheard of. Reasonable tax rate. 


Commissary building, frame construction, 2 stor- 
ies, approximately 75 x 100 feet; warehouse, brick 
construction, 40 x 60 feet; dwellings built of native 
long-leaf pine. Exceptionally fine site for factory 
building and room for all other facilities, including 


additional housing. 


One of the best known engineering firms, J. B. 
McCrary Co., Atlanta, has made a survey of this 
property and it is estimated that a 17-foot dam 
can be built which would develop 375 horse-power, 
252 k.h., at the cost of approximately $60,000, in- 
cluding generating equipment. Backwater would 


not infringe on adjoining property. 


This entire property is for sale or lease on basis 
of about $100,000, which is less than cost of im- 


provements alone. 


For detailed information please telephone, 


wire or write: 


W. F. HALL 


Co-Owner 


Phones: 2512 or 2614 Sparta, Georgia 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
in its 1947 annual report listed a net in- 
come of $9,259,381, an increase of better 
than $4,000,000 over 1946 despite a heavy 
improvement program carried on during 
the war. 

* x ca 

Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co., with 
main oflices at East Point, Ga., is opening 
a sales office in Spartanburg, S. C. for 
their Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protec- 
tion, Heating, Boiler and Industrial Pip- 
ing, Pipe, Valves and Fittings and serv- 
ices. 

* * cg 

The name of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. was changed officially to the Armeo 
Steel Corp. at the annual meeting of 
stockholders held recently. 

* * * 

Savannah & Atlanta Railway Co. re- 
ported income after fixed charges for 
1947 as $266,746. Chairman Robert M. 
Nelson announces that the road is start- 
ing a dieselization program that will con- 
vert all steam locomotives to diesels. Fifty 
boxcars have also been ordered. 

a * x 

Humble Oil Co., Houston, Texas, an- 
nounced its net income for 1947 as $124.- 
106,900, compared with $71,831,000) for 
1946. Dividends of $3.00 a share aggre- 
gated $53,927,000, while capital expendi- 
tures were $96,134,000. 





Business Notes 





Net income for the Gulf States Utilities 
Co. in 1947 amounted to $3,943,480, a 14 
per cent increase over 1946. 

* * * 

Locke Ine. is the new name of Locke 
Insulator Corp. The new name was ap- 
proved by stockholders at a February 
meeting. 

* * cd 

Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary 
of War of the United States, was recent- 
ly elected a director of International 
Business Machines Corp. 

* * * 

The St. Louis- San Francisco Railway 

System reports a net income of S5,S889.- 





Keep Up With 
The South's Post-War 


Industrialization 


Read the Record and stay 
abreast of progress 


$3.00 per year 











812 in 1947. Gross operating revenues of 
the company went up in 1947 to $110,- 
018,735—a peacetime record for the rail- 
road—and contrasted with gross revenues 
of $96,656,712 for the preceding year. 

* oe * 

W. E. Falberg, for the past three years 
head of special steel sales at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, steel service plant of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., has been appointed 
manager of alloy and stainless sales st 
the company’s plant at Chicago, II. 

* x * 

Sterling Tool Products Co. has estal- 
lished a new sales office and Service 
Depot at 405 W. Washington St., Los An- 
geles. 

* ca cd 

United States Steel Corp. announced a 
1Y47 profit of $127,000,000 as against SSt,- 
000,000 in 1946. Shipments of steel prod 
ucts in 1947 were 20 per cent higher than 
the previous peacetime record set in 1920. 

* * * 

After 56 years as the Mathieson Alkati 
Works, stockholders of that Company re 
cently voted to change its name to The 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. The company’s 
first plant was erected at Saltville, Va. 

* * * 

Stockholders of the Georgia Hardwood 
Lumber Co., recently voted to change the 
company’s name to Georgia-Pacifie Ply- 
wood & Lumber Co. 








AUGUSTA, GA. 


Band Mill e@ 


“"SINCE 1924'°' 


AUGUSTA HARDWOOD CoO. 


Pine — Hardwoods — Cypress 


Planing Mill e 


Dry Kilns 








THE GEORGIA-CAROLINA 
BRICK & TILE CO. 


COMMON and FACE BUILDING BRICK 


OFFICE 10 CAMPBELL BUILDING 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


Manufacturers 








Cc. W. HOOD, Jr., Pres. 
F. E. DURST, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 222 W. Adams St. 





Commerce Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OVERALLS—COATS & PANTS 


QUALITY PLUS SERVICE 


C. W. LOMAX, Sales Mgr. 
C. A. HOOPER, Gen'l Supt. 


COMMERCE, GEORGIA 
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J. B. McCRARY CORPORATION 


CONTRACTORS - ENGINEERS 





ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 





22 Marietta Street Building 


Walnut 4586 











GorDON Foobs, INC., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Makers of Fine Food Products 


Potato Chips Peanut Butter 





Sandwiches 
Salted Peanuts Snappy Cheese 
Party Nuts andwiches 
Assorted SFM Cakes & Cookies 
Candies y Sj Potato Sticks 
Assorted Nut ; T'Zers—Corn 
Meats Chips 
Plants in 
@ Atlanta @ Louisville © Birmingham @ Memphis 
@ Nashville @ Chattanooga @ Cincinnati 


@ Norfolk 


@ Roanoke 








ESTABLISHED 1900 PHONE 2717 


THE SHIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


LUMBER, MILL WORK, 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Americus, Ga. 








J.P. WOMACK & SONS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES 


1265 LAKEWOOD AVE., S.E. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Symbol of Quality 


Superior Materials 
Honest Workmanship 
Lasting Performance 
Experienced Engineering 
aN Competent Plant Capacity 


Beauty of Design 
cS 2 Friendly Service 


GREAT DANE /railezs 


THE STEEL es co., INC 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 







































































COMING EVENTS 





MAY— 

3-4—Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, Ine., Meeting, Hotel Mc- 
Allister, Miami, Fla. 

3-7—American Foundrymen’s Association, 
1948 Foundry Congress and Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5-7—Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, 1948 Convention, Sheraton 
Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, 
Daytona Beach, Fa. 

5-7—International Council of Industrial 
Editors, Annual Convention, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

13-14—American Management Associa- 
tion, Production Conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 

15-22—International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion, Exposition Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 

19-21—Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, Annual Confer- 
ence, Nashville, Tenn. 

27-29—Tufted Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Third National Convention, 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

31-June 5—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


JUNE— 

4-12—International Exposition of Tex- 
tiles, Trimmings, and Factory Equip- 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

JULY— 

1—International Trade Mart, New Or- 
leans. 

16-24—American Road Builders Associa- 
tion, Show, Soldier Field, Chicago. 

22-24—Cotton Research Congress, Ninth 
Annual Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

AUGUST— 

22-25—National Industrial Stores Asso- 
ciation, 22nd Annual Convention and 
Merchandise Exposition, Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Cities Service To Develop 
Mexico Oil Resources 


Under terms of a contract recently con- 
cluded with Antonio J. Bermudez of 
Petroleos Mexicanos, Cities Service Co. 
will begin development of oil resources 
in Mexico. 

The announcement, which came from 
Cities Service Co. president, W. Alton 
Jones, marks the first contract between 
Mexico and a large American oil company 
since the expropriation of American oil 
properties in 1988. 





Under the contract, Mexico-Cities Serv- 
ice Petroleum Corp., a subsidiary of Cities 
Service Co., will “provide capital for ex- 
ploration and development by Pemox 
(Petroleos Mexicanos)” of more than one 
million acres of oil lands in Northeaster1 
Mexico, formerly controlled by Cities 
Service subsidiaries. 

In return, Cities Service will get a right 
to purchase a share of any oil found 
though just how much and on what terms 
was not disclosed. 

Observers wondered whether or not the 
Cities Service deal might set a precedent 
for similar future contracts with Ameri 
ean Oil Companies. 





Texas Gas Output 
Hits High Mark 


Gas production in Texas moving along 
at a record clip. Already a daily rate of 
more than ten billion cubie feet had been 
achieved, said a report from the Rail- 
road Commission. 

A summary of gas operations in Janu- 
ary showed production of 278,286,281,006 
feet, almost nine billion feet daily. Be- 
sides this, the commission estimates that 
more than one billion feet of casinghead 
gas is destroyed daily in the oil fields 
Witheut being reported. 

The January report covered 220,750,- 











COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


P. O. BOX 1103 


ATLANTA COTTON OIL 


COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


OFFICE AND MILL AT LAKEWOOD STATION 


ATLANTA 1, Ga., U. S. A. 


W. N. Banks, Chm. of Board 
I. ©, MiLNner, President 

D. T. MANGeET, Vice Pres. 

F. E. HoGan, Treasurer 

C. F. Rowertson, Secretary 


GATE CITY MILLS COMPANY 


High Grade Carded Yarn—Single and Plied 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Manufacturers of 


BUTLER, GEORGIA 


BUTLER LUMBER COMPANY 


Yellow Pine Lumber, Air and Kiln Dried 
Roofers and Finish A Specialty 
Sash, Doors, Wall Board, Brick, Lime, Cement, 


Mortar Mix, Builders Hardware 


a J 3866 
nn ae ) 3867 Shipping Point: EAST POINT, GA. 
| 3868 
L. L. MINOR W. T. RUSTIN R. H. BROWN 








Dallas Hosiery Mills, Jue. 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


C. S. FOSTER, Pres. 


DAL Las, Ga. 


S. S. SPINKS, Secy. 
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STANDARD FEED MILLING CO. 


Atlanta and Macon, Ga., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES 
KIN DOG FOOD 
STANDARD DAIRY and HOG FEEDS 


Producers of Outstanding Results 








GEORGIA COATING LAY COMPANY ELLIJAY LUMBER COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of 


Producers of Specialty Clay for White and Yellow Pine Lumber 


OrFicE: BLUE RIDGE, GA. 

















PAPER INSECTICIDES Mit: ELLIJAY, GA. 
CERAMICS OTHER SPECIALTIES 
D. A. TURNER, President C. G. SCARBROUGH, Vice Pres’t. T. C. PERRY, Vi 
W. B. TURNER, Ist Vice Pres’t. F. H. TURNER, Vice Pres’t. P. H. BURRUS, ee cy & a 


W. C. Bradley Co. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Cotton Warehousemen, Fertilizer Manufacturers 
SERVING COLUMBUS AND THE COLUMBUS TERRITORY SINCE 1885 
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629,000 feet of natural gas and 57,935,652 
feet of casinghead produced with oil. 

Pipelines took nearly half of this out 
put, 48.29 percent while carbon black 
plants took T1L9L percent, 





Voluntary Allocation Plan 
Aimed At Car Shortage 


The matimoth peacetime production of 
Southwestern industry and agriculture, 
Plagued by transportation shortage, soon 
may ride on thousands of new freight cars. 

The Department of Commerce has an 
nounced the first voluntary plan with in 
dustry to channel steel into the produc 
tion of 10,000 new freight cars monthly. 
The shortage off freight cars has been 
viven priority over all other shortages 
Which basically affect the cost of living 
or industrial production. 

The Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board has been fighting for four years 
to get the production of freight cars up 
to 10,000 monthly, said W. Wallace Green 
of Dallas, former general chairman. Ie 
said there would bea “considerable short 
age of class A cars when the big grain 
movement begins in’ Texas and Okla- 
home” Jate in June, 

Shippers estimate that there will be a 


15 per cent inerease in the mumber of 





freight cars needed for grain in the sec- 
ond quarter of TD48 as compared with 
1947. The estimate of freight cars needed 
this vear is 41,717 for the period as com- 
pared with 86,275 last year. 

The new office of Industry Cooperation 
Will administer the industry agreement 
Which has been designated Voluntary Al 
location Plan No. 1. 

It has been approved by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark and Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman. Industries participating in the 
program must file Compliance requests to 
provide immunity under the antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, 

The plan will provide approximately 
250,000 tons of steel monthly for car build- 


ing and repair shops, 





Scores Of Vital Jobs 
Done By Small Planes 

The Civil Aeronauties Administration 
recently countered a prevailing impres- 
sion that the airplane has two sole func- 
tions bombing and transportation in ap- 
proximately that order- -when it released 
aostudy indicating that hundreds of air- 
craft operators in the United States using 
several thousand planes commercially are 


knocking ripe fruit from trees, rainmak- 





ing, hunting eagles, transporting dynamite 
and fifty odd other activities. 

The list, states a CAA official, is to be 
regarded as indicative of the usefulness 
of the light and medium heavy aircraft, 
and while the catalog of air activities 
throughout the country is varied, the bulk 
of small plane operations are centered in 
the crop) dusting, seeding, patrolling 
fences and checking cattle. 

The bulk of this flying is centered in 
the west, according to the experts, but 
some types of work are done considerably 
in and around the New York area as well 
as nationally, Examples of this are: air 
photography, mapping and surveying in- 
dustry, forest, highway, powerline and 
pipeline patrol work, Other operators and 
planes are engaged in: searching for oil 
underground by the use of radar, skywrit- 
ing, spotting schools of fish, loudspeaker 
ndvertising, ete. 

The CAA points out that many opera- 
tors are engaged in several different ac- 
tivities, and hence a single plane may be 
used for a number of related jobs. 

Whether or not there is any relation 
to mosquito hunting and hauling dyna- 
mite, glider towing and spreading fer- 
tilizer--fifty-one planes are listed for this 
activity -weed, coyote, eagle and ambul 
ance work is not disclosed by the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority. 











J. C. BURGIN 
Vice Pres. 


INCORPORATED 


Air and Kiln Dried 


JOE S. BURGIN, President & Treasurer 
Chairman Pine Mountain Soil Conservation District 


Sec'y. & Asst. Treas 


BURGIN LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 


DAILY CAPACITY 100,000 FEET 
MILLS ON C. OF GA. AND S. A. L. RAILWAYS 


CUTHBERT, GEORGIA 


JNO. M. BERRY 
President 
R. F. BURGIN 


ROME 








STOVE & 


HAZEL RANGES — COOK STOVES — 


F. R. DIAZ, Jr. 
Sec.-Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


J. L. TURBIDY 
Vice-Pres. 


RANGE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEATERS 


ROME, GEORGIA 























NATIONAL SHOW CASE COMPANY 





Serving: Banks, Drug Stores, Department Stores, 
Hotels, Men’s Haberdasheries, Ladies’ Ready-to- 
Wear, Restaurants, Shoe Stores 
Throughout the South 


Sales Offices: Memphis, Tenn., Roanoke, Va., Savannah, Ga., 
Charleston, S$. C., Miami, Fla., New Orleans, La. 


THOMSON 











LEONARD N. LOKEY 


BOXES 
CRATES 


GEORGIA 
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Building Dreams for the South since 1883 


65 YEARS AGO when corn-shuck mattresses and 
*feather-beds” were the last word in sleeping comfort 
—a dream was born of building better dreams for 


the South. 


The dream has grown znd prospered. The Southern 
Spring Bed Company's original litth: plant in an old 
store building in Atlanta now covers over seven acres 
under roof, and is by far the largest bedding company 
in the South. Today, Southern Cross and Red Cross 
mattresses are symbols of comfort in the finest homes 


in America. 


But through the years, the ideal on which the South- 
ern Spring Bed Company was founded remains un- 
changed: to build the finest bedding that skill, experi- 
ence and integrity of workmanship can produce; and 
to provide the kind of relaxing sleep that builds better 


people—and a better country. 


SOUTHERN SPRING BED COMPANY 


Makers of Southern Cross and Red Cross Bedding 








BLANCHE CodZave MILLS, INC. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of 


OSNABURG AND BAGS 


J. 7. Bates CANDLEWICKS 


CHENILLE SPREADS 


DALTON, GEORGIA 








GOLIAN STEEL & IRON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1917 
STRUCTURAL STEEL © GRATINGS—TREADS © ORNAMENTAL IRON 
ENGINEERS — MANUFACTURERS — ERECTORS 
P. 0. BOX 973 


ATLANTA 1, GA. 
Telephone: MAin 6654-55 


Executive Offices: Five Ivy Bldg. Works: East Point, Ga, 


RAY & BROWN LUMBER CO. 
Rough & Finished 
Pine and Hard Woods 
Our Prices are Right 


P. O. Box 262 Phone 2-W Royston, Ga. 











A. C. HOGG, President 
C. C. STRANGE, V. Pres. & Treas 


Hanks Stove & Range Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COOKING — HEATING 
STOVES and RANGES 
ROME GEORGIA 


A. G. HOGG, Secty. 








Pelham Oil and Fertilizer Co. 
High Quality Spanish Peanuts 


Phone 4621 Pelham, Ga. 
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Texas & Pacific Reports 
Record Earnings for 1947 


Reflecting the high level of industrial 
and agricultural productivity in the area 
it serves, the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
had $64,704,829 operating revenues for 
1947, highest for any peacetime year and 
net income of $5,460,081. 

In the company’s 76th annual report, 
President W. G. Vollmer commented that 
“generally speaking” 1947 was a good year 
for the road. 

Operating revenues showed an increase 
of $8,803,762 or 15.75 per cent over 1946 
and were 2.35 times as large as the aver- 
age of the four years 1937 through 1940. 


Railroad Merger Affirmed 
By Commerce Commission 


A 1947 order for merger of the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. with the Atlantic 
Coastline Railroad was recently affirmed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Commission had found at a hearing 
on April 8, 1947, that a reorganization 
for the Florida East Coast could best be 
earried out by consolidating it with the 
Atlantic Coastline, and this finding was 
upheld on a 6 to 5 division several weeks 
ago. 

The St. Joe Paper Co., a major holder 





of Florida East Coast bonds, and other 
interests had challenged the earlier find- 
ing, and it sought to obtain control of the 
road to permit independent operation. 

The approved reorganization law for 
Florida East Coast calls for capitalization 
of the properties at $40,500,000, and of 
this amount, Atlantic Coastline is to put 
up $4,125,000 in cash to cover partially 
the claims of the East Coast first and re- 
funding bondholders. The remainder of 
the new capitalization would consist of 
new Atlantic Coastline securities. 

In declaring his opposition to the merger 
plan, Commissioner Mahaffie said: ‘‘The 
report now issued is likely to prolong the 
controversy.” He was joined in this view 
by Chairman Lee and Commissioners 
Miller, Splawn and Mitchell. 





L. & N. Head Says Roads 
Oppose Transport Aid 


President James B. Hill of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad let it be known 
emphatically last month that railroads 
were against government aid or subsidies 
for all forms of transportation, including 
themselves, 

Hill’s statement was in explanation of 
his attitude on federal appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements and flood 
control. 





A report had quoted Senator John H. 
Overton of Louisiana as saying that the 
railroad official opposed the Louisville 
flood-wall. 

Hill said that he wrote Overton after 
reading a statement that President Tru- 
man had signed the 1948 act providing 
the largest appropriations ever made for 
river, harbor and flood control works. 

His letter said: “With a federal debt 
of almost $260,000,000,000 and an annual 
interest charge of approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 it seems to me that expensive im- 
provements, if only desirable should be 
withheld. They should be limited to neces- 
sary improvements only ...in my judg- 
ment we need economy in government and 
the minimizing of public expenditures. 

“Senator Overton also asked,” Hill’s 
statement said, “why I do not advocate 
economy even against the very interests 
of this railroad and the doctrine of 
economy to its logical complete and 
patriotic conclusion. I answered him that 
I did that very thing. I further said that, 
with rare exceptions, there was not in 
my judgment a single business activity 
carried on by government that would not 
be better and more economically per- 
formed by private enterprise and that the 
railroads in general are against Govern- 
ment aid or subsidies, not only to them 
but all other forms of transport.” 

















COLUMBUS 


HEATERS 
STOVES 
RANGES 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


1853 Columbus, Ga. 1948 


SOUTHERN PLOW CO. Dept. 


Columbus Iron Works Co. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Manufacturer of 
Chilled and Steel Plows, Walking 
Cultivators, Walking 
Harrows, Walking 
Distributors, Walking 
Stalk Cutters, Horse Drawn 
Peanut Digging Plows, Tractor 


also 
SOUTHERN STREAK High Carbon 


Steel Plow and Tractor Sweeps 
and Shapes —- Look for the RED STRIPE 


1853 1948 















HARTWELL GARMENT CoO. 


Manufacturers 
MEN’S & BOYS’ WORK CLOTHING, 
PANTS, SHIRTS & SPORT SETS 


Hartwell, Georgia 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 FIFTH AVENUE 








BELLCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
MEN’S & BOYS’ SPORTWEAR, PANTS, 
SHIRTS & SPORT SETS 


HARTWELL, GEORGIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Watts Building 





industrial applications. 


NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 








Ihe "Quinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produce »>¢ and used. Bucked by over 30 
years’ service rd ee Bande of hundreds of 
i Sesser dy ipal departm 

Pe “ho Se Uthat experi ee thi “1 
Quinn rv De forms and Qui an mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
pend wet or eons “dry. = cesses. Buiit to 
give m uES years of for any diamet r 
nips from 12 to se "eles as ngue and groove or 


bell end pipe at lowest cost. 


WRITE TODAY 
Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 
——. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
achines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS Maa 12"ST. BOONE. IA. 








STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 








TRUCTURAL 
STEEL for F) and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
Capacity 1200 tons per month. 
Greensboro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


UILDINGS 














CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 














GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadeiphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
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Trade Literature 


41-48) devoted to, the Morse Mortlex coupling 
line, and catalog C71-48 which is a follow-up 
of the company’s silent chain and sprocket 
standardization program, and which carries 
specifications, service factors and classifies 
tions and installation data of the new stock 





















































ACME ELECTRIC WELDER CO., 2618 
Fruitland Rd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. te 
cently published a catalog entitled “New 
tesistance Welding Alloy Catalog’? which 
depicts a complete line made from Acmeloy, 
superloy and stainaloy. 


ALLEGHENY 
Pittsburgh vv, Pa. 


LUDLUM STEEL CORP., 
A booklet on plant safety. 


AMERICAN NICKELOID CO., Peru, IIL. 
A booklet featuring the widespread use of | St, Marys, Pa. 
pre-plated Nickeloid metals. 

Industry” 

ASSOCIATED 

Green St., Chieago 7, Il 


RESEARCH, INC., 231 S. 
Catalog containing 


flooring, grating, stair 
AUTOCALL CO., Shelby, Ohio —Kight page 

booklet covering the Autocall line of fire 

alarm equipment 

Chicago 

number 2261, on 


CHICAGO BRIDGE AND TRON CO S52 8. 
Michigan Ave., Chieago 4, Hh Eighteen page 
booklet entitled, “Horton Ellipsoidal Bottom 
Klevated Steel Tanks Of Welded Construe 
tion” containing ilustrations of the seven 
different sizes of tanks, and a page of con 
struction details. ing the use of 

operations, 


York 1, N 


COMMERCTAL SHEARING AND STAMP 
ING CO., Youngstown, Ohio Booklet listing 
styles and sizes of the various heads manu 
factured. The booklet is entitled, “Commercial 
Products For Boiler and Tank Manufacture.” 


UCTS CO., INC 


EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. An Emerson-Electric 
Master Fan Catalog, illustrating in color and 
describing in detail the company’s complete 
line of 1948 fans. 


Minn. 


BFLODAR CORP., 331 Frankfort Ave., Cleve 
land, Ohio Catalog deseribing in detail the 
role of tube fittings in the sealing of higher 
fluid pressures. troit S, 





Mich. 


FURNAS ELECTRIC 
Catalog number 48, covering the Furnas line 
of electric motor controls, 


GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., Troy, Ohio 
sooklet entitled, “The Story Of GP Adhesive” 
telling, according to the manufacturer, how 
this company’s gummed 
the performance of gummed tape, 


KEYSTONE CARBON CO., 1935 State St., 
entitled, “Keystone 
Precision Molded Products for the Electrical — cte, 
describing Keystone powder metal 
parts and other products, 


Folder 


treads, 
structural steel walkways 

LINK-BELT CO., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Hl. Sixteen page illustrated book, 
top-icing with 
Using the company’s ice crusher-slingers. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC, 
L €. 
motor 


MICHIGAN POWDERED METAL PROD the “Surface dew 
.C., Northville, Mich. The ad 
Vantages of the powdered 
producing finished parts 
four-page illustrated bulletin. 


MINNESOTA MINING 
TURING CO., GOL Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Brochure offering 
industrial customers, in 
adhesives, sealers and coatings, entitled “3M 
Adhesives in Industry.” 


choosing the right 


MORSE CHAIN CO., 7601 Central Ave., De 
Thirty-two 


drives. 


CO., Batavia, 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


REFINING C¢ 
Lisbon Rd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


)., 2686 


Portfolio con 


taining Complete sales and promotional facts 


adhesive improves Jackson Boulevard, Chica 


go 6, Ill. 


about Penn Drake Gumout, a gum solvent 


PRODUCTION INSTRUMENT CO., 702 W. 


Sixteen 


page bulletin with illustrations showing elec 


trie counter applications for counting parts 


PULVERIZING MACH 
Chatham Rado, Summit, N, 


SCHUTT AND 


and Thompson Sts., Phil 


catwalks and 


cartons, cases, boxes, mechanical operations 
oranges, towels, folding machine production 


INERY CO., 174 


J lustrated bul 


technical information and engineering data WILLIAM F. KLEMP CO., 6654S. Melvina  Jetin entitled, “Optimum: Recovery with th 
for a wide range of precision instruments  Ave., Chicago SS, Ti. Grating catalog illus Mikro-Collector.” describing the features o 
for industry and utility, Available in bound trating and explaining uses of all types of the dust collector 

form, riveted and welded open steel and aluminum 


KOERTING CO. 12th 


Twenty-eight page bulletin pietures and «de 


scribes the company’s di 
Valves, check valves, stop 
Snow 1ce 


ne oof boile 


ir Sto} 


check valves ane 


triple dutv valves for medium and high pres 
sure service from 250 pounds to 2,100 pounds 


and temperatures up to 1,150 degrees 


300 Fifth Ave., New 
“Mack inthe Timber Industry” 
is the name of an eight page booklet deserib i. 
trucks in 


SURFACE COMBUSTIO 


logging 


N CORP., 


Tolede 


Ohio Four page bulletin, number SC-136 
describes heating and annealing of copper 
and brass and other non-ferrous alloys it 


“Surface” furnnaees. Bulletin SC 37 deseribes 


point 


metal process of industrial uses of them, 


are outlined in a 


TORQ ELECTRIC COR 
St., Bedford, Ohio 
line of Torq F.ILP 
tion. 


AND MANUFAC 
research help) for 

WHEELCO INSTRUME 
Harrison St. Chicago 7, 


two color bulletin containing 


recorder a 


nd the 


“Surface” atmosphere selector, and the many 


P., 1057 Interstate 


NTS CO., 
I. Twelve 


Bulletin deseribing new 
motors now in produc 


SIT W 


> page, 


iNustrations, 


wiring diagrams and a complete deseription 


page catalog (C Systems 


of Wheeleo Flameotrol Combustion Safeguard 
















S. I. STOREY LUMBER CO. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, GA. 


Manufacturers of Southern 
PINE & HARDWOOD 
Mill and Dry Kiln 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
POST OFFICE: 


ARMUCHEE, 
GEORGIA 


TELEPHONE: 
ROME, GEORGIA 
COUNTY 2502 


COMPANY, 


6 Neill 


MANUFACTURING 


INC. 





Lumber, Building Material, Custom-Built Millwork 





ROME, 
Telephone 4407 


GEORGIA 

















ANNOUNCING — 


A complete service in the following: 








° a SHOP—Boring; Turning; Milling; Drilling; Fabricating; 
etc. 


© PATTERN WORK—Wood and Metal 

© GRAY IRON CASTINGS—Practically all types 

© BRASS — BRONZE — ALUMINUM 

© WELDING — BRAZING 

© CONTRACT MANUFACTURING of items of a special design 


Conveniently located so as to be reached from 
any section of the City. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SOUTHEASTERN FOUNDRIES, INC. 


521 Marietta Street, N. W. MAin 9173 Atlanta, Georgia 























PRINCESS PECANS, INC. 


CAMILLA, GEORGIA 


SHELLERS of 
PECANS 
BLACK WALNUTS 


PACKERS of 
PECANS 


; BLACK WALNUTS 
cc 
CASHEW N 


CONE 
PECANS NGC ‘ BRAZIL 


PECAN PEA 





CELLOPHANE BAGS — CANS — GLAS 


ENGLISH WALNUTS 


UTS 
NUTS 
NUTS 


S JARS 
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The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dredging—Construction—Engineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 








A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 








Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


RICHARD A, FROEHLINGER, President C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge 
MARSHALL G, NORRIS, Seeretary of Engineering and Constructior 

re pep er a GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 
ALRER' M. LEIMKI HLER, Treasurer Mat emaiien ae mat 
WILLIAM C. KNAPP. Controller W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-President in Charge of 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary Dredging 
FRANK A. ZAMINSKI, Assistant Secretary JOHN A, REILLY, Vice-President €) g 
JOSEPH E, HOCHREIN, A I ee are See RaRee Ae 
JOSEP H 1 & RET? Assistant Treasure ; 

' ss eee L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of 

JAMES L OREEFE, Assistant Treasurer West Coast Operatio 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI], FLA. 








DREDGING 


FILLING, 
LAND RECLAMATION, 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


Engineers Contractors 


Water Power DEVELOPMIENT, BRIDGES 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








EAST POINT, GA. 


Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


in Southern waters. 


private interests everywhere. 








POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors to the Federal Government 








Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. 








We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 











FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 





Harbor Works CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


.. Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty 
Railroad Terminals 233 Broadway, New York (7), N.Y. 
Warehouses Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia 





Industrial Plants 
Sugar Mills 

Power Plants, Dams, 
Reservoirs, Pipelines, 
Tanks 
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Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found Mack 
Mack 
A? Ot) 37, 52 Clay Products ................ 189 Flooring (Steel) ............. . 204 Mart 
Aluminum . 21 Contractors ...... 140, 187, 202, 203 Food Products ................ 187 Medz 
GOGUNOC ..... «22-6 eet 42, 202 Cotton Ginning Machinery .... 182 Forgings (Steel) ..... esaiiatel 14, 171 News 
Asphalt Paving ........ --.--. 181 Cotton Mills ..38, 55, 148, 150, 152, Fruits & Vegetables ......... 34 Nuts 
. 177, 179, 183, 185, 186, ; 
Babbitt Metals ............. _ 193 188, 191, 192, 209 Galvanizing ............ vieey OS ae 
SRMD ef e eia ace aa ae 209 
Cotton Seed Products ......... 188 Gas (Natural) ........... 28, 39, 193 Pape 
Banks and Bankers ... .35, 36, 38, 40, p 
51, 76, 80, 171, 179, 181 Doors (Rolling Steel) aie ewe © 6, 210 cto RE Eee : 195 _ 
I 685s cia Sen aceheyet 68 Dredging Contractors ......... 203 Granite ....... Se ae eee 59 Perf 
Bedding ...................... 191 Earth Moving Equipment ...... 49 Grating (Steel) ........... .. 168 Pilin 
(C 
Boxes ................ 177, 180, 190 Educational Institutions . .46, 47, 48 MIGACETS: . oo eck es ee owen 9 
Pillo 
Brick & Tile ..............175, 186 Engineers ...6, 42, 62, 187, 202, 203 MUGEN et eee Oar att 199 
Pipe 
eee 193, 196 Engines ...................... 166 Houses (Prefabricated) ........ 23 
Pipe 
Business Machines ............ 8 Exporters ............... re i . y 
GT Ie C3 | EE a eee 184 Pipe 
Calcium Carbonate ............ 32 BURMA ee neice ee ..170, 198 Knitting Machinery ......... 54 Pipe 
i F | ee ee ee. : 
NE neh seerese rene. alias neice oy ee Locomotives ................. 198 Plati 
Canning Machi ee. |) Feeds (Dairy, Poultry, Etc.) .... 189 
ee . m ) Lubricants ...... eee. |, viye 
Castings 2, 171, 177, 194 D207) C77 AA eo Om ee 195 Pow 
Lumber .. 61, 134, 144, 177, 185, 186, 
Chairs & Stools ......... Lis. 493 Pertiliger ................ .... 189 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 194 
Chemists awake 202 Fixtures (Office, Store, etc.) .... 187 Lumber (Creosoted) ...138, 169, 195 = 








RYERSON STEEL IN STOCK.. 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. Principal Products Include: 
Bars * Shapes ° Structurals * Plates * Sheets 





Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction... 


‘ ¢ Floor Plates * Alloy Steels * Tool Steels « 
all products are available for immediate shi n m 
P ble for i ediate s eed fro Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 


any one of the twelve convenient Ryerson Steel-Service Tubing * Reinforcing Steels * Shafting * Nuts 


Plants. Ask for a stock list . . . your guide to steel. * Bolts * Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Fire rar eee eee ee ee eee 
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| 
| 
— Machinery (New and Second Professional Directory ..... 202, 203 Stampings (Steel) . 14 
ere 200, 201 
ee 163 Steel Plate Work ..171, 173, 193, 196 
Machine Shop (Contract Work) 
‘ ne , | 
2,177, 194 Railroads ......10, 13, 24, 30, 41, 45 Steel Products ...... .18, 20, 50, 204 
— oe 57, 58, 62, 165 
Machine Tools .............. 75 Stoves 184, 190, 191 
Refrigerators .............. .. 134 ‘ 
204 ee 32, 59 Structural Steel . 105° 52; 22; 50 
R h aD ,; 162, 164, 169, 173 
esearch an evelopment 
. 191i, 193, 196, 204 
187 Medals and Trophies .......... 6 Engineers (Industrial) ..... 6 
Sugar . 178 
171 OWNPOPOTS «. 6... see. 27, 53, 63 Road and Street Material ..... 203 
, Surveying Instruments 205 
Nuts (Edible) ................. 194 
34 ites Roofing ........ Ree. | je) i): 
; a | 
* UN oe meee 169 Tanks and Towers . .131, 173, 196, 197 | 
Sand and Gravel . ies 203 j 
Telephone Service 129 
193 Paper Products (Kraft) ....... 176 i 
Saws (Power) .. hones 4 
Temperature Control 198 
195 Peanut Products .......56, 183, 191 
is coeenils eee 197 Textile Machinery 180 
59 Perforated Metals .........197, 205 
Screws and Nuts......... 197, 204 iain ene Bites 184 
68 Piling, Poles, etc. 
(Creosoted) ......... 138, 169, 195 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ...10, 18 Trailers . : 18 
9 164, 204 
Pillow Blocks ................. 168 Treads (Stair) ... 168 
99 Shipbuilding . siwes AG T71, 173 
Pipe (Cast Iron) .............. 205 Tree Planter . 4 
23 ‘ Show Cases ......... ... 190 
Pipe CCMA): . ook we eee ees 157 Trucks (Motor) 31 
84 i Sites (Industrial) .......5 ,7, 13, 24 
Pipe Forms ............. 3 193 
27, 28, 30, 39, 41, 44,45 Valves. a7 
54 Pipes (Steel and Iron) ......... 204 52, 53, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 65 
Veneers 136 
66, 67, 133, 135, 137, 139 
Plating (Metal) .............. 196 
98 141, 143, 145, 147, 149, 151 Vontitators . 198 
60 Plywood ....... ep ener 61 vetnalinnielieeaianapiendaaae 
161, 167, 172, 178, 185, 199 Water Supply 196 
Power Transmission Appliances 
e 19, 142 Sprinklers ... ; 203 Woolen Mills 154 
5 
LAMORGA Ornamental and Industrial 
ar PERFORATED 
PIPE & FOUNDRY CO savaev~a 42 METALS | 
Pier] aa We carry a large stock for 
<I XTX rena peas ! 
LYNCHBURG VA. Send for Our Catalogue. 
ly Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 
| 
wEBES CANNING MACHINERY | 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS . FOR | 
Measuring Tapes and Supplies for FRUITS- VEGETABLES-FISH-Erc. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS | DEHYORATING EQUIPMENT | 
F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE A.K.ROBINS G CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 
Est. 1853 BALTIMORE 1, MD. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
R MAY NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 205 
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AARON MACHINERY CO, INC. .......... 200 CALVERT IRON WORKS ................ 50 Agency —Shaffer-Brennan Margulis Adv, Co. 
ACCURATE PERFORATING CO. .......... 197 CAROLINA STEEL & IRON COMPANY .... 193 FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY ...... _— 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS ......... — CARWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 183 Igency kKreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. ....... 193 FOLKSTON AND CHARLTON COUNTY 
MENT BOARD OF GEORGIA ........ 64, 65, 66 CEDARTOWN YARN MILLS, INC. ........ 183 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ............ 178 
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AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL COMPANY .... 201 Igency -Tucker Wayne & Company gency Victor A. Smith 
ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, THE 133 CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY ....... —, — ee te reese pears 31 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. ....... 201 Igency William kK. Grimm Rees ya eeneamge 
ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO. .............. 201 CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK COMPANY 197 FROEHLING & ROBERTSON ............. = 
ALJOHN DIESEL CO., INC. .............. 201 CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .... 131 FULTON BAG & COTTON gs ode ‘ : 
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Agency Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. —-— NATIONAL go GAINESVILLE NATIONAL BANK .......... 181 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. .... 201 (iii == GATE CITY MILLS COMPANY .......... 183 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ese cceees 164 MARBLE INDUSTRIES ..............-. 59 GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION ......... es 
Igency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne iecacy—Showden ck Stanea ~ Igency Atherton & Currier, Inc. 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS ......... 169 COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R.D.. — GEORGIA-CAROLINA BRICK & TILE 
AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS ASSOC. ..... 167 Agency Burton E. Wyatt & Company STUN: SUE cop cerceeccorsecree 186 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 129 COLUMBUS, GEORGIA CHAMBER OF GEORGIA COATING CLAY COMPANY ... 189 
gency N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. EOWINERGE occ cin tnig oc cscs snicnu sence 143 GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, THE ...... 32 ‘ 
AMERICUS AND SUMTER COUNTY COLUMBUS IRON WORKS COMPANY .... 192 Ieency Freitag Advertising Agency Fe. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ............ 135 COMMERCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GEORGIA PACIFIC PLYWOOD & LUMBER 4 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS... 162 INC. ........seeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees al Ol os REE 61 J 
Agency —N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. FONCY achman-Rhodes, Inc. 
: , COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE ...... 199 
ARUNDEL CORPORATION ............... 203 CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL COMPANY... 193 GEORGIA POWER COMPANY ........... 167 
ATHENS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ...... 137 CRAIG county (VA.) CHAMBER OF GEORGIA RAILROAD .................. 58 , : 
ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAILROAD COMMERCE ....................eeee- 199 GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK AND TRUST - 
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Pe ey TED Aah hc ola eanuiiane SPRINKLER SUPPLY COMPANY 203 GeorGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY ..46, 47 
ATLANTA COTTON OIL COMPANY ...... 188 — t-sys ee = b 
ATLANTA GAS LIGHT COMPANY 28 GILBERT ENGINEERING COMPANY ...... 202 
niadiee DALLAS HOSIERY MILLS, INC. ........ 188 GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY... 205 
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——o ———— Pa SR eet EEeEEee 145. COMPANY .............. cece eee eeee 142 
Pe sosngea SESE COMPANY, INC.. 169 DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY ..... 207  GOLIAN STEEL & IRON COMPANY ...... 191 ae 
ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC COMPANY... 203 DARIEN CORPORATION ................ 201 GORDON FOODS, INC. ct ar pcareeeees 187 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 14 DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS ...... 198 Agency Kirkland, White & Sche 
Agency Crawford & Porter, Inc. Agency Fred A. Hinrichsen GORDON LUMBER COMPANY, MOSE ..... 144 
eae DAVIDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY ..... 202 GRADY COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
ATLAS FENCE COMPANY .............. 195 
lvency— Sok & Benes. doc. DAVIS & SON, G. M. ...............05- 197 oo a aera 161 
AUGUSTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .... 141 DEARBORN & CO., A. R. ............... 172 ag fos —o vou. Car 195 
Agency--Jit Harrison, Advertising DE KALB COUNTY CHAMBER OF ency —Verry-Brown, Inc. 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE ................ 53 AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE ..... 147 GREENPOINT IRON & PIPE COMPANY . 201 
Agency -The Branham Company DELTA AIR LINES ...............cceeee 37. GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. _ 
AUGUSTA HARDWOOD COMPANY ...... 186 Agency Burke Dowling Adams Agency Christy Humburg Adv. Agcy. 
AUGUSTA HERALD, THE ..... See 27. DELTA EQUIPMENT COMPANY .......... 200 GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY ......... 200 
Igency—Jit Harrison, Advertising DORRIS CO., INC., GEORGE P. .......... 195 aa bese bl _. CHAMBER OF 
DRAVO CORPORATION ...............-. g COMMERCE ......................00, 183 
Agency Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
— DUBLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ...... 149 —H— 
Pe Ae, TE 46.655. 181 WACKETT COMPANY, J. LEE ............ 201 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. ...... 165 H. & P. MACHINERY COMPANY ......... 201 
BARRETT DIVISION See _ —E— HALL LUMBER COMPANY, W. F. ........ 185 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
EARLE GEAR & MACHINE COMPANY ..... — HANKS STOVE & RANGE COMPANY ..... 191 
BATES CANDLEWICKS, J. T. ............ 191 Aasecy--thaveie 1, Slalinney " _ M 
HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY... 203 
BATSON-COOK COMPANY .............. 202 EASTERN AIR LINES ................... 52. HARDY & SON. GEORGE F. ............ 202 
BELLCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 192 Agency Campbell-Ewald Company HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION a, 
PR RIE Ny i505 n osha ness ses cd ows Be | Ie RIES, oo eos scsa.s een a cscs cs 201 Agency Hoffman & York; The Buchen Co. 
BELMONT IRON WORKS ............... 196 | ECONOMY AUTO STORES .............. 174 | HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 197 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY .......... 20 ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY .......... 200 HARTWELL GARMENT COMPANY ........ 392 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc. Agency -S. C. Baer Company HARTWELL MILLS, THE 179 
BIBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY ...... 55 ELLIJAY LUMBER COMPANY ......... m 189 HEINEKEN, W. P. ..........0.00 lo, 200 
BINDER COOPERAGE COMPANY ........ 201 EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC COMPANY ... 5 | HENDERSONVILLE (N. C.) CHAMBER OF 
BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY ......... ies, Agency —~Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. COMMERCE ......................... 172 
Agency —Liller, Neal & Battle ENSENAT & COMPANY, INC. ........... 173 
AG Ree HILL-CHASE STEEL CO. ................ 164 
BLAIR, ALGERNON .................... 202 Agency —Stone-Stevens, Inc. mpeciee Gubmenenes CoupAny 202 
BLANCHE COTTON MILLS, INC. ......... 191 a COMPANY ..... peed Pope lala ll we 
IT s ITIES CORPORATION.35, 36 ' cote te see eee ese eeee 
Ee tor tee eG | diary abe G. Pudas & HOUSTON PIPE LINE COMPANY ...... — 
BLUE RIDGE SPREAD COMPANY ........ 185 ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY ......... 197 Agency Franke-Wilkinson-Schiwetz & Tips 
Agency—Marcel Schulhoff & Company EXPERIMENT INCORPORATED ........... 6 HULETT, J.C. ... eee eee eee eee ee eee 201 
Oe | | ee nae 201 Agency D. D. Staples Associates HUNNICUT ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 202 
Agency Diener & Dorskind, Inc. HUNT'S SONS, M. J. .... eee ee eee eee 201 
BRADLEY COMPANY, W. C. ............ 189 —F— HUSTON PEANUT COMPANY, TOM ...... 183 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. .... 193 FARMER, GARLAND A. ................ 201 
say pom at wy Luvab ube senses 201 FEILD, W. TERRY 202 —i— 
Agency —Pitluk Advertising Co. nian 
BROWN STEEL CONTRACTORS .......... om rn ie... dic alchacaa Fo INDUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU, 
BUCHANAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 161 Fiviey inc. 7 Siaseah eg i tine ea atch a } Pineenag S. ye aol aaa 199 DA 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION .......... 196 N IN ao asa Gs ie os wo eee be 181 gency lade Advertisers, Inc. 
FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. — INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY ...... 173 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH .............. 203 Agency -Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. Agency Liller, Neal & Battle 
BURGIN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. ........ 190 FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA ...... 51 ; . ~ 
BUTLER LUMBER COMPANY ............ 188 Agency~-Robert H. Scott (Continued on page 208) GRI 
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J. E. Sirrine Company, Engineers — Progress of construction six months after contract was awarded, 






















144 
161 
195 
= SOUTHERN PAPERBOARD PLANT 
e e 

—ready to run in record time 
153 
a One of the largest pulp and paper mill projects in the South, this Robert Gair 
185 Company operation at Port Wentworth, Savannah, is unique in several respects. 
191 
a Its deep-water front provides for shipments by ocean-going freighters with direct 
ane loading from the finishing department. 
nd Three types of pulpwood can be handled either separately or in combination as 
2a required or available. Water purification and supply presented new problems in 

construction as well as engineering. | 
172 
All buildings, trackage, access roads, wharf and docks, unloading, handling and 
179 erection of equipment were included in the Daniel Construction Company's 
4 handling. The schedule maintained is another example of Daniel coordination of 
“a materials, men and equipment to speed up construction and keep cost down. 
01 
83 


—— |” 


tena 


”" | DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES .. 
Agency—Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. .. 
Agency—C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


=— 


JACKSONVILLE BLOW PIPE COMPANY .. 
JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY .. 
JEFFERSON MILLS, INC., THE 

a tht _— MANUFACTURING 


JOHNSTON, JOS. R. 


JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., W. A. 
Agency—Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 


JONES TOOL & DIE COMPANY 
JULLIETTE MILLING COMPANY 


KELLER MACHINE COMPANY 

KERSHAW OIL MILL 

KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Agency—Rogers & Smith Advertising 


KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


KING PLOW COMPANY 
KNOX COMPANY, EARL E. 


KNOX CORPORATION 
Agency 
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LANCASTER IRON WORKS 
Agency—Wilson Browne 

LAWRENCE, OLLIE E. ............... 200, 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Agency-—O'Callaghan Advertising Agency 

LeTOURNEAU COMPANY OF GEORGIA .. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 

LOKEY, LEONARD N. 

LORRAINE, G. B. 

LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD . 
Agency —W. J. Smith Company 

LOWTHER CO., HARRY A. 

LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY 


LYON CONKLIN & COMPANY, INC. 
Agency—Emery Advertising Company, Inc. 


MACON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .... 

MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 

MANLY JAIL WORKS 

MARINE METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY .... 

MAXWELL BROTHERS, INC. 

McAFEE CANDY COMPANY, INC. 

McCRARY COMPANY, J. B. 

MERCOID CORPORATION 

MERRY BROTHERS BRICK & TILE COMPANY 

MERRY SHIPPING COMPANY 

METALPLATE COMPANY 

MID-WEST SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Agency —Potts-Turnbull Company 
MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY 
MORGANS, INC. 
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NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY, THE 
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NATIONAL SHOW CASE COMPANY 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & D. D. CO. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Company 
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190 
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NORRIS, INC. 


Agency—Tucker Wayne & Company 
NORTH CAROLINA EQUIP. CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 

Agency—Houck & Company 
NO. 9721 


| NO. 9724 


| O'BRIEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Agency—-Manufacturer’s Promotional Service 


| ODOM MACHINE MANUFACTURING 
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O'NEILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Agency—-The McCarty Company 


| PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS 
| PELHAM OIL AND FERTILIZER COMPANY 


a| 


182 
171 


PENINSULA INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA 

PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA TRANSFORMER COMPANY 

POMONA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PRINCESS PECANS, INC. 
Agency—Loeb and Pairo Advertising Agency 
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Agency -LeoBurnett Co., 
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QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency--Lessing Advertising Co. 


RAY AND BROWN LUMBER COMPANY .. 
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REYNOLDS BROTHERS LUMBER COMPANY 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES, 
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Agency—-Liller, Neal, and Battle 
ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., A. K. 
ROME STOVE & RANGE CO. 
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RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAVANNAH & ATLANTA RAILWAY 
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Agency—Southeastern Advertising Agency 
SAVANNAH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 
Agency Southeastern Advertising Agency 
ag rel ELECTRIC & POWER 
COMPAN 
aapaaianens INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, THE 
Agency —Southeastern Advertising Agency 
SAVANNAH MACHINE & FOUNDRY 
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Agency Southeastern Advertising Agency 
SAVANNAH PORT AUTHORITY, THE .... 
Agency — Southeastern Advertising Agency 
SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
Agency—Burton E. Wyatt & Company 
SAXE, WILLIAR & ROBERTSON 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Agency -The Caples Company 
SEITZINGER'S SONS, THOMAS F. 
SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORPORATION 
Agency -Evans Associates Co. 
SHIMER & SONS, SAMUEL J. 
SHIVER LUMBER COMPANY, THE 
SIRRINE COMPANY, J. E. 
Agency- Roland G. E. 
SLAYSMAN COMPANY 
Agency -Frank D. Webb 
SMITH COMPANY, H. Y. 
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| SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


163 


191 


201 
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SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 

SOUTH CAROLINA STATE PORTS 
AUTHORITY 

SOUTHEASTERN FOUNDRIES, 

SOUTHERN HOTEL 

SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY ... 

SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 

| SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Newell-Emmett Company 

| SOUTHERN SPRING BED COMPANY 
Agency—Tucker Wayne & Company 

SOUTHERN STATES EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Agency—Robert E. Martin & Company 

SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOFING 
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Agency —Gray & Rogers 
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SOUTHERN WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 


Agency—-Tucker Wayne & Company 


| STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY ... 
148 | 


| STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 


154 | STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


| STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


| STEVENS INDUSTRIES, 
| STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. 
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191 
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| SYDNOR PUMP & WELL COMPANY, 


| TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


159 | 
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Agency—Ulric C. Jones Advertising Agency 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY .... 168 
200 
Agency-—Liller, Neal & Battle 
INC., THE 187 
« Agency— Southeastern Advertising ‘Agency 
STEVENS, CARL A. 202 
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INC. 
Agency--Harold Cabot & Company 
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Agency —Ross Llewellyn 


INC. 202 


So 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 

A gency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
TIFT COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TIMANUS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


10 


16) 
202 
179 
Agency CLiller, Neal & Battle 
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UNION BAG AND PAPER CORPORATION 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND 

UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Agency —Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
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| WOFFORD OIL COMPANY 
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